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Working to 
Advantage 


Every Stroke Counts if 
You 
Write with a 


Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pen 











Dip pens like dull tools spcil much work; they also try the pa- 
tience and distract the thought. 


All who have to write much or wish to write well should call to 
their aid the most perfect writing instrument that the world affords, 
a genuine Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. 


Sold by most dealers; others can secure an assortment. 
If it isn’t an Ideal, it isn’t a Waterman. 











L. E. Waterman @ Company 
173 Broadway, New York City 


138 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
1160 State Street, Chicago 
8 School Street, Boston 


ENTERED AT THE NEW YORK POST OFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 
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Schlitz Beer 


7 Receives 
World’s Highest Endorsement 


European government scientist awards Schlitz 


the highest honor. 





From Weihenstephan, Bavaria, the most re- 
nowned school of brewing in the world, comes 
this triumph for Schlitz. 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 
pronounced best American Beer by the Bavarian 
Government’s famous scientist, Prof. Dr. Hans 
Vogel, Director of the Scientific Station for the Art 
of Brewing, subventioned by the Royal Bavarian 
Government. Bavaria is the cradle of the art 
of brewing. 


Se = 


sarr 


Screntiric STATION FOR THE ArT oF BrewING 
WEIHENSTEPHAN, NEAR FREISING 
(Subventioned by the Royal Bavarian Gov't) 


PROF. DR. HANS VOGEL, 
nee. BS. mame vows WetnensTePHan, Nov. 22, 1903. 


i Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, U. S. A. 

Through the courtesy of Commerzeinrath (Counsellor of Commerce) Dr. Datterer, 
I have received several bottles of your beer. I have not only partaken of same, but 
have also made a searching chemical analysis, the result of which I enclose. The analysis, 
as a matter of course, can give no idea of an important feature—the flavor of the beer. 
I frequently receive samples of American beers for analyzation, but I can truthfully say 






without flattering that I never drank a better American beer than yours. ‘The beer tasted 
\ full (round) and fresh, and no trace of the usual dis- 
\ agreeable pasteurization flavor was discernible. Once 
~~ more permit me to express my recognition. 
Very respectfully, HANS VOGEL. 


| 





The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous! 
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WE WILL MEET YOU AT THE SPORTSMEN’S SHOW, FEBRUARY IQ-MARCH 5, IQ04. 


February Suggestions 


This is the time of year to look over the rods, polish up the guns, 
test the used lines, replenish the fly books, and generally examine the 
various implements of the outdoor life. It is also a splendid time to plan 
outings for the coming season, to study guide books, maps and perhaps 
correspond with the native experts on the spot. 

In all these things we can help you. Our establishment is a 


Permanent Sportsmen’s Show 


Here you will find everything that the sportsman needs, from the 
big canoe to the tiny trout fly. We have guide books, maps, names of 
famous native and Indian guides, and, perhaps better than all, we have 
abundant personal acquaintance with the life in the woods and with scores 
of interesting places and trips. Our experience and information is at 
your service. 

Come to Booths 9 to 16, at the New York Sportsmen’s Show, if pos- 
sible, or call at our Permanent Sportsmen’s Show. If you cannot do either 
of these, send us your name, with 1oc., and we will forward our Catalogue 
“S.” which fairly smells of the forest, and is full of the joys of the trail 
and camp fire. 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE 


Outfits for Explorers, Campers and Prospectors 
314-316 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 
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JUST A FEW WORDS 


ur space is too valuable to be used for discus- 
O sions upon the merits and advantages of our 
magazine. We prefer to relinquish this ques- 

tion to the public—our patrons—and abide by their 
decision,—for, after all, they are the arbiters, $ 
BUI—If any other magazine in any line is grow- 
ing as rapidly, or increasing its prestige as steadily 
as FIELD AND STREAM, that publication has before 
it a propitious future. : : : : : 
Our staff and resources, though being constantly 
augmented, are $ $ : : $ : 


TAXED TO THE LIMIT 
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SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE 


Advertisements under this head are 3 cents 
per word per insertion, payable strictly in ad- 
vance. Numbers and initiais count as words. 


FLORIDA PROPERTIES—A number of desira- 

ble places in the choicest part of Florida from 
a sportsman’s neg Hae State what you want. 
Dr. C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 











CHOICE MAINE HOTEL—On Sebec Lake, 5 
miles from Maine Central R. R. This is the 
finest land-locked salmon lake in Maine, and best 
fishing grounds are directly in front of hotel. A 
whole chain of lakes and streams surround the 
property, filled with lake trout, salmon, perch, 
black bass, pickerel and trout. Best deer and 
moose section of Piscataquis County. Main 
building three stories, 15 x 42 with ell 30 x 50. 
All newly built and for sale cheap. A rare op- 
portunity for club or hotel man. No finer locali- 
pd in all Maine. Address Field and Stream of- 
ce. 
FOR SALE—Some extra fine puppies, from 5 
months to 9 months old, by Rodftield, Jr., and 
finely bred bitches. Also several thoroughly 
trained pointers and setters for gentlemen's 
shooting and home o_o. Chas. A. Haley, 
Utility Kennels, Bath, Y 


ENGLISH TOY SPANIELS—Thoroughbred pup- 
pies at reasonable prices. Blanchard, No. 30 
Byron Ave., Brockton, Mass. 

















FOR SALE—Registered Chesapeake puppies. 
M. Schindler, Sisseton, 8. D. 

RED FOXES WANTED—Good prices will be 
paid for strong and sound red foxes. Address 

Eugene Byrne, 350 West 28th Street. New York. 

FOR SALE—Coon and rabbit hounds. Comrade 


Kennels, Ohio. 


BROKEN LLEWELLEN SETTER—Three years 

old, high bred, fine large dog, broken on wood- 
cock, partridge ‘and quail; nearly all white with 
black ticks; does not retrieve. Price $60. Ad- 


Bucyrus, 








dress F., care FIELD AND STREAM. 
IRISH SETTER—St. Lambert’s Norah, a very 
high-class bitch, fit to win in any class. Is not 


broken, but would make a good acquisition to 
any breeding kennel, or handsome house dog. 
Price, $50. Address K., FikrLp anp Stream Of- 
fice 





SHOTGUNS—Rifles (just out), 


AUTOMATIC 3 
Page Co., Muscatine, Ta. 


cheap. Catalogues. 


DACHSHUNDE PUPS and GROWN-UPS, guar- 
anteed of best imported champion strains. R. 
Koenigsbauer, 1014 South 12th St., Philadelphia. 





FOR SALE—Indian bead work, bark canoes from 
one foot to thirty feet. All xinds of wild 

birds. Write for prices. R. H. Cockburn, Stur- 

geon Falls, Ont., Can. 

LIVE ELK, DEER AND BUFFALO—For sale 
for stocking purposes. Address C , care F1IBLD 








AND STREAM. 
COUNT CYRANO—1775. Whelped July, 1901. 
Sire, King Cyrano, eight times a field trial 


Winner, Dam, Roxey Kent, the highest class 
and best, trained black and white bitch in Amer- 

ica. A “picture’’ dog, thoroughly broken, kind 
obedient, a whirlwind to go, steady tu shot and 
Wing, comes in at accidental flush. The best 
and handsomest dog I ever owned. Black and 





white; coat like satin; equally good for bench 
or field trial. First check for $300 takgs him. 
Address B., care FIELD AND STREAM Kennel 
Editor. 

GREAT BARGAIN in fine up-to-date ejector 
gun, best American make. Address Opportunity, 


care FIELD AND STREAM. 


DECOY DUCKS—Send stamp for price list of 
the standard decoys, the finest An world. 








o. W. Stevens, Weedsport, N. Box 
WANTED—To mount your hunting trophies. 


e Our art in taxidermy has a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Game heads, fur rugs, ete., for sale. Prof. 
Gus Stainsky, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


FOR SALE—Canvas Folding Boat, also steamer 
ticket to Cuba and other Southern points and 
return. Address J. C. H., care FIELD AND 
STREAM. 
COCKER SPANIELS—Red and black pups and 
prize winning bitches in whelp to Champion 
I'erfection, the best red dog in America. Per- 
fection at stud, $15. Picture and stud card on 
application. Eclipse Kennels, Franklin, Pa. 


LIVE MOOSE 











WANTED—For propagating pur- 
poses; male or female. State your lowest price. 
J. T. Benson. Auburndale. Mass. 


FOR SALE—Pheasants, adult and young Gold- 
en, young Silver, young Lady-Amherst, and 
English pheasants. Apply Dr. Niven, London, 
Ontario. 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illustrat- 

ed catalogue and a showy shell mailed for 10c. 
ag og of choice shells from 25c. to $1. Send 
for lists. . H. Holmes. Dunedin. Fla. 


COCKER “SPANID LS—Red and black pyppies, 
at reasonable prices; imported cockers at stud. 
Oil City Kennels, Oil City. Penn. 


FOR SALE—Breeder of French Bull Dogs, dog 

and bitch of small size, fully grown, straight 
ears, from prize-winning stock. Albouis, 22 Rue 
des Gobelins, Paris, France. 

















POINTER PUPPIES whelped September 10, 
1903, finest breeding. Very cheap. Write for 
pedigree and price. Richard Reinertson, Kelley, 
Towa. 


MARINE GLASSES, $8; Marine Telescope, $6; 








good order. Cabin sailboat, 21 ft., $125. Box 
81, Norwich, Conn. 

FOR SALE—Young English setter dog, white 
and black, nicely marked, strong, will make 
good field dog, has been shot over, will give 
trial. $35.00. Also English beagle, will make 
no doubt good hunters next season. Also for 
Bench Show, old dog (registered). Extra good 
hunter. Must sell same, good reason. by E 
roy. Address Fred’k Marquardt, Middle Village, 
= he F 





FOR SALE—Old homestead in Brookfield, Conn., 

comprising large, old fashioned house, two 
barns, sixteen acres fertile level land, two miles 
from railway station. Good quail and partridge 
country, good fishing within two miles. Ideal 
place for summer home or small = Price, 
$1,500. S. E. Bradley, Danbury, 


WANTED s 





every owner of a shot. gun 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES entitled to registry. 
J. G. Morris, Easton, Md. 


FOR SALE—Extra fine mounted elk head, $300; 
also a pair of Alaskan mountain sheep heads, 
$75 5 each. Address FreipD AND STREAM Office. 


SOME GREAT BARGAINS in the following ar- 
ticles, ALL NEW: Fine ‘tapestries in oil, on can- 
vas, for interior decoration; mounted grouse 
from the Dakotas; bicycle; Lefever hammerless 
ejector gun; cameras; music box; steam cooker; 
piano. Address K.. care FIELD AND STREAM. 


MOUNTEL SHARP-TAIL GROUSE—Several 
very fine specimens from North Dakota. Price, 
$6 each. Choice of standing or hanging position. 


ORPINGTONS—A few choice Buff and Black 
Cockerels for sale. Grand birds, Cook’s strain 
from recent importation. Orders for eggs s0- 
licited. J. H. Watling. Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
WANTED—Reliable men, earn ten to fifty dol- 
lars weekly, at home. References and particu- 
lars given. Rev. Geo. V. Reichel, Brookport, 
nO 

















to write ‘for ¢ our 


free booklet = - ° 


Mitchell Mfg. Co., London, O. 
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The best bred dogs are general y rost 
delicate and liable to disease. Ma.) animals 
whose value goes to three figures die for lack 

of a fifty-cent remedy. 

SERGEAN?1’S CONDITION PILLS 

Cure anything except worms, and that ailment will invariably yield to 

SERGEANT’S SURE SHOT 
50 cent sizes of either. At all druggists, or sent post-paid 
on receipt of price, Write for our book “‘ Dogs,”’ 
Rediepes blanks, enclosing 3c. postage 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO.,, Richmond, Va, 
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DOG BISCUIT 





Our Biscuits will please your dog. 


CHAMPION 
DOG BISCUIT 


PEER OF ALL DOG FOODS 


CRISP AND TENDER 
READY TO EAT 


Read the following: 


Aberdeen, S. D., Oct. 5, 1903. 
St. Paut Breap Co,, St. Paul, Minn. 

Gentlemen: I received your sample of Dog Biscuits 
some days ago, and have fed them tomy Pointer pup, five 
months old, and find that he eats them dry very read- 
ily, although I have to break them upsome. Heseems 
to like them even better than he does biscuits. En- 
closed you will find my check for $4.25, for which please 
send me a barrel of 100 pounds by freight, via the 
cheapest route, advising me of the shipment. 

Very truly yours, 
J. K. Hutt, President Brown County Abstract Co. 


Write for Pamphlet, Prices and Samples 





SOLD AROUND THE WORLD 
Made by 


ST. PAUL BREAD COMPANY, - = _ St. Paul, [linn. 
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WARWICK KENNELS 


Ghe Home of the Alberts 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


High Class English Setters, Bench and Field 
STUD DOGS: 
Albert’s Fleet Albert’s Running Ranger 


RODFIELD, Jr. 


F, D. S. B. No, 9. A. K, C. 8. B. No. 48430 
By Champ. Rodfield—Florence Gladstone. The 
greatest Combination of Liewellin setter blood in 
America. Winner on the bench at Buffalo and 
Rochester, 1903; only times shown. Strictly a 
high class field dog. Black, white, tan and ticked. 
CHAS. fee, $20. 


A.HALEY, Utility ' Kennels, BATH, N. Y. 
(AT STUD) FEE $10. 


English Setter, ‘ PETRUCHIO” 64728 


White, black and tan, 50 Ibs. Fast, stylish, 
handsome, full of bird sense and combining 
blood of Roderigo, Toledo Blade, Gath’s Hope 
and Georgia Belle. 


Pointer, “PETE THE RIPPER” 


Eligible and will be registered; black, white 
and ticked. Perfectly broken; easily handled, 
stylish, careful and persistent worker, tough 
as wire. Rip Rap and Strideaway Strain. 

These dogs are good enough for anybody 
and price most reasonable. For particulars, 


G. M. SHEPPARD, Ne Clear Lake, S. D 


























ENGLISH SETTERS 


For field and show purposes. At stud the well 
knowu imported winner ALBERTS DUKE [59,182] 
by Sir Terris, litter brother to the famous Champ- 
_ Barton Tory,dam Lady Vere by Duke from 
Lady Howard, sire of Albert's Miss, first and 
special L. K. A. of A. New York, Myrtle Barbie, 
first puppy, first novice, second limit, second open, 
reserve winners, special for best in puppy class 
face or bitch] and special for best American bred 
dog or bitch] and other good ones. FEE, $25.00, 
Also MYRTLE DOCTOR 69,885], sire Albert's 
Captain _ex-Albert’s Little Nell, First prize win- 
ner at Orange, N. J. show, beating Ch. Gilhooley. 
FEE, $25.00. 


MYRTLE KENNELS 
Port Chester, New York 








FIELD WINNING 
LLEWELLIN SETTERS 


Petrel’s Count (3492 F. D. S. ), (58933), by 
Champion Count Gladstone IV Sed s Petrel and 
she by Roderigo—Gladstone’s Girl. Fee, $35.00. 

Count Danstone (3490 F. D. S. B. ), [46664], by 
Champion Count Gladstone IV—Dan’s Lady, and 
the greatest winner of this breeding. Fee, $25 00. 

Tonio Mark [3491 F. D.S. B.], [53417], by Cham- 

xion Antonio—Ouida F. and it Gath’s Mark— 

uby’sGirl. Fee, $15.00. 

Above are medium-sized, richly marked, black, 
white and tan dogs that for lineage and individual- 
ity are second to none today, or ever before the 
public. Send for list of brood bitches and young 
stock by these and other noted winning sires. 


W. J. BAUGHN, Ridgeville, Ind. 














—————— — 





Excellent Opportunity to 
Sportsmen, Dog Fanciers, Hunters 


FOR SALE—ZHE FIRST PRIZE WIN: 


WELL TRAINED 


PUDELPOINTER DOG ‘“‘HARRAS” 


4 years old. Isregistered in the Pudelpointer Stamm- 
300k, Darmstadt, Germs any and has ful! pedigree and 
record on file there ; also at address given below. 

This dog has be en imported within the last month 
from Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, where he has won 
Ist prizes and a!sv other ribbons in his class at the dog 
show. 

This breed has never been on exhibition in this 
country before and “ Harras"’ will be shown at the 
Westminster Show, Feb. 10-13. 

For other information, address owner, 


GUSTAV TOMLICH 
711 WASHINGTON ST., HOBOKEN, N. J, 


WOODBINE 
KENNELS 


Breeders of Cocker Spaniels, 
English Setters and Pointers 


Dogs 














boarded and conditioned for 
3ench Shows. The largest and finest 
kennel in Michigan. Fine training 
grounds and competent handlers. 


Bench Show and Field Trial Winners 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


AN IRISH FIELD DOG 


Some people say that no Irish Setter dog is good 
In the field. Here is one that is equally good 
on woodcock, quail or partridge, and moreover is 


A SNIPE DOG 


and his sire was a snipe dog. How many snipe 
dogs do you know of any breed? 


ICEBERG 


by Dutchman (Ch. Chief-Ch. Ruby) out of Bonnie 
by Ch. Tom out of Norah. 

When pointing where there is more t'lan one 
bird he will hold his point till last is flushed. 
Follows running birds without losing, firshing «r 
breaking his point. Will ve shown afield by ap- 
pointment only. AT STU $10. 

to approved fens ‘only. Address 


Red Hills Kennels,” Hackensack, N. J. 


The Pioneer American Dog Remedies 


Glover's Imperial Dog Remedies 


The result of 20 years’ experience inthe Treatment of Sick 





Dogs. Complete list. 
Distemper Cure , $1.00 | Condition Pills . . $ .50 
Mange Cure ... .50 Digestive is + « .50 
Vermifuge .... 50 | Liver Pills . .50 
Blood Purifier. . . .50 | Comp. Sulphur Tablets 50 
Canker Wash. . . .50 | WormCapsules . . .50 
Tonic ‘ s * .50 Tape Worm Capsules _ .50 
Cough Mixtures = .50 DiarrhceaCure .. = 
PREMIO + © 6 0 6 .50 | Liniment. 
Eye Lotion. . . .50 | Kennel and Stable Soap > 
For sale by Sins ists and dealers in sporting goods. 
Refuse worthless substitutes. Free book on Dog Diseases 


and how to feed, on application to 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S., !278 Broadway, N.Y. 
Veterinarian to the Westminster Kannel Club ~ 





~+— 
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are playful, watchful, faithful, lovable and teach- 


: able. Are the ideal companions as protectors 
and playfellows. We always have on hand all 
ages, male and female. Imported and domestic. 

~ ea 
: 775 


a... Book, telling how to train and care for them, fifty 
S cents. Descriptive monthly sale lists free. 


= MAPLEMONT STOCK FARM, wt Albany, Vt. 


















Always on Hand 
COLLIES 


DOGS, PUPPIES, BROOD 


, AND SHOW BITCHES 
TERRIER BISCUITS 
These biscuits are spactelty poapeset for Terriers of all WHITE OAK FARM KENNELS, 
breeds and other medium-sized dogs. They form a well Center Moric es, N. Y. 
balanced ration, containing the necessary proportions of 


meat, bone, cerealsand vegetables in judicious combina- - 
tion. - , : AT Stud— The Sensational COLLIE 


E ith avidity, they ily di d, ke b 
and muscle, and not fat, thus ensuring the true terier |HEACHAM GALOPIN 


w 





wr 














Ss ane geen. Ib. b A winner of over one hundred firsts, two 
2s.lb. ba Reeen im s00-1b. ag 5% ne = ee. = “— reigning Col- 
. ‘ > al ° : lie of Europe, Ch. Yishaw nker, besides a 
Ate sod by leading grocers, sporting goods dealers, host of others. For further particulars,address 
W.- also manufacture a specially prepared food for dogs, RAVENSWOOD COLLIE KENNEL 
puppies, cats, rabbits, poultry, game, pigeons, fish, birds,etc. D. EB. Gardner, Prop., 
Write for our Catalogue ‘‘ Dog Culture” with practical [539 Grace St., Chicago, Ills. 


chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
dogs, with a chapter on cats, free. ( . 

*‘SPRATT'S PATENT (AM) LTD. . P 
45° Market St. Newark, N. J., 714S. 4th St., St. Louis,Mo. | | Collie at Stud and Puppies for Sale 


1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. cemeuniian 
At Stud, OHIO HOPE, Fee, $10 
By Ch. BALGREGGIE HOPE, Ex-Ch, PARKHILL 
BEN F, LEWIS PINNACLE, Sire of SALVATION LASS, biggest 
winner of the year in America. 


J a 
B oa r d in K Puppies from Grand Bitches for Sale. 
Professional Bench ng a — els R. D. BOHANNAN Columbus, Ohio 


put in Condition, and handled at Shows. Address at 


Anwar PA, BALMORAL COLLIE KENNELS 
CHAMPION BALMORAL BARON 


D P. . C. Born September 20th 1903. 
Sire, “* Prince Clinker"’ Dam, ** Old Hall Muriel” 
evon, a This handsome young dog is a beautifully marked tricolor with 


deep white collar and front. He has a good coat of the proper 
texture, a perfect head with small ears, placed well back, and 


correctly carried. He is well set up and of good sans greene of 

bone, and for excellence of outline he cannot be surpassed. 
ALF. DELMONT, Prop. BARON was first in winners at Toronto; Ladies’ Kennel 

Association; Brooklyn and Philadelphia. FEE $25.00. 


Dogs boarded and conditioned for shows. 
BALMORAL PICCOLO 


A. K. C. S. B., 66983. Born July 28, 1900. 


WINDHOLME KENNELS Tate dog ee, Peed Ficccio cs. Fenda Fie 






































ISLIP, .. &. 2 Oe dog in Canada to-day, and is an ideal specimen of what a Stud 

. . . Collie should be. He is a bright golden sable, with white collar, 

The Windholme Kennels has won more prizes in blaze and front, large size, with grand body and shape. His 

Beagles than all the other exhibitors combined during pedigree contains the combined blood of nearly all the past 
the past few years and has practically won all the champions. He is a winner of over 40 prizes and specials. 


prizes competed for at three-point shows. Waverly Street Ottawa, Ont. 


Have now grown dogs and bitches for sale and more 
bd The oldest 
The Dog Fancier , most pov 


young stock in Aespring. We breed in bitches but 
oncea year and have no late fall puppies. a 
ar and most 
BEAGLES A | ’ STUD prosperous amateur kennel publication in America 
Established in 1891. A splendid medium for adver 
tisers. Published monthly, at so cents a year 
ORANGEMAN, imported, 13-inch dog, by Lictor— Sample copies free. Get your address in the 
Winsome; great hunter; winning second at Dublin, Kennel Directory pages for sgocentsa year. Address 


Ireland, ina class of over 30 dogs; winning here at 
Newark, N, J.; Pittsburg; Atlantic City; Reltiensees EUGENE GLASS, Publisher, Battle Creek, Mich 
Philadelphia; New York and Providence. ee: ae. 


























' BARK. N nm 22-inch dog oy <>.  » _— 

-ady Contralto; a bench show dog and litter brother R 

per Be nw AF ny | aaa USSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 

a pasoy =. eng RG Be pny md The premier kennels of this fashionable breed is the 

dence only cine shown P P Slatington Kennels. I have won more prizes at lead- 
; ¢ ing shows than any exhibitor in the country. At Phil- 

pie # heathy, farm-raised pup- adelphia in November my six dogs took first in all 

a three classes as well as first and reserve in winners. 





WILSON BARNARD, BRYN MAWR, PA. EDWARD L. KRAUS, SLATINGTON, PA. 
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AIREDALES 


AT STUD 


Floriform, 72753 
—BY— 

Tone Masterpiece, 

winner at many shows, 

including Philadelphia, 

1903. 





BOLTON WOODS BRIAR 
76088. The sensational 
English puppy of last 
spring. Won everything 
at Brooklyn, last No- 
vember. 

Puppies For Sale 
Apply to 
THEODORE OFFERMAN 
29 B'way, N.Y. City 














Move ON 
The puppy to be shown at New York 








MELLIN STEVENS AIREDALE TERRIERS 


(Formerly of Crosswick Kennel. ) 


Champion Clomnel Monarch’s Pups For Sale 


Dogs Boarded, Conditioned and Handled 
at all shows. 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 








AIREDALES TO WIN AND WORK 
Savinhurst Kennels 


MILTON, MASS. 
P. O. Address, Mattapan, Mass. 
AT STUD. 


CHAMPION THE NEW KING (65826) 


Winner of many firsts and specials in England and 
America, and has produced some grand puppies taking 
prizes for best American bred. 

Puppies from Crown Duchess, Clonmel Majesty and 
other choice bitches. 











SWISS MOUNTAIN KENNELS 


Field Spaniels, Cocker Spaniels, 
Toy Spaniels, Pomeranians. : }; 


Our CATALOGUE, illustrated with half-tone pictures of 
individual dogs, views of the kennels, etc, 20cents, 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








This Space is Reserved for the 


WOOGLIN KENNELS 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Cocker Spaniels a Specialty. 








Dealers and Importers of 


HIGH CLASS DOGS 


PUPPIES OF ALL BREEDS 


PENN SQUARE Frank P. Smith 
KENNEL Prop., Phila., Pa. 








PETS FOR THE PEOPLE 


Dogs of all kinds. Angora Cats:and Kittens. Fa: - 
cy Cage Birds, such as Fine Singing Canaries, Gold 
Finches, Mocking Birds, Cardinals, Thrushes, Black- 
birds, Talking Parrots. Gold Fish and Aquariums. 
Squirrels, White Mice and White Rats. 


Catalogue for the asking 


F. HOPE, 35 N. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS 
Our Record for 1903 


68 Firsts 
* 22 - - - Seconds 
23 - - Championships 


Also Specials for Best Team at Newark, Pitts- 
burg, Atlantic City, L. K. A. & Brooklyn, Latter 
two shows included Special for Best Team of All 
Breeds. 

Comment is Unnecessary 
By January 1st we will have ready for distribu- 
mel catalogue of Terriers for sale, and Stud 
300k. 

Address, THE SABINE KENNELS, 


Orange, Tex. 
Champion SABINE RESULT, is at the SEL- 


WONK KENNELS in care of Mr. GEORGE 
Tuomas, Mugnolia, Mass. 














Best Terrier at Stud in the Southern States, 
VEXATION KNIGHT MARSHALL 


Winner of nine Firsts, four Seconds, five Thirds; 
Twice first and twice reserye in winners, all in 1902, 
and at the leading shows, 
Sire of first and second, puppies, New Orleans, 1903. 
Gus. CRETZNER, 
826 Poydras Street, 


WIRE- HAIRED FOX TERRIER. 
The Property of Messrs. FRASER and LINDSAY. 
The English Champion 


| MATCHMAKER. 
Retains all his fire and remarkable terrier character, 
FEE, $25.00, 
W. P. FRASER, 
Ontario Jockey Club, - = - 





New Orleans, 





Toronto, Ont. 











The liveliest and smartest of house dogs are the 


| Scottish Terriers 


The right size for children’s pets and companions. 
We win ninety per cent of the prizes wherever 
we show, and have puppies by Champion The 
Laird, and other good dogs. 


CRAIGDARROCH KENNELS, v8 





Bay Shore, L. I 














FOR SALE 
ST. BERNARDS 
BULL TERRIERS 
COCKER SPANIELS 


Our entire stock of Stud Dogs, Brood Bitches, and 
Puppies at very reasonable prices. 
his offers a rare opportunity to any one wishing to 
secure highly bred stock. Dogs from these Kennels have 
uae highest honors at leading American and Canadian 
ows. 


BAY VIEW KENNELS, 
Trenton, Ont., Can. 
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WINNING TERRIERS AT STUD 


Ch. Sandown Garnet, 73253 by Clydeford Rebel ex Glory, - - Fee $25.00 
SCOTTISH / Sandown Laird, 68762, by Clydeford Nero ex Revel, . : - Fee $20.00 
TERRIERS Brandywine Jock, 68988, by Heather Bob ex Heather Daisy, - - - Fee $20.00 
bad ae Po ry Barter, 74082, by Brynhir Banner ex Brynhir Burnish, - - - Fee $20.00 
IRISH—RAYNHAN, SPALPEEN 68338, by Breda Sporter ex Teazah. - - Fee $20.00 





SANDOWN & RAYNHAM KENNELS, ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 














tg Br Beep hg e vernon THE NEW STAR == 
Wk ‘ we ‘an e 7 
These are all tried sires, reliable and get good THE YOUNG IMPORTED IRISH TERRIER 


= 
or comoumeus apply ti J. M. Herrick, 63 Elm Red Hills Doctor 
ass 


St., Somerville, 

These dogs and prize wianing, registered, high 
class Boston Terrier bitches and brood bitches for | Winner at five firsts at Middletown, five first 
sale. Those starting a kernel or wanting a single - i 
first class dog should nee this advertisement. and special at Bryn Mawr also “reserve” for 


| cup for best terrier of all breeds, first limit, 


S | FIFTY BULL TERRIERS Danbury; first and reserve for cup for best dog 
For aI@: . 4.4 BOSTON TERRIERS | | in the show, Frederick, Md.; third open, L. K. 














Allages and sexes; some winners, all wi'l make A.; two seconds and reserve winners, Brook- 
winners and well worth the attention of any one de- ion i 
siring the best. Do om ay kennels have won yn. Fee $20. 
over 1,500 prizesin the last few years, Commissions : : : 
for all breeds of dogs executed and ae _. Also puppies and imported brood bitches. 
anteed. Best of references. Look me up. RED HILLS KENNELS, Hackensack,N. J. 











| FRANK F, DOLE, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





AT STUD—IMPORTED ENGLISH BULLDOG 


BOSTON TERRIERS CHESHIRE CHEESE 


7 E. K. C., 51231. 
Our famous sires at stud: Ch. SURPRISE, | sire, Jummy, winner of 50 first prizes in England. Dam, 
DICK TURPIN, BILLY PENN and KIM. Hage ee 0 Dora. — fog bee, Soar ae nga gem 
eT: in his igree ; weight, 40 lbs., dark brindle, gran ea 
Send stamp for descriptive booklet. We have with a nehedk and correct rose ears. Fee $15.00. 
high class pups for sale, $5000 and up. If you | Twoserved for $25.00. 
want that kind write us. MR. C. S. LITTLE 


STRAFFORD KENNELS | HIGHLAND KENNELS, = LOWELL, MASS. 
| 





STRAFFORD, CHESTER CO., PA. 











ST. BERNARDS 




















BULL TERRIERS \THELLGATE KENNELS 
Wentworth Brant. Fee $15.00 FRED. SCHMITT, Prop. 
ackson Ave. and Trains, Meadow Road, 
Sire of the winners Wentworth Viren k Box. 15, Woodside, L.1., New York. 
and Lady Loo, Jr. At Stud HELLGATE BALDER, 54321; LORD ROBERTS, 59131 
Brood bitches include Millstone Venus and Went- | | TEDDY DICK, 46785: HORNSEA CHIEF, JR. 57312 
worth Hugnette, Young and matured stock for sale. Stud fee on application. Puppies, grown dogs and 
For half-tone, kennel address, etc., apply | | bitches for sale at reasonable prices. Four acres of 
Jno, W. BRITTON 11, 256 W. 57th St. NEw York | | | stund for boarding dogs aed 
FRENCH POODLES | IMPORTED ENGLISH SETTER 
‘ALBERT’S DUKE 
During the show season of 1901-1902, Red Brook 
kennels won over 100 prizes,of which 63 have been Sire: Terris, litter brother of Champion Barton 
championships, firsts and specials. Tory. 


y » Duke, f Lady Howard. 
Pe ieee i ate rie ~~ seaee puppies always gy A 4 Pint and fet fal, L. , A. 
e- oo of A. show 1901, and other prize winners. 
Red BrooR Kennels, Great Neck, L. |. Fee $25.00 
H. R. BARRY 3 3% Portchester, N. Y- 
i edar Kennels Largest importers and breeders of 
thoroughbred dogs, from massive 


SALESROOM: : great Danes to tiniest | oy Spaniels. 














113 WEST 37th STREET, NEW YORK CITY Breeding and Boarding Establish- 
Country Kennels, Maspeth, Long Island. ment, Maspeth, Long Island. 


Cable Address: “ Peceder,” New York. . nf. 9 
Telephone 6755-38th St. Oui-of-town orders faithfully attended to. 
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Z0th ANNUAL DOG SHOW 


NEW ENGLAND KENNEL CLUB 
Boston, Feb. 22, 23, 24 and 25, 1904. 





JUDGES—Miss A. H. Whitney, Miss G 





Mr. Harry W. Lacy. 


Entries Close February 6th, 1904 


—WITH— 
ARTHUR MULVEY, Supt., 521 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS, 


. de Coppet, Mr. Harry W. Smith, Mr. Tyler Morse, Mr. W. H- 
Hanley, Dr. J. S. Howe, Mr. H. A. Belcker, Mr. A. J. Purinton, Mr. Jas. Mortimer, Mr. Jas. Watson, 














CHICAGO KENNEL CLUB 


FOURTH ANNUAL 


BENCH 
SHOW 


MARCH 
10-11-12 


FIRST REGIMENT 
ARMORY 


Michigan Avenue @ 16th St. 











Entries Close Feb. 27 
173 East Adams St. 
Chicago 














Books on Dogs 


The Amateur Trainer . 
> By ED. F. HABERLEIN 


Paper, 81,00 
Cloth, 1.50 





Practical Dog Education | 
| Cloth, $1.00 


By RECAPPER 
Beagle Book 
History, Breeding, Rearing, | Cloth, $2.00 





Showing, Training, &c. 





Everything about Dogs | Cloth. 1.00 
By Al. G. EBERHARDT 
Kennel Diseases . . . | 
|| Cloth, 83.24 
By ASHMONT | 





Above are all the latest and best books in 
their line, and will be mailed postpaid by 
FIELD AND STREAM on receipt of price. 








SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Haberlein’s Dog Remedies 


No Experiments—Tried and Approved ! 
Forty Years’ Experience. 











WRIGHT’S KENNELS. 


We have the following dogs at stud: 

Bulldog, KILBURN BILLY, full brother to 
Kilburn Patrick and Kilburn Patriot. Fee $10. 

Blenheim Spaniel. 
TOBY II, a winner in England and here. 
Fee $10. 

King Charles. Imported 
CHARLEY. Fee $10. 
Yorkshire terrier. 

weight. Fee $10. 


WRIGHT’S 


SCAMP, five pounds 


Dogs of all breeds for sale, also boarded and 
conditioned for shows. 


77-99 Myrtle ‘Ave. - 


Imported ARTFUL | 


RIDGEWOOD, L. I. 


Distemper Cure oes )e » Os 00 Single Rem- 
Mange Cure 50 edies sent by 


Eczema Cure . . . 50 mail pre- 
Canker Cure . . 50 paid. 
Worm Exterminator . 50 The Ten 
Tonic Pills . . . . 50 Prepara- 
| | Condition Pills “er 25 tions will be 
|| Eye Lotion . . 25 expressed, 
Flea Repeller & Disinf. . 50 prepaid, on 
| | Scent Restorer & Intensif. 50 receiptof 


$5.00 only $3.50 


Directions for successful treatment accompany each remedy. 
Send Stamp for FREE booklet on dog diseases. 


ED. F. HABERLEIN, McPherson, Kan. 











ADDRESS ALL ORDERS FOR 


Amateur Trainer 


TO FIELD AND STREAM OFFICE 




















— 











—;- 





? 
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MAGAZINE 


Do you know Joe Chapple—the boy who came out of the West almost penniless and has built upa 
National magazine? 

Do you Enow oe Chapple—the man who began his knowledge of human nature on the bumpers of 
freight trains; traded an oll avey horse for his first printing press; a printer’s devil at 12, an editor at 16,— 
through all phases of social life up to an invited guest on presidential trains, and as special representative at 
the Coronation in Westminster Abbey? : 

Presidents, Members of the Cabinet, Supreme Court Judges, Diplomats, United States Senators, 
Congressmen and Governors know Joe Chapple. They speak of his work —and they write for his magazine 
when no other publication on earth can entice them. 

It isn’t because Chapple is brilliant that he has won this national reputation for himself and his magazine 
—it’s his quaint originality, his home-like, wholesome good-nature that permeates all he writes. There’s 
nothing published to-day like The National Magazine — because there is no one just like Joe Chapple. 
Maybe you don't know Joe Chapple. His publishers offer an easy way to get acquainted. 


SEND JUST ONE DOLLAR—and for one year you can enjoy his company. 


You can go with him to the National Capital, into the committee rooms of Congress, up to the White House, into 
the personal life of the great men and women who have honored Joe —— with their friendship. You can go with 
him over the length and breadth of the entire country, for Joe Chapple’s address is the United States of America. 

He will give you a glimpse of National life in all its phases such as you would look for in “a letter to the folks at 
home,” revealing in vivid snap shots and pen pictures of current events the human side of Nationa) life. 

The National isn’t quite ALL Joe Chapple. It’s just one side of its attractiveness. There are nearly 200 pages in 
The National—finely printed—100 engravings, short stories, poems, and in addition articles by distinguished members 
of both houses of Congress concerning which they are best fitted to speak the authoritative word. Senators Allison, 
Hanna, Lodge, Gibson, Hansbrough, Tillman and others have contributed to past numbers of The National Magazine, 

Senator Hanna's articles last year on *‘ McKinley as I Knew Him” was One of the most notable contributions to 
periodical literature. 4 

Think of every monthly magazine in the country and do you know of any that can offer a greater list of contributors? 

Senators Hanna, Bailey, Allison, Spooner, Clapp, Hansbrough, Fairbanks, Proctor, Clark, Frye, Dolliver, Cockrel, 
and scores of other men eminent in public affairs. 

And there are plenty of bright stories dealing with the people now on earth—American types that you can recognize 
—“ your sisters, your brothers, your uncles, your cousins and your aunts;” mirroring clearly and happily the loves and 
the ambitions, the deeds and the adventures of the Great Common People—as Lincoln loved to call us, 

Joe Chapple’s family of readers grows larger every day. There are over 160,000 subscribers. 
Foul be one SOMETIME, but we want you NOW. Asan extra inducement 
Joe Chapple will take ten subscribers with him to the 
West Indigs—all expenses paid. You can be one of them. 
The sending of twelve two-cent stamps for three months’ subscription 
makes you eligible. The requirements are simple, just an idea such as 
YOU cansupply. The firstissue of thenew year tells the whole story. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston 
ad 
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A Year’s 
srecrmion OUTING 
to 


included without charge in every order (10 or 20 vols.) for 


Che American Sportsman’s Library 


Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY 


By our easy Installment Plan, you may obtain the Greatest Collection of Outdoor Books ever 
New York written, covering the whole field of Sport and Nature. 
Please send meat Writers Artists 
once a complet+ Theodore Roosevelt Dean Sage Edwyn Sandys L. B. Bishop A. B. Frost Carl Rungius 
description of the Chas. F. Holder T.S. Van Dyke C. H. Townsend Louis Agassiz Fuertes C. L. Bull 
Americ an Sports- L. C. Sanford Wm. C. Harris James A. Henshall Martin Justice C. F.W. Mielatz 
man’s Library Cut out this coupon and mail it to-day or visit our SPECIAL EXHIBIT AT 

SPORTSMAN’S SHOW, Madison Square Garden, N. Y., Feb. 19- 
March 5, Ali Sportsmen will be made to Feel at Home, 
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THE FOUR-TRACK NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 


Every issue ef the magazine is beautifully illustrated and contains one hundred 
and twenty-eight or more pages, each one of which is of human interest. 

The scope and character of the magazine are indicated by each month’s Table of 
Contents which approximates : 

A dozen articles upon the Places, Peoples and Objects of all countries, with Nature- 
Studies, and other articles upon topics of general value and interest. 

Four or five readable “Little Histories.” 

A number of poems that contain something more than a rhyme. 

An editorial department devoted to “The World’s Progress.” 

A couple of pages of “Vest Pocket Confidences”—in a minor key. 

A department of especial interest to the traveling millions. 

Two or three pages of miscellaneous items “From the Field of Fact.” 

A “table” of Book Reviews. 

Two pages devoted to current New York theatrical doings, treated in a brief “what 
and where” way. 

And enough crisp and humorous briefs, edited by the scissors, to create many a 
laugh. 
In short, each issue of the Four-TrRaAcK News contains a fifty-cent assortment of 
good things for five cents, every article being fully illustrated by the finest half-tones 
that can be made. 

Subscription price 50 cents a year; foreign countries $1.00 
Single copies 5 cents. Sold at all news stands, or address 


GEORGE H, DANIELS, Publisher, Room 39A, 7 East 42nd Street, New York 











This may \ seem a peculiar ar position — 














in which to hold a pen. 


TRAVEL “i 


WIRT 
Fountain Pen 
does its work 


A MONTHLY in any 
position. 
MAGAZINE OF 








It may help 
\ to hold your 
| position for it 
will do your 
work well. 














Send for a 
Catalogue. 





HOW, WHEN, WHERE BLOOMSBURG, PA. 
DIAMON DS, 








on credit 
$1.00 Per Year 10 Cents a Copy 


Send for Specimen Copy 








ey, enn - = price and 
28 monthly payments. 
PUBLISHED BY Ww es ; aa every diamond, make 


rite for catalogue, it shows thou- 


T ravel Pub | ishi ng Co. | Se all sees within the reach 
and 


from 10 to 90 per cent. lowex than local 4 





Manefactering Jewelers, 
Dept. 4108 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Til., U. 8. A 





ST. Louis, MO. | LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Siena 
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The coupon at the bottom of this page is worth Seventy-five Cents to you 











i 


~ shite © 


to get 


HOME OF THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE AND THE “TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME,"’ IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, New York 


The “Twentieth Century Home’: 


When it was announced that a new periodical, «« The Twentieth Century Home,’’ was 

to be issued, no one was so optimistic as to hope that it had 
An entirely new, original and distinct field. 

Yet the publishers, in designing it, believed that they did have sucha field. Briefly 
expressed, this is the attempt to present for the first time in any publication, the whole 
world of living and household work from a standpoint that will be strictly accurate and 
scientific in every respect. 

The exact truth in everything applied to life— 


that is what the publishers of ««The Twentieth Century Home”’ are aiming to give, 


and to accomplish this, they have secured the services of the ablest thinkers in every branch 


of household work and of methods of living. 
Not tradition, not old nurse-stories, not imaginary good, but 


How to do, according to the best lights of modern science— 
that is what «« The Twentieth Century Home’? will aim to teach. 


SINGLE COPIES10 CENTS; ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $1.00. SAMPLE COPY SENT FREE. 


The COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


At a time when South American affairs are of great import, nothing will be 
read with greater interest than the new series in ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan’’ by 


COSMOPOLITAN, 
IRVINCTON, 

NEW YORK 

Please enter 

my subscription — 
to the Cosmopolitan unexpected, dramatic ! 
Magazine and ‘The 

Twentieth Century 


ton price for both $2.00) fo The COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
enclose $1.25, as per 
wae" 


Cyrus Townsend Brady, «‘ The Dramatic History of South America.”’ 


No novel could be fuller of incident—striking, extraordinary, 


Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 





SINGLE COPIES 10 CENTS; ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $1.00 
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INTERNATIONAL COLONIZING COMPANY 


71 Broadway, New York City 


Our Company Has a Tract oF LAND OF 


THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND ACRES 
IN COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


on the east bank of the Magdalena River, about five hundred miles from the coast. It 
> naga 1,000 feet above the level of the sea and has a frontage on the river of about 25 
miles. 

The property will be divided into 20, 40, 80, and 100 acre farms and sold to the first 
500 settlers at $5 per acre, payable $1 per acre cash and $1 per acre in four equal annual 
payments, payable without interest. 

The climate, soil, and productions are the same as Southern California, to which 
are added Tropical Fruits such as Oranges, Lemons, Limes, Grape Fruit, Pineapples, 
Grapes, Cocoa, and Rubber Trees, Ginseng Root, Tobacco, etc. 

TIMBER 

In addition to the agricultural products mentioned we have thousands of acres of all 
varieties of hard woods, such as Mahogany, Lignum-vite, Oak, Spanish Cedar, Ash, 
Laurel, Redwood—suitable for cabinet work. Also Cinchona, Copaiva, Sarsaparilla, Cin- 
namon, Cloves, Arrowroot, Ginger Root and Ginseng Root. 

MANUFACTURING 

We are prepared to assist and encourage any desirable manufacturing business that 

may seek an opening in our colony. We intend that it shall be an 
INDUSTRIAL COLONY 
where we will have the following: 

Carriage and wagon factory, blacksmith shops, furniture factory, cigar factory, box 
factory, shoe factory, ice factory and electric plant, agricultural implement works, iron 
foundry, mining machinery, flour and grist mill, saw mills, and within a few years other 
industries will follow. 

Note.—We desire to notify our correspondents and others, who may take an interest 
in our Colony, that since we commenced advertising our enterprise in the 

“‘New York Daily Sun” 
we have secured through said medium the most important industry needed in the estab- 
lishment of a 





FIRST CLASS COLONY 

namely, a first-class saw mill, to be operated by a well known mill man of Indiana, who 
has purchased 3,200 acres of our hardwood Timber land, at $10 per acre. In addition to 
cutting his own timber, he agrees to purchase for cash any timber cut by any settler on 
our Colony, and haul the same to his mill. He will also have to do Custom Work for any 
settler. Through the same medium of advertising we have applications for 40 and 80 
acre farms from more than 50 settlers in Massachusetts, 50 from Missouri, and 100 from 
other States. 


CARTAGENA 


ReEpuBLic oF Cortomsta, S. A. 

We have a tract of fifty thousand acres Timber land and Agricultural land, south of 
Cartagena, with river transportation, upon which is a first class saw mill, in good running 
order. We propose to incorporate a company to operate this enterprise, by producing Lum- 
ber for market, and locating settlers, to produce tropical fruits, cocoa, rubber, tobacco, etc. 

We also have 150,000 acres Timber land on the Bayano River, 30 miles south of Pan- 
ama, for sale at a bargain—all hardwood timber. 

For full information, maps, etc., apply to 


Wm. H. MARTIN, Land Commissioner 


We are offering no stock for sale in our Company 71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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By THE AuTtHor oF “THE MISSISSIPPI 
BUBBLE.” 


The Way to 
the West 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


with illustrations by 


FrEDERIC REMINGTON 


HE story of the settlement of 
-_ the West, with special reference 

to transportation from the ear- 
liest days to the systems of the pres- 
ent. Diversified by biographies of 
Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett and 
Kit Carson. Price, $1.20 net; post- 
paid, $1.35. 

THE 


Bobbs-Merrill Co., Publishers 
INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 














“Campfires 


IN THE 


Wilderness” 


By E. W. BURT 


A practical and instructive book on 
Camping Out and Life in the Woods. 





Two hundred pages and thirty-four il- 
lustrations. Cloth bound, green and 
white. 





Tells the hunter where to go and what 
to take, with an account of travels and 
adventures on the Great Lakes and 
the Wilds of New Brunswick. 


Price po tpaid, $1.00 or with subscrip- 
tion or renewal to FIELD AND 
STREAM for one year $2.00. 


The JOHN P. BURKHARD CORPORATION 


35 W, 21st St. New York 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


Go to CUBA 


ore Land of Eternal Spring 
VIA MOBILE 


VIA NEW YORK TO ALL 
Shortest cheapest ar d best route irom west and middle west 





AMERICANS IN CUBA 


NORTH SIDE PORTS 





a=) where the soil is of incomparable richness and fertility. THE CUBA 
mo BuLteTin, a bountifully and artistically illustrated monthly, is alive 
me with pertinent Cuban topics, and publishes each month statistical tables 
& showing where and how American Manufacturers, Exporters, and Im- 
porters are specially favored under the new Reciprocity Treaty with 
=) Cuba. A copy for the asking. Address Room 11, 27 William St., New 
Ap York. a=) 


A. L. RULAND, G. P. A. 27 William St.. NEW YORK 


rola sid POROGUIA VONOGERA GRRE 


= MUNSON S. S. LINE 3 
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A Delightful Winter 
Tour Around Beautiful 


PORTO RICO 


By the rew steamers ““COAMO” (5,000 tons) and “‘ PONCE” (3,500 tons). 
A three weeks’ trip in the Tropics, made with every comfort, and permitting 
every opportunity for seeing and enjoying the rare beauty of the island. 


ENTIRE COST OF TRIP, $1530 AND $140 


which includes every expense aboard, tourists using the steamers as a hotel while visit- 

ing the various ports. These steamers have all the appointments of sea-going yachts, 

and the cuisine and service are of the highest class. All state-rooms are on deck amid- 

ships. Steamship “Ponce” sails February 27 and March 26. Steamship “Coamo” sails 
February 13 and March 12. 


For further particulars and descriptive pamphlet, address 
THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO., 1 Broadway, New York 
OR, RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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““, TURKEY, AND A GOBBLER AT THAT” 
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HUNTING 


THE WILD TURKEY 


BY STANLEY SNOW 


UCKY are you who have met the 
wild turkey in the hushed sanctu- 
ary of the woodland. You have known 
life at high tide, have lived in every 
molecule of your being if you have felt 
the thrill of contact with the almost 
supernatural cunning of the craftiest of 
the craity. Not the craft of the destroyer 
is his, not the wily cunning of the cow- 
ardly, but the skill of the well taught, the 
subtly intuitive knowing of the perse- 
cuted noble. For, hunted incessantly by 
the bandits of the bush, pursued by man, 
his only superior, Sir Turkey still is ever 
the personification of noble breeding. King 
of the wildwood in very truth is he, and 
such a grand one! His regal dress of 
bronze and navy blue, daintily trimmed 
in crimson and -white, is worn with no 
less dignity and pride than might have been 
the most gorgeous robes of King Solomon. 
To circumvent so grand a bird, to match 
your skill and intellect against his cun- 
ning, and win— Ah! gentlemen, that is 
something far above the money-grubbing, 
glory-grabbing triumphs of the envious 
world of men. 

Several different methods for taking 
the wild turkey are pursued, the most 
popular being the “calling” method. The 
wild gobbler, like his tame brother, is an 
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inveterate and ardent lover, which quality 
since even before the white man first 
came to hunt him in Virginia and the 
Carolinas has led him blindly into a 
vastly more serious trouble than the mat- 
ter of squabbles with his jealous brothers. 
Long, long ago some observiny aborigine 
learned to call him to his doom by imitat- 
ing the seductive yelp of the hen turkey. 
The ambushed savage, well practiced in 
producing his mendacious call, readily 
decoyed the love-mad gobbler within easy 
range of his deadly arrow. The white 
man learned of the Indian. Shrewd as 
he is, the turkey has not fully learned 
that frequently death lurks behind the 
dulcet call of his lady-love. His desire 
is temperea by distrust, however, and 
despite his bluster and hurry to reach the 
side of the lovelorn hen, he is wary, and 
cautiously dallies in his coming, to assure 
himself that all is well. He will detect 
the faintest error in the most carefully 
modulated call, or will see the slightest 
movement. Then swift and still as a 
fleeting shadow he will steal away to the 
deepest cover, there to remain in hiding 
till his fears subside before his rising 
ardors. 

The “caller” most common in the South, 
where this method of hunting the wild 
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turkey is practiced almost exclusively, 
is a small bone, taken from a turkey 
wing. It is about four inches long and 
thinner than a lead pencil. The call or 
“yelp” of the hen, given three times in 
quick succession, is simulated by an in- 
terrupted sucking of air . through 
the bone tube. The caller purses 
his lips over one end of the hol- 





low bone and cups his hands 
about the other end to temper 
the sound. The full ca- pacity 


of the tube is not taxed, or it would make 
no sound, but with his lips the caller mod- 
ifies the aperture through which the air 
is sucked, and so gives a very good imita- 
tion of the call of the hen. It requires 
considerable practice, however, to become 
proficient, also a good knowledge of “tur- 
key talk.” 

Other methods are “laying for,” shoot- 
ing on the roost, coursing with dogs, still- 
hunting and stalking. The two former 
are most unsportsmanlike, as the bird has 
very little chance. The shooter locates 
the feeding ground of the turkeys to 
“lay” for them, and selecting a good am- 
bush, lies in wait like a bobcat or a fox. 
When they appear, as they will sooner or 
later, the sneak ensconced in the brush 
shoots from a rest and bushwhacks the 
noblest of the fiock. Should he be unable 
to find cover near where the turkeys are 
“using” he will scatter corn along a run 
leading to the feeding ground and thus 
draw the birds up to his ambush. This 
is called “baiting.” If the shooter re- 
mains perfectly quiet until the biggest 
gobbler is in point-blank range, with two 
or three of his followers close beside or 
beyond him,—ah! such a killing he will 
then have to tell! I discovered one of 
these “gentlemen in waiting” one damp 
November morning, and from my stand 
on the ridge I took a shot at long range 
with my rifle at the leader of the antici- 
pated flock as he started down the head 
of the ravine leading to where my friend 
of the shotgun lay hidden below me. I 
got my gobbler and incidentally a thor- 
ough blackguarding, though I was the 
least surprised at the latter and most 
pyrotechnic result of my long-range shot. 
My new-found friend called up to me 
from his blind and recited a most pic- 
turesque history of myself and fore- 


, 


fathers, clinching his assertions with the 
announcement that if I had “let them 
come we might have cleaned out the hull 
gang and any blank fool would have 
knowed it.” 

Shooting from the roost is, I think, the 
most pernicious method of hunting tur- 
keys. Yet though it is almost a parallel 
to robbing a henroost, it is much prac- 
ticed, and all too often by shooters from the 
cities. Having located the roosting place 
of the turkeys, the man steals into the 
woods late at night, spies out the big sil- 
houette of a turkey against the sky, or 
perhaps two of them in line, 
and commits mur- der, dastardly 


murder. 
Coursing _ tur- keys with 
dogs is practiced only where 


the bird is found 
—most generally, . perhaps, in 
Texas. It isa fine, dashing sport, 
the hunters following on horseback the 
swift greyhounds. The lordly gobbler is 
surprised while feeding in the open and 
driven away from the shelter toward 
the open plain. Then the dogs, chasing 
him by sight, are away, and though the 
turkey will leave them far behind in his 
flight, the dogs know that somewhere 
within a mile he will come down, after 
which he will trust to his legs. He may 
again attempt to defy pursuit by taking 
wing, but his second effort ‘s not equal 
to the first, and when he pitches to earth 
he finds the dogs close upon him. This 
has been too much of a tax upon the brave 
fellow, and once down he is soon taken. 
But what a wild, dashing chase it has been, 
and what a grand ride the horsemen have 
had! 

Still-hunting this king of game birds is 
the fairest, and the most difficult method. 
The morning after a showery day, if there 
is a good stiff wind blowing, will be most 
favorable, unless he may be followed in 
snow. If you know where to look for 
him and will use a rifle, you will get vastly 
more real sport out of hunting your tur- 
key up the wind on a damp day with no 
snow on the ground. But let us hope that 
the woods are fairly open, and hilly, for 
your gobbler must be shot at a good dis- 
tance unless you have the luck to surprise 
him on a hillside as you top the ridge. You 
must have sharp eyes, must wear clothes 
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that harmonize with the woods, must 
shoot true. In fact, you must be a still- 
hunter, and a good one, if you would trust 
to that one day to get your turkey. And 
you may also be sure yeur luck was with 
you if you do get him. 

In the snow, on the turkey’s Northern 
ranges, he will test the still-hunter’s mettle, 
but little more. There is ever the telltale 
track, and for him who has the stamina 
to keep going all day, up and down hill, 
through dense snarls of shrubbery and 
brambles, along open ridges, over swampy 
swales, slipping, dodging snow falling 
from disturbed bushes, sliding, stumbling 
ever on with the senses constantly » 
alert, there waits a gobbler at the 
end of the trail. But he is a sad, 
bedraggled fellow when at last 
you find him—it is almost like shooting a 
cripple. Then you have just about gone 
your limit, there are miles of snow be- 
tween you and home, it is getting dark and 
the gobbler is heavy. The fact that you 
might easily have shot one of the hens or 
a small gobbler when their strength gave 
out earlier in the day and they dropped 
off one by one to find cover to one side of 
the trail alone remains to comfort you, and 
you are just a bit jaunty as you swing 
homeward with the leader of the flock over 
your shoulder. He knew from early 
morning, the crafty old fel- 
low, that you were after him, 
even though you did not 
once get a glimpse of him. 

A common cur dog, coun- 
try raised, makes the best 
turkey dog for use in stalking. 
Coming up on the birds suddenly, he will 
set to barking, when the turkeys will 
“tree” and pay more attention to the dog 
than to the shooter. This method, how- 
ever, should be classed with ambushing 
and shooting on the roost. The turkey is 
no squirrel, to hide on the upper side of 
a limb or in a hole, and treed in this man- 
ner he is at a distinct disadvantage. 

It is well known that turkeys will lie 
to a setter or pointer, especially if found 
in maiden cane or tall grass or weeds. 
But here he is not often found, and also 
here the dog is lost to view from the 
shooter. Should the dog find a turkey in 
woodcock cover the turkey will make off 
at the approach of the shooter unless the 
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cover is very dense. Well-trained pointers 
are frequently used on turkeys in the 
denser covers of the South, but they are 
not allowed to range very wide. 

The habits of the turkey are similar to 
those of the quail, in that he will frequent 
the same runs going to and returning from 
feeding. Save when suddenly alarmed 
he always moves on foot and invariably 
follows the same route to and from the 
feeding ground. He is most apt to be 
found in hilly timber land, where there 
are plenty of oak, chesnut and beech trees 
along the ridges. During the shooting 
season his principal subsistence is “mast,” 
the nuts from these trees. 

To return to the first and most popular 
method of circumventing the wild turkey, 
that by calling, I can perhaps best describe 
the vicissitudes of the turkey hunter, point 
out his errors and enlarge upon the morals 
of the lessons he learns by telling a story: 

* * * 


When the down-river packet stopped at 
the landing at Frenchman’s Creek, on the 
Missouri side of the Mississippi, late one 
November evening, it left, along with the 
empty egg cases and the new fodder cutter, 
a young man who carried a gun case and 
a grip. The powerful search-light dis- 
closed a long storehouse on the levee, and 
as the steamer swung out the man with 
the gun, attracted by the light of a lantern, 
entered the door of the dark storehouse, 
where he found two men counting over 
a pile of empty grain sacks. 

“Where will I find Rousan’s?” he in- 
quired. 

“Right here,’ was the answer. 

Soon the men came forward and the 
stranger introduced himself as being down 
from St. Louis for a few days’ turkey 





hunting, a man well known to the Rousans 
having sent him. He was made very wel- 
come. The man with the dark beard said 
that he and John were going out for tur- 
keys in the morning. 

It was early in the 
some one rapped on_ his 


morning when 
door and 
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told him to hurry and dress, as it would 
soon be daylight. Cold shoes were jerked 
on, and soon the three, Mr. Nelson, John 
Rousan and the visitor, slipped out the back 
door into the gloom of the morning. It 
was very cold and a heavy hoarfrost was 
on the ground. The men made their way 
out a back gate and across a small field 
of fall wheat toward the woods. Mr. 
Nelson carried a rifle and wore a cartridge 
belt, while John had a muzzle-loading 
shotgun. The conversation was subdued, 
and pertained strictly to the gang of tur- 
keys that “used” near the landing. The 
visitor was told that so far that season 
none had been shot. They were hunted, 
but were very wild. 

On entering the woods Mr. Nelson 
started off up one of two high ridges, while 
John and our friend from the city took 
the other. No word was said now, and 
the hunters were as careful as possible to 
make but little noise. As John lost no 
time in getting up the ridge, for it was 
becoming light, his new companion was 
well winded when told where his stand 
would be. John said he would go a little 
farther on, and soon was lost in the sparse 
small growth that here covered the ridge. 

Selecting a likely place in a clump of 
scrub oaks, the novice felt himself ready 
for all the turkeys in Missouri; but he was 
not just pleased with the looks of things. 
He did not take well to this matter of 
being told where to stay: he didn’t figure 
on a turkey that morning. Why, now that 
it was getting lighter he could even see 
the house down near the river. He was 
little more than just inside the timber! 
John or Mr. Nelson would get the turkey 
that morning, surely! 

After a very long time he heard a tur- 
key yelping some distance off in the direc- 
tion John had taken. Patient waiting 
brought no developments, however, and 
when by and by the sun sent his warm 
rays slanting through the trees our friend 
was thoroughly chilled and discouraged. 
The sunshine was most welcome, and he 
lost no time in getting into its range. 

But soon after sunrise John was seen 
coming back. He said the turkeys saw 
him, he reckoned, for he heard them flying 
down from their roosts. They should have 
heen out earlier. He had been calling, but 


it did no good. On the way to the house 
the two were joined by Nelson, very much 
disgusted. He said there had been three 
big turkeys right on top of him—he could 
have hit one of'them with his fist! He 
had been lying down in some scrub on 
the sunny side of his ridge, calling occa- 
sionally and very carefully, when he heard 
a little noise on the ridge above and behind 
him. He tried to twist his head around to 
see, but could not. Then he cocked the 
rifle, raised his shoulder a little and care- 
fully hitched around—when away sailed 
three big turkeys from the top of the 
ridge. No use to try for a flying 
turkey with a target rifle with a barrel 
as heavy as a crowbar. Besides he didn’t 
have time. 

Bright and early the following morn- 
ing the turkey hunter was once more astir, 
but when he came downstairs with his 
gun and carrying his shoes he found four 
red-eyed men still bent over a card table, 
unwilling to leave poker for their beds. No 
turkey that morning! It rained the follow- 
ing night and the woods were quite damp 
in the morning, while a gale of wind was 
blowing. No game was seen or heard until, 
on the way back to the house for breakfast 
the hunter, while walking along a high 
ridge in the timber, espied a flock of tur- 
keys in a corner of the wheat field in the 
valley, about two hundred yards below 
him. He stopped stock still and stared; 
they were the first wild turkeys he had 
ever seen. What could he do? If only 
he had a rifle instead of his 12-guage! A 
rail fence zigzagged down the ridge near 
by, and the novice decided to attempt to 
stalk the turkeys. He slipped out of sight 
behind the ridge, then worked around till 
he came to the fence. Getting behind it, he 
crept carefully over the ridge and began 
the descent, pausing now and again to 
watch his game. Once he noticed that 
some of them had their heads raised and 
appeared alarmed, so he lay still for some 
minutes. Carefully the hunter raised his 
head and peeped through the fence rails, 
when—horrors !—all of the seven turkeys 
were on the wing, looking monstrously big 
and making rapid headway toward the 
opposite woods. Well, he had seen them, 
any way! 

Fired by the sight, the hunter decided 
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“HE HAD BEEN HUNTING A HUNTER!” 


after breakfast to go after them again. 
The men at the house said nothing in 
favor of it and their looks discouraged the 
plan. But a turkey must be had, and after 
to-day there was but one more day and 
then he must go back to the city. 
Following the wood’s road, the hunter 
went well into the bush to the northward 
of the turkeys’ range. Very carefully he 
made his way, pausing now and then to 
look and listen. The undergrowth was 
thicker here, and hope encouraged the 
hunter to go carefully and be ready. Sud- 
denly as he came over the crest of a little 
ridge, three big turkeys loomed up, tre- 


mendously large, in the immediate fore- 
ground. Their heads were raised; then in 
a trice they were running to gain headway 
for flight. 

Bang! 

Away flew the turkeys; and the boy, 
for he was little more, opened the-gun to 
replace the exploded cartridge. Just why 
he had not fired the other barrel he did 
not know. He was shaking a little, too. 
But he had had a shot at them, any way! 

Now he went on after them. He saw 
one walking along the ridge above him. 
But it was watching him and dodged out 
of sight in a jiffy. No more turkeys that 
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day. Though they were carefully hunted 
and called not once more were they seen. 
Mr. Nelson said in the evening that the 
proper thing to do after shooting would 
have been to move around beyond the 
scattered turkeys very quietly and then, 
after a rest, to start calling. 

The morning of the last day found the 
hunter in the woods just before dawn. He 
selected a stand on the ridge where he 
had been the first morning, but farther 
into the woods. Then he saw the top of 
a newly fallen tree a short distance far- 
ther along the ridge and decided that it 
would make a better blind. It was yet 
quite dark, and as he started off the hunter 
stumbled over a root, when a startling 
“Whop-wop-wop !” from the top of the tree 
whose root he had stumbled over brought 
him erect and staring. It was only in time 
to see two turkeys disappear ia the gloom 
with little more noise than a pair of owls 
might have made! It was useless to throw 
up the gun as he did, no use to stand there 
gaping into the darkness. Two more tur- 
keys gone and not even shot at! Did any 
one ever have such heartbreaking luck? 
Why if he had only remained where he 
was the turkeys would soon have flown 
down right under his very nose! 

Undismayed, he decided to make the best 
of his last day, and again ambushed him- 
self, hoping there were more turkeys roost- 
ing near. By and by, as day began to 
break, he heard the cautious “yelp-yelp- 
yelp” of a hen turkey coming faintly from 
an adjoining ridge. Feeling in his pocket 
for his turkey call, he was not a little dis- 
turbed to find it missing. Search through 
all his pockets failed to produce it, nor was 
it to be found on the ground about him. 
What beastly luck! What was he to do 
now? It would be hopeless to attempt to 
stalk the lonely hen, for there was but little 
cover on the other ridge, and besides, she 
would be more alert than if ske were not 
alone. 

Again the hopeful call of the hen drifted 
across the ravine. It seemed she was 
down near the point of the ridge, toward 
the wheat field in the valley below; per- 
haps anxiously waiting for the flock to 
come to breakfast. 

The second call was too much for the 
hunter—there was at least a chance—and 


he started after that hen turkey. He 
might get there about the same time as 
the flock. He would take his time and 
“make his sneak” like a regular Indian. 

Slowly, carefully, soft of foot, every 
sense alert and with the safety slide of his 
hammerless shoved forward, the hunter 
drew up from the ravine toward the point 
of the ridge. There was the “yelp-yelp- 
yelp” again, decidedly near, but softer now. 
The hunter paused behind a snarl of lau- 
rels, not daring to raise his head. He had 
not expected to find the hen so near and 
feared he might have alarmed her, for he 
had disturbed the bushes just as she called. 
With bated breath and trembling jaw, eyes 
agleam and muscles tense, the hunter 
raised his head, inch by inch. Then he 
was on his feet with a jerk and a shout, 
for there within forty yards sat a country- 
man at the foot of a big sycamore with 
his old fusee at a ready and pointed right 
at him. He had been hunting a hunter! 

“I come mighty nigh shootin’ you-all, 
Mistah !” exclaimed the other. “You want 
to be d——d careful about sneakin’ up on 
a man that way. You think I was a 
turkey ?” 

Bang! bang! bang! bang! came the rip- 
ping reports of a shotgun from the ridge 
the novice had left. Some-one was mix- 
ing it up with the turkeys for sure! Then 
the disgruntled turkey caller shouldered 
his rusty musket and shambled off river- 
ward, leaving our friend to consider in 
mortification his many misfortunes and 
mistakes. 

On the way back to Rousans’ for break- 
fast, moody and low in spirits, the tyro 
turkey hunter did not observe another 
hunter who sat on a stump by the path 
awaiting him. Imagine, then, his surprise 
when the stranger arose in front of him 
with a cheery good morning and swinging 
three big turkeys from a repeating shot- 
gun over his shoulder. Here, then, was 
the man who had done the shooting when 
our friend and his “turkey” stood staring 
at each other with nerves strung almost 
to fighting pitch. This round-faced, be- 
whiskered, citified man in rubber boots 
with three turkeys in a single morning! 
It was too much! Our friend grunted a 
greeting to the successful hunter and 
passed on, not deigning to glance a second 
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time at the three grand birds. A lump 
was in his throat. Had it been possible 
he might have cried. 

After breakfast, in the quiet of the little 
store at the landing, the visiting sports- 
man confided his ill luck to Mr. Nelson. 
Tears were in his eyes and his chin quiv- 
ered as he related his unhappy experience 
of the morning. He had not been hunting 
for over a year, and now, after to-day, 
would see no 
more of it for an- 
other year. The 
few quail he had 
shot were of 
small account; 
he wanted a tur- 
key. Utterly dis- 
consolate, the 
young fellow sat 
by the _ store 
stove, slapped at 
flies and smoked. 
The older man 
eyed him occa- 
sionally. He felt 
sorry for him, he 
had tried so hard. 

“Til tell you 
what you do,” 
said Nelson. 
“You take my rifle and go up 
along the ridge road about 
three or four o’clock this after- 
noon. The farmers are haul- 
ing an occasional load of corn 
to us here and it scatters along 
the road a little. I have seen 
turkeys along the road at dif- 
ferent times, and you are pret- 
ty apt to find them looking for 
corn.” 

Here was one more hope. 
Our friend well knew how to handle 
a rifle, for he was a National Guards- 
man and one of the best shots in 
his regiment. He would try it, and he 
thanked the older man _ with fervor. 
Promptly at three o’clock, according to 
instructions, he again started out. He 
carried the heavy target rifle and Nel- 
son’s cartridge belt was buckled around 
him well stocked with the long, tapered 
.25 caliber cartridges. “Use the peep,” 
Nelson had told him, “and look out for 
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the trigger—you only need to wave your 
finger at it to turn her loose.” 

Up the red-clay hill, where the road 
wound into the golden woodland, the 
hunter cautiously made his way. Now the 
road was well into the woods and he 
paused now and then to carefully peer 
around its succession of curves. A quick 
little gray squirrel scampered across the 
road, and a beautiful cardinal bird flitted 
among the trees. 
How still every- 
thing was, how 
blue the sky, how 
bright the sun- 
shine and how 
pretty the ma- 
jestic river in 
the distance ! 
Well, even if he 
did not get a 
turkey, he had 
really enjoyed 
himself. Never 
before had he 
seen such a wil- 
derness of roll- 
ing woodland. 
He wondered 
what the 
Ozarks must be 
like where they were moun- 
tains and not hills, as they 
were here. 

What was that? Something 
was moving in the road around 
the bend. The hunter could 
see it through the fringe of 
alders where the road bent 
around the intervening gully. 
A turkey, and a gobbler at 
that ! 

Now the great bird moved 
from behind the screening bushes and 
the hunter could plainly see the old fel- 
low’s long brush swinging at his breast 
as he moved about, feeding, scarcely a 
hundred yards away. 

Down flat upon the ground went our 
friend, and in a jiffy the peep sight was 
adjusted and the hammer raised. Steady 
now! Careful! This was the last 
chance, and there must be no blunder. 
The heavy barrel was balanced over the 
extended left hand and a bead drawn 
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upon the unsuspecting gobbler. How 
steady that blessed old “crowbar” barrel 
held! There was never anything just like 
a rifle. Now for the opportunity. If Mr. 
Gobbler only would face about a little and 
present his breast or side. Steady now! 
Remember the hair trigger ! 

Bang! 

Instantly there was a big commotion in 
the road and the hunter was running 
around the bend, loading as he ran. But 
no turkey was in the road and nly a small 
cloud of dust remained! 

The hunter stopped and listened, hold- 
ing his breath the while. Not a sound, 
save the tumultuous beating of his own 
heart, could he hear. A gentle breeze 
stirred the branches of the oak-trees. All 
was serenely still. Was he dreaming? 

No,—there in the dust of the old road- 
way was a broad smooch where the gob- 
bler had struck the ground with one of his 
great wings when he took flight; and here 
were his tracks. 

Miserable luck? It was maddening. 
But the boy’s blood was up. He had not 
lost the gobbler yet, and he peered left 
and right into the woods. He tiptoed to 
the edge of the ravine across which he 
had shot, and cocked the rifle. Nothing 
moved; not a twig swayed; not a leaf 
rustled. The boy’s hands no longer trem- 
bled; he was the man again, and was 
angry clear through. The gobbler had 
disappeared too quickly to have gone far. 
Perhaps he had jumped into one of the 
ravines on either side of the road and 
was hiding, like the hunter had seen quail 
hide when they were badly frightened. 

Suddenly, “tip-tip-tip-tip,” came the 
sound of something trotting briskly on 
the leafy old road, and our friend whirled 
like a flash,—only to frighten a strange 
cur dog that had not noticed him and was 


making for the landing. It was a bad 
scare for both, but it served to steady the 
boy’s nerves. That turkey was somewhere 
in either one of those two ravines, he felt, 
and within short range. But he did not 
dare to hunt him, for if he should flush 
the gobbler he could not hope to hit him 
with the cumbersome target rifle. He 
must wait for the game to move, and trust 
to luck to be looking in the right direction 
when it did, for, if unhurt, the gobbler 
would move swift and still. The best 
course was to keep very still and to watch 
the woods on both sides of the road. If 
after a reasonable time the gobbler did not 
move, he would hunt for him, and he now 
began to entertain hopes of finding the 
big’ bird dead in the shrubbery on the hill- 
side. 

Shadows were gone; dusk hovered new , 
minutes had lengthened alarmingly. The 
hunter felt he must soon explore the dark- 
ening ravines ;—and for what? Was it to 
be a dead gobbler or a swift, dusky phan- 
tom that once more would quicken through 
his very fingers? 

Hark! 

From the ravine across the road came 
a flapping and thrashing, and over the 
bank jumped the new turkey hunter, all 
aflame. There he was—the gobbler— 
crippled, but nevertheless flapping his big 
wings and making slow progress up the 
other side of the gully. 

Bang! 

A yell and two prodigious jumps down- 
ward on the part of the man, a tre- 
mendous flapping and flying of feathers 
from the gobbler, and there at the bottom 
of that blessed little ravine sat the proved 
Turkey Hunter, his eyes bright with 
tears of joy, the muzzle of his rifle full 
of dirt and the great gobbler across his 
knees. 


























HUNTING MULE DEER 


An Fasterner’s Hunt in Wyoming by Proxy 


BY B. W. MITCHELL 


i? is winter on the ranch; winter, and 

all that comes with it, so Ernest tells 
me; and he knows, too. He has been sheep 
ranching on the Wyoming plains several 
years. That is how I came to go mule- 
deer hunting with him one chill day lately, 
as we sat by the blazing logs in the deep 
old fireplace at the club, when he had come 
for a brief visit to the “effete East.” I 
feel that I almost went with him in bodily 
presence; for Ernest is one of your 
graphic fellows whose words carry pic- 
tures in them. I lived that hunt; I held my 
breath at the supreme moment lest I dis- 
turb the splendid quarry; I thrilled with 
Ernest’s own excitement as he fired; I 
saw it all. He must tell the tale to you: 

“Tt was winter on the ranch; and winter 
means much on a Wyoming sheep ranch, 
where the mercury itself gets chills and 
goes on a strike, and if you really want 
to know how cold it is you must fill your 
thermometer with fire water. I had been 
without fresh meat for some time, for I 
didn’t want to kill one of my fine lambs 
just then—besides, we had been eating 
mutton all fall till our whiskers began to 
come out woolly. We wanted a change, 

“The treeless plain, as far as the eye 
could range, was white with deep snow. 
The cold was intense, somewhere about 
“twenty below Cairo,” as Ramshorn Bob 
phrased it. But it was clear, beautifully 
clear, with no possible sign of any coming 
blizzard; so I felt that I could safely risk 
a hunt, with its enforced absence from my 
flock. You see, when a man is sheep 
ranching, he realizes the true inwardness 
of that 90 + 9 Gospel Hymn as he couldn’t 
be taught to do any other way. In the 
afternoon, therefore, I took two of the 
men with me and we rode over, about 
fifteen miles, to a place I had taken up— 
homesteaded—along the river at the foot 
of the mountains. I had built a log cabin 
there, where we would spend the night 


and make an early start next morning 
for the hunt. 

“Nothing happened on the ride over— 
that is, nothing but cold weather—and we 
were glad enough to dip down among the 
river bluffs into the cottonwood grove 
where the cabin stands. We were so stiff 
and numb with cold that we could hardly 
dismount, but we put the horses in the 
shed first and then stamped and stumbled 
into the cabin. Cold? Was that cabin 
cold? Boys, the air in it was frozen fast to 
the logs! We had a roaring fire going in 
a few minutes, but that condemned shack 
simply wouldn’t warm up. It was like 
trying to heat the section; and it wasn’t 
a big cabin, either. Finally we had some 
supper and crawled into our sleeping bags. 
[ tell you, in one of those things you can 
just put your thumb to your nose at Jack 
lrost: cold is an impossibility. About 
four o’clock in the morning I tumbled 
out, and by six I had that room cold- 
temperate. You could just about see your 
breath, instead of having it float down to 
the floor in snowflakes. We _ hurried 
through our breakfast and stepped out into 
the pink dawn. 

“The first bite of that arctic air frosted 
the moist breath in our nostrils; but, oh, 
what a sight that was! The heavy frosts 
of the bottom lands clothed every little 
twig of the giant cottonwoods with a 
feathery garment, filamented like the finest 
eider down. Those great bare gray trunks 
with skeleton arms reaching out, dividing 
and subdividing into the smallest branches, 
and the fine tracery of the twigs, all 
trimmed in crystal lace, gave us a glimpse 
of the beauties of fairyland. The bluffs 
showed a splendid contrast of deep-green 
firs against the dazzling whiteness of the 
universal snow carpet. The eastern sky 
glowed in soft pinks and in gold, exqui- 
sitely shaded off into the deep blue of 
the zenith, while narrow bands of cloud 
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floating above the horizon caught the on- 
coming sunbeams and glowed in richest 
crimson. Not a breath of air stirred; it 
was an ideal day for the hunt. 

“We separated, the two men keeping 
along the stream, while I turned up a deep 
draw that led in a gradual rise to the 
main line of bluffs back from the river. 
The sun rose in clear splendor and car- 
peted the earth in diamonds that flashed 
resplendent from every side. The firs with 
tufted drapery of snow were glorious. On 
and on I walked for two laborious hours. 
Not a trail, not a track, not a trace of 
game. I had worked pretty well up to- 
ward the bluffs when I stopped to rest on 
an old log. The shrouded landscape was 
still as death, and as imperiously impres- 
sive. A supernatural calm seems to settle 
over a man when alone in the still winter 
woods; and I sat silent, motionless, with 
the intense stillness around me. 

“Suddenly, scratch, scratch, scratch: a 
faint sound came to me across the silence. 
I shook off the spell of the white still 
world and strained every sense. Scratch, 
scratch, scra-a-atch! This time I locate 
the sound. It comes from across the 
valley. I look intently. There he is! 
True enough, on the opposite slope a mag- 
nificent mule deer was rubbing his antlers 
against the trunk of a fir. But how to 
get him? He is a full half-mile away; 
and the only perfectly safe line of ap- 
proach means a detour of at least two 
miles, with the almost certain probability 
of not finding him; he is restless and 
evidently on the move. No: I must stalk 
him where he stands. It is the true sports- 
man’s method, any way. But I need the 
meat! So behold me—a meat hunter for 
the nonce, but a true sportsman in spite 
of myself. I slip off the log into the snow 
and watch for a second to see if he has 
detected the movement. He is quietly 
amusing himself with the tree. Like a 
reptile I crawl through the soft, powdery 
snow, pausing often to shake it from my 
wrists where it sifts in behind the gloves 
and fairly burns the skin. I make for a 
low-spreading fir. I have gained it, and 
with it concealment. The soft snow ren- 
ders my advance noiseless. The firs now 
afford me plenty of cover, and I creep 
swiftly from one to another. I have 


gained the bottom of the ravine and start 
up the slope. Two trees, carefully lined 
up, guide me. The cramped anxious ad- 
vance tells on me; I am winded and 
weary. On and onI go; up, up, up among 
the dense firs. I am congratulating my- 
self on the skill of my stalk, for I have 
not made a sound. As I approach my 
goal, my blood courses swifter through my 
body and my nerves tingle in anticipation. 
There is my tree—his tree! I know it 
by that broken bough. He is gone! 

“IT needed that meat. It is a shame to 
have that perfect stalk go for naught. No 
use. Heis gone. I am ina dense grove of 
firs and can see only a short distance each 
way. Well, I will track the rascal, softly, 
stealthily. He may be but a few steps 
away. I creep forward a short distance. 
A sudden rush startles me. The fir boughs 
part with a swish. ‘Click, click, click,’ 
something rings sharply on the winter air 
like the swift skilled strokes of single- 
sticks. I turn quickly. Two huge stags, 
almost as large as elk, are dueling not 
twenty steps from me, dueling for the 
prize of love and beauty. ‘Their inter- 
locked horns, their straining muscles and 
blazing eyes form a rare picture, seen of 
few men. They fascinate me. The battle 
is Homeric, the clash of elemental pas- 
sions. I move. They see me, and are off 
in the mad haste of terror. But the blood- 
thirst is quicker yet, and at the rifle’s crack 
one sinks bleeding and struggling on the 
snow. The crimson stream stains the 
white purity where the dying warrior lies. 
[ keep perfectly still. From all sides 
startled deer step daintily into the open to 
investigate that strange sharp sound. They 
stand a full half minute in petrified amaze. 
I count them. Twelve beautiful creatures 
in sight at once, still as statues. How 
many can I shoot? But I have all I need, 
and I am a sportsman. Suddenly, with a 
snort and a rush, they are gone. I look 
down the hillside. Eleven others are rush- 
ing along the valley and up the slope down 
which I have just toiled so painfully. It is 
a great sight. I walk to my prize, exulting 
in success. The outfit has meat now for 
days; and T have made a record stalk. 
Oh, the pride in that stalk! But as I stoop 
to cut the noble animal’s throat—oh, the 
pity of it!” 
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THE WINTER CAMP AT TWILIGHT 


OUTSIDE THE 


WINDOW PANE 


Photos by the Author 


HERE are two ways of looking at Win- 
ter—through a window pane, or from 
the other side of it. There are two 

ways of looking at a snow drift as a bed—from 
the inside of it, or from the outside of it. 
There are two ways of looking at a forest— 
while it is standing untouched and untracked, 
or while it is stacked up as cord wood, ready 
for a fire in the kitchen stove. There are 
two ways of looking at ice—one when you 
see a mile of it, glittering and untracked, and 
another when you see fifty pounds of it in the 
family ice box, not far from the kitchen stove. 

Now all of life, when one comes to that, is 
simply point-of-view. If you want to huddle 
up by the radiator, or put your feet in the 
oven of the cooking stove, or roast yourself 
close to the grate, that is one way of taking 
life and of taking the winter. For you it 
may, under certain circumstances, be the bet- 
ter way, though you will allow perhaps a 


doubt even as to that, in the mind of one 
who formerly knew no better. 

Ice of itself is good, when it tinkles in the 
glass, or when it serves as a support to a 
fat capon for tomorrow’s dinner. But ice 
may have a still more wholesome use. The 
snow which heaps the dooryard may be beau- 
tiful as you see it through the frosted win- 
dow panes; but take the advice of many who 
know, and get out into the wilderness if you 
wish to see it in a still greater beauty. The 
glowing backlog, or the even-cut short sticks 
of cord wood, may seem excellently good, if 
you do not have to cut them yourself; but, 
believe me, the uncut forest in which the 
stove wood grew is a far more beautiful and 
compelling thing. 

Winter is the most beautiful and satisfy- 
ing time of the year. The great things of 
the world have been done by countries which 
have a winter. The great men of the country 
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have at one time in their lives known what 
winter means. The soft Southern lands, 
Florida, Arizona, California—these do not 
long serve to content a Northern man who 
has, at one time of his life, seen the snowy 
forest or the ice-bound lake and stream. As 
between the orange and the snowball, each 
to the exclusion of the other, give us the 
snowball. It is better to have both, but if 
you must choose, take the snowball. It will 
carry you farther in the ways of life. The 
land where the citrons bloom is well enough 
for dalliance; but the land which does 
things, which puts its shoulder to all the 
wheels that get stuck and hoists them out 
again, that is the rugged region where the 
frost thickens on the pane, and where the 
winds blow and where the ice and snow 
make a cold but not inhospitable world all 
of their own. 

It is true that the legal shooting season in 
the North closes, and ought to close on most 
game animals, just previous to the advent of 
the snow, but it is a poor sportsman in these 
days of the world who cannot now and then 
get a little fun out of life without killing 
something. If the sportsman has never tried 
the delights of a trip in the absolute wilder- 
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ness in the winter time, then he has great 
store of good cheer yet to come. 

It needs no courage beyond the first step. 
The inexperienced may shudder at the 
thought of camping out in the winter time, 
yet as a matter’ of fact it is far more com- 
fortable than camping out in the summer-time 
during a rainy season. As to suffering, there 
is none, if one go properly prepared. An in- 
valid would need to be very ill indeed not to 
be benefited by camp life in the Northern 
winter wilderness. I never knew any one to 
be sick from such a trip. Upon the other 
hand, I have known very many to be dis- 
tinctly benefited by such experiences; and 
there is always a self-satisfied sort of feeling 
to the fellow who has just finished a success- 
ful winter camping trip. He feels so well, 
and strong, and happy, that he entertains a 
sort of pity for the rest of the world! The 
only thing bad about the experience is the 
coming back and going to work again on the 
wrong side of the frosty window pane. 

fer the picture lover, the winter is the 
most beautiful season of the year. Although 
the light of winter is dimmer, the reflection 
added by the snow makes it “fast” from a 
camera point of view. If one have courage 
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enough to make his exposures as short as 
possible, even in a light which does not al- 
ways seem strong, he will usually get good 
pictures in spite of himself—and .such pic- 
tures they are! Personally I have some cubic 
yards of photographs taken by myself and 
friends out of doors, and out of all of these 


tains in the winter time. They are polite, but 
very far off, dignified, reserved. I care not 
how much conceit a man may have, it will all 
leave him if once he find himself alone in 
the Rockies in midwinter. If he be a coward, 
the white terror of it all will oppress him 
and pursue him. If he be a friend to the 





GEYSERS OF THE UPPER BASIN, YELLOWSTONE PARK, IN MIDWINTER 


I prize most dearly the Winter photographs ; 
pictures of things seen in the Winter Out-of- 
doors in this glorious land of America; 
which, by the kindness of Providence, I have 
been permitted to see almost from one ocean 
to the other, in great part on foot, and some 
of the time under pack and gun. These pic- 
tures are very dear possessions, indeed, and 
yet they constitute nothing more than each 
man may secure for himself, provided that he 
but disabuse himself of the idea that the 
right place in winter is on the inside of the 
window, and not the outside. 

There are very few who visit the Rocky 
Mountains of choice in the Winter time. The 
most imperial pageantry of all the year in all 
the lands is lost to those who have not seen 
the Rockies in midwinter. They constitute a 
tremendous spectacle, and teach a tremendous 
lesson. The majesty of their white solitude 
shows one how very, very small he is. You 
cannot take liberties with the Rocky moun- 


Out-of-doors, then the cold friendship of 
these eternal hills will compass him about and 
show him to himself as he really is—small, 
very small. 

Once it was my fortune to see the Yel- 
lowstone Park, all of it, in the middle of 
winter, as very few men at that time had ever 
done, and as I. think but few have done since 
then. There is no description of those 
scenes. The white steam of the giant gey- 
sers, condensed by the icy air, made pictures 
which will never fade, even though the pho- 
tographs themselves should fade. 

In these high portions of the Rockies the 
snowfall is incredibly heavy. It lies upon the 
level from eight to twenty feet in depth, and 
were it unpacked, might measure thirty to 
sixty feet in total snow fall during the winter. 
The snow pictures of the Yellowstone Park 
in winter are sometimes of extraordinary 
beauty, and again are grotesque and curious, 
as when the warm gases coming from the 
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ground melt the snow from everything but 
the tops of shrubs and rocks near about. 

In this white wilderness of the nation’s 
great game preserve, we found at that time 
many thousands of elk—three thousand in 
one herd. There were also some buffalo still 
living on the right side of the window glass. 
Many pictures of the buffalo plowing through 
the snow enrich the collection made during 
that happy time. 

Again, far to the north of the Yellowstone, 
I have seen the bold shoulders of the Rock- 
ies covered with the white mantle of the 
snow. One picture of that upper region 
shows our party going into the mountains. 
It looks as though it might be an exploring 
party of an earlier day. I remember that 
cold land, indeed, as another world; a hap- 
pier world, and one which this winter I am 
missing very much indeed; for this time I 
am on the wrong side of the window pane. 

And then there is all the great Northern 
country of the pine lands east of the Rockies. 
Who that travels in the winter woods has 
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at the windows, which have no glass at all 
te bar one from the view of the black pines 
coldly whispering secrets of their own. 

Who, perchance journeying in the Out-of- 
doors in winter, has not paused and leaned his 
pack against a ‘tree trunk when he gazed out 
ahead over the smooth surface of some frozen 
stream, and saw the deep drag of the otter 
disappearing at the bit of open water on the 
rapids? That open bit of water is the winter 
home of the otter, and comfortable enough 
he manages to find it, although he has no 
stovewood and no frosted window pane. 

Or who has not, so journeying through the 
weods, his pack perhaps heavy, but his heart 
very light, felt suddenly from afar the cold 
breath by which the pinelands traveler in 
winter knows he is near some open lake? 
Sometimes he may be glad enough indeed 
to find that lake, if he be not sure of his 
way, or if he be in search of easier going 
than the cedar swamps afford. Presently he 
comes to the lake shore, glad enough to but- 
ton up his Mackinaw coat as the unchecked 
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not seen the camp of the lumberman, perhaps 
abandoned years ago, but offering welcome 
shelter to him at the end of a hard day on 
the snowshoes? Then indeed the low, dark 
interior seems like home to him, even though 
the roof leak a little and the wind blow in 


icy blast strikes him; but glad also to look 
out over the wondrous, white, untracked ex- 
panse. In the summer many shared your 
lake with you; in the winter it belongs only 
to you, and the fox, and the caribou. 

Or, suppose your trails have led you far 
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on toward the East, into the wilderness of 
the Atlantic regions, where the pine forests 
still talk among themselves, summer and 
winter, and where wild things still live and 
will always live, and where the winter comes 
very white, and cold, and sweet indeed. 
Have you seen the Miramichi in winter? or 
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heart light. You are in a land where there is 
no cord wood, except that standing uncut. 
There is no window glass. There is no brick 
for the chimney which must keep you from 
death in the depth of the bitter night ap- 
proaching. Glad enough then you may be to 
see the little shack of split jack pines, hardly 





The Miramichi in Winter 
The Untracked Lake 
A Lumber Camp in Winter 


the Tobique, north of the Miramichi, or any 
of the hundred rivers which make thorough- 
fares back from the sea among the low, rolling 
pine-covered hills of the province of New 
Brunswick? Mayhap the view of the river 
may seem good to you, if you have tramped 
miles behind some woods goer, like Uncle 
Henry Braithwaite—little enough to be your 
son, old enough to be your grandfather, and 
tough enough to be your master. 

Perhaps you follow the trapper on his trail 
hour after hour, your feet heavy, but your 


A New Brunswick Trapper’s Camp 
The Little House in the Woods 
The Home of the Otter 


higher than your head, and nearly covered in 
the snow, which is to be your home that 
night. When you have dug out of the snow 
the shack which the trapper has built at the 
end of his line, it will seem sweet as any 
home to you. 

Or you may see a veritable mansion of a 
trapper’s home, an actual log cabin in which 
you can stand upright, and perhaps an open- 
face camp under which you can haul your 
sledge of caribou meat and blankets. This 
is indeed luxury! Try it and see if any 














citron-growing land will ever mean an equal 
delight to you. Try it, this trapper’s man- 
sion, and ask if any hostelry in all the world 
has ever given you like joy and comfort! 
Or as you turn to leave some part of your 
wilderness for another, you look back at the 
little house in the woods, which has been your 
home for the night. See how close it takes 
hold upon the earth, in spite of all. See how 
ccmfortably it carries the snowy blanket upon 
its shoulders. See the long lane of light, 
showing where the sun strikes through the 
forest in the morning as you shoulder your 
pack and start away. The little house in the 
woods was your home. Believe me, you will 
never dismiss it from memories of home. 
Perhaps, with toboggan and snowshoe, you 
push far on up in the pine woods and dwell 
with Adam Moore upon the Nictor—at the 
beginning, with Adam, the first man! Some- 
times, perhaps, your house did not seem very 
large, if you were far out from the main man- 
sions of the trapper’s kingdom. Perhaps it 
did not allow you to stretch out your legs 
straight in front of you without burning your 
stockings. None the less it was Home, and 
as you look at the photographic record of 
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your big friends, ready for their further jour- 
neying in the morning—each of them as big 
and hardy as a moose, and proof of the vir- 
tue of a winter country—you will realize once 
more that in the city you are indeed on the 
wrong side of the window pane. 

The winter day is beautiful at every hour. 
It is beautiful when the first half luminous 
district appears in the eastern clouds in the 
morning. It is beautiful when the round disc 
of the sun shows through the clouds. It is 
radiant, glorious, when the dazzling brilliance 
of the sun is reflected from ice and snow at 
mid-day, when there are no clouds. It is 
beautiful as the defeated sun sinks down the 
western sky towards evening. It is beautiful 
at twilight, when the shadows come among 
the pines. I have one picture taken of Adam 
Moore’s camp at the foot of Nictor mountain, 
in New Brunswick, just in the twilight. It 
might be a modern “art photograph,” so soft 
and free from hard detail it is—by accident, 
not design. Perhaps the engravers would 
never be able to reproduce its peculiarly soft 
and fascinating quality. And ah! how we 
ate, and how we slept under that snowy roof 
after the twilight had deepened into night. 
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THE PATRIOTISM OF UNCLE SAMPSON 
A Story of Gentle North Carolina Ressiivation 


BY H. E. C. BRYANT 


HE old-time Southern plantation negro 
is rapidly passing away; his days are 
numbered and his tribe decreased; 

many die every year, but here and there about 
the South, clinging to the homes of their 
former masters, you find some of the ante- 
bellum type. The few left are gray and 
grizzled, but characteristic of the old school. 
Uncle Sampson Young, of Charlotte, North 
Carolina, is a before-the-war darkey; he be- 
longs to the better class of ex-slaves. The 
old fellow is cunning, proud, and gentle na- 
tured. He lives with Dr. Young, a son of 
his former owner; they are loyal and de- 
voted friends. Dr. Young is very fond of 
the old negro, and is always ready to help 
him in any way. The two, the aristocratic 
white man and the aged African, are great 
cronies; the doctor is a lonely bachelor and 
the old darkey a childless widower. 

From the close of the civil war up to five 
years ago Uncle Sampson was a tireless wan- 
derer; he went from place to place at will, 
and saw men of al! sorts and conditions. Be- 
ing a negro of good manners and pleasing ad- 
dress, he secured work without difficulty, and 
was a very handy man about hotels or other 
public houses. He has had a rich and varied 
experience, and now, at three-score-years and 
ten, delights to tell of days long gone by. 
He is a charming story teller, and has a ready 
and eager listener in Dr. Young. It is a rare 
treat to go to the Young home, near Char- 
lotte, and hear Sampson talk. A small tod- 
dy, well prepared, will set the old fellow go- 
ing. 

One of the favorite stories told by Uncle 
Sampson is about an English Lord; he al- 
ways tells it when the doctor has a select 
party of guests. On a cold winter night, in 
December, a few years ago, when supper 
was over, the table cleared and the silverware 
put away, Uncle Sampson entered the parlor, 
where, by a cheerful fire, Dr. Young and a 
few friends sat smoking. It was an ideal 
night for story telling, and as the darkey en- 
tered his young master, removing his pipe 
from his mouth, said: “Uncle Sampson, 
these gentlemen wish to hear you tell the 


story about the time you outwitted that Eng- 
lishman at Lake Toxaway. Tell the story as 
you told it to me; will you?” 

“Ah ’clare, young marster, Ah’s done fergit 
de perticlers o’ dat story, fur hit’s been some 
time, but Ah’ll do de bes’ Ah kin under de 
succomstances,” declared Uncle Sampson. 

“That’s just what we want you to do: the 
best you can in your own way. My friends 
have never heard it,’ explained the doctor. 

A word was sufficient; Uncle Sampson let 
himself into a split-bottom chair and began 
to talk in a low, mellow but distinct voice. 
He was a perfect picture of the “good old 
days befo’ de war, when de bes’ white fo’ks 
an’ niggahs lived togedder in peace.” He 
held his slouch hat in his right hand, ready 
to move at a beck or call; for with company 
around the old darkey was not a chum, but 
an obedient servant. 

“Dem’s mighty good white fo’ks at Toxa- 
way,” continued Uncle Sampson; “dey sho’ 
do know how to treat er niggah. Ah ain’t 
seen but one man up dere dat Ah don’t la’k, 
an’ dat wuz one uv dese here English Lawds, 
or dat’s what he say he is. He acks la’k er 
mighty common white man to me. He ain’t 
nothin’ la’k our fo’ks. 

“Ah fust fell out wid him ‘cause he talk 
so much "bout what dey’s got in Englan’. 
Den he’s sich a cu’is lookin’ man, wid all dem 
bardashus clothes on. Yes, sah, he had too 
many new fandangles fur dis ole niggah. Ah 
don’ la’k to see no white man wid short 
pants, la’‘k er boy’s, on; an’ dat’s what he 
had on most o’ de time. 

“But Ah sho’ done fix his clock; Ah stop 
him frum talkin’ bout Englan’. Ah played 
er pow’ful mean joke on him, an’ de tuther 
white fo’kses up dere ain’t quit laughin’ at 
him yit.” 

Here the old darkey paused for a moment 
to see if any one of the party seemed bored. 
But he was reassured by Dr. Young, who told 
him to go ahead with the story. 

“Tt wuz la’k dis, young marsters,” he con- 
tinued, “ev’ry time anybody done ketcht any 
fish er kilt any game up dere an’ fetcht it to 
de hotel dat English Lawd, or dat’s what he 
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say he is, ’d say dey’s got somefin’ in Eng- 
land dat’ll beat it. Ah git so tired uv it dat 
Ah make up mah mine dat Ah gwine git 
somefin’ dat’ll out-do dat bigity man! An’ 
I did! I sho’ did make him say dat Norf 
Caraliny wuz "head one time. He git mighty 
mad, but de people laugh at him so much 
dat he go off an’ leave de place widout sayin’ 
good-bye, sah; he suah did! 

“Kose you’s ’quainted ‘long wid English- 
muns? Dat’s de fust one Ah evah seed; he 
wuz ernuff fur me. He sho’ wuz. Jedgin’ 
from him dey’s pow’ful fo’ks to know things; 
leastwise, dey think dey is. Dis yere one dat 
I’s talkin’ bout knows er monstrous heap ef 
he know ha’f dat he make out he do. 

“One day Marse Bob Toliver, de son 0’ 
one o’ de big rich men at de hotel, come in 
frum er deeh hunt an’ fetch de head o’ er big 
buck. It wuz er monstr’us deeh frum de 
looks o’ de head an’ hohns. In fac’ it wuz 
de bigges’ deeh-head dat Ah ever see in all 
my life, an’ Ah sho’ is seen some big ’uns. 
Ev’ry one who look at it say de same cep’in’ 
dat Englishmun. Cap’n Hill, de oles’ hunter 
in dem parts, say dat it wuz de bigges’ deeh 
dat’s he’s hearn tell of in dat section. He 
take on pow’ful ovah it. But arter all dat, 
de English Lawd he com’ erlong wid dat sin- 
gle-bar’l eyeglass o’ his’n, an’ look at de head 
an’ ‘low: ‘Yes, dat’s a putty big deeh-head, 
but it’s not as big as some dat Ah’s seed in 
Englan’.” 

“Well, sah, ev’rybody look at him in ’ston- 
ishment, when he say it; some look la’k dey 
don’t know ’bout dat. An’ fur myse’f, Ah 
say, sorter quiet la’k: ‘Dat’s er mighty big 
deeh, fur his horns look la’k cheers; but Ah 
ain’t been to Englan’ an’ can’t say what dey’s 
got dere; Ah can’t ’spute dat man’s word, 
but Ah ain’t gwine to b’lieve him till Ah 
done see fur myse’f.’ 

“Soon arter dat Marse Bob, he go out in 
de fores’ an’ kill one ’f dese here pheasants, 
Ah t’ink dat’s what dey call ’em; dey looks 
la’k er common ole speckle hen to me. He 
fotch’t it to de hotel an’ hang it up in de 
yahd so dat all kin see it. It wuz sich a 
cur’osity dat all de people, white fo’ks an’ 
niggahs, gathah ’roun’ to take a look at it. 
Ah wuz dere an’ Ah ’clare ’fo’ de Lawd dat it 
wuz de fattes’ an’ de putties’ bird dat Ah 
evah see befo’ or since. An’ all dem what 
see it say so, cepin’ de English Lawd, who 
say nothin’ till he take dat single bar’l eye- 
glass o’ his’n an’ put it to his eye an’ look; 
den he ’low: ‘Dat’s er fine bird, but Ah 
seen bettah pheasants dan dat in Englan’.’ 

“Ev’ry eye dere turnt to him, but nobody 
sayin’ er word. Dat wuz er pow’ful big bird; 


hit look la’k er chicken hen, so ’t did. But, 
Ah’s nevah been where dat Englishmun is, so 
I can’t ’spute what he say. 

“Well, sah, it went on dat ’way all de time; 
de Englishmun had seed mor’n anybody else. 
Marse Bob went fishin’ an’ ketcht a fine string 
o’ mountin trout; some’d reach frum de tip 
o’ yo’ fo’fingah to yo’ elbow. Dey wuz de 
fines’ fish dat Ah ever lay my eye on; dere’s 
nothin’ la’k dem in dese parts, but dere may 
be in de ocean where de whales is. But 
when dat Englishmun come erlong ergin wid 
dat eyeglass an’ take er look, he say: ‘Yes, 
dem’s fine fish, but dey’s not la’k de fish what 
Ah see in Englan’; dey’s not as putty nor is 
dey ’s big.’ 

“Dat wuz all dat Ah kin stan’ frum dat 
man. Ah say to myse’f: ‘Well, ain’t we got 
nothin’ what’s bigger ’n what dey’s got in 
Englan’ ?’ 

“Ah start right den fur to fix dat highfur- 
lutin’ Englishmun, an’ show him dat we’s got 
somefin’ dat dey ain’t got in Englan’. Ah 
thunk, an’ thunk erbout it till one day when 
me an’ ole man Poly Parks waz fishin’ in 
Swamp Crick, an’ he ketcht er tuckle, on o’ 
dese here mud tuckles or cooters dat bites yo’ 
an’ holes on till it thundahs. De tuckle waz 
des erbout de size o’ er mince pie dat you 
gits in de restrants. 

“Ah sez to Poly: ‘Ah’s got to have dat 
tuckle; Ah’ll swap you two o’ dese yere nice 
trouts fur him?’ 

“Sampson,” he ‘low, ‘what you gwine do 
wid dis yere tuckle ef yo’ git’s him?’ 

“*Ah ain’t gwine t’ eat him,’ Ah sez, ‘but 
‘taint none o’ yo’ bizness what Ah’s gwine 
do wid him. Heah’s yo’ fish; whah dat 
tuckle ?’ 

“De trade wuz made an’ Ah tuck de tuckle 
home to de hotel, an’ Ah ain’t let er soul see 
him nudder. Des ’bout dahk Ah wash de 
mud off his back an’ sneak up in dat Eng- 
lishmun’s room an’ slip him in ’twixt de 
sheets o’ de bed. 

“Arter supper, when de dishis wuz all 
washed an’ put erway, an’ ’twuz "bout time 
fur de English Lawd to go to bed, Ah tolt 
seme o’ de boys in de kitchin’ bout what Ah 
done, an’ we sneak out in de yahd, in de 
dahk, an’ watch der perceedin’s. 

“Ah heered de Englishmun when he leave 
de office an’ go blust’rin’ up de steps wid dat 
long step o’ his’n. Den Ah say to de boys: 
‘Look out! somefin’s goin’ drap, fur dat 
Englishmun is sho’ met his match tonight.’ 

“An’ fo’ Gawd he did. Dat’s de trufe! Ah 
seen him frough de open winder w’en he 
scratcht de match to light de lamp, an’ 
wacht him move ‘bout in de room. He 
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shucked off his coat la’*k he wuz in er mighty 
hurry: des la’k he all’ers do. Ah seen him 
w’en he went to de bed an’ turnt down de 
kiver. He blow’d out de light an’ jumped in 
de bed widout ever sayin’ his prayers. Ah 
heered de bed springs crack, an’ Ah almos’ 
drap dead den fur my heart wuz right up in 
my mouf. Ah know’d trouble wuz comin’. 

“B’lieve me, honey, it sho’ did come. Ah 
never heered sich a racket sence de Lawd 
made me! Dat Englishmun bounce out 0’ 
dat bed into de middle o’ de flo’, an’ yell des 
la’k er wile Ingin. I heern him gwine roun’ 
an’ roun’, an’ ev’ry time he jump he squall. 
De cheers wuz fallin’ an’ he wuz hollerin’ 
de Lawd knows what all. De room wuz too 
small fur him an’ he bust de do’ wide open 
an’ come sailin’ down de back steps into de 
yahd whah we niggahs wuz standin’. He wuz 
cryin’ fur help at de top o’ his voice. When 
he hit de groun’ dat ole mud tuckle wuz 
swingin’ to de hind edge o’ his long night 


shirt, an’ wuz des floppin’ ’roun’ his legs an’ 
scratchin’ his feets. 

“‘What is it?’ he shout. “Take it off; take 
it off!’ At fust Ah didn’t pay much ’tenchin 
to his hollerin’, but when Ah seen dat he wuz 
*bout skeered into er fit, Ah pick’ up er stick 
an’ bust de head uv de cooter, an’ knock him 
off. 

“Arter de Englishmun stopt long ernuff 
to ketch his breff he say in er mighty meek 
tone: ‘For de Lawd’s sake, Uncle Sampson, 
what is dat t’ing?’ 

“By dat time "bout all de guests in de place 
wuz out dere, lookin’ at de ole mud tuckle. 
Ah reared back la’k er pow’ful big man an’ 
say: ‘Mistah Lawd, dat’s er "Merikin bedbug! 
D’d yo’ evah see any in Englan’ dat’ll beat 
dat?” 

“Dat’s wuz all. De Englishmun ain’t an- 
swer dat question yit. De crowd of fo’ks, 
white ones an’ black ones, laugh’d an’ hol- 
ier’d so fit t’ kill.” 





THE CAMP FIRE 
I’m gettin’ mighty weary o’ this trampin’ thro’ th’ piles 
’N’ drifts o’ snow half crusted, guess I’v’ come ’bout fifteen miles; 
So I'll hit yon’ copse o’ willows ’n’ try to strike a light, 
"N’ clear away th’ snow a bit ’n’ hang up f’r th’ night— 
There now, that ain’t so smutty; tho’ it had an owly look, 
Out there just over yonder w’en th’ blizzard overtook 
Me seven miles fr’m timber, ’n’ th’ snow c’m’ down so fast 
Jus’ like a wall o’ feathers ;—thought my time had come at last. 
’N’ w’en I went in headlong down that washout filled w’th snow, 
Seemed like th’ Jordan ferryboat h’d’ struck ’er bell to go. 
Then j’st as I was thinkin’ w’at I’d say to Jim McCall— 
Who shook all tribulation w’en he cros’ed th’ stream las’ fall— 
A blessed gleam o’ sunshine thro’ th’ blizzard blanket burst 
*N’ I know’d th’t I h’d missed th’ boat—the storm h’d done its worst; 
So here I am ’n timber, w’th a camp-fire glowin’ warm, 
’N’ air as still ’n’ calm as if there hadn’t been no storm. 
Queer I should feel so leery at a-settin’ here alone, 
Now th’ wind has died to nothin’, not a sigh, an’ not a moan. 
I think the spell is breakin’ up; fr o’er the prairie’s cowl— 
An’ it seems a friendly greetin’—I can hear the gray wolf’s howl. 
That sure chirks up my spirits—eases up th’ goosey creep 
That had laid its thrall upon me.—So I guess I’ll go to sleep! 


—E. P. Jaques. 














NOVA SCOTIA FOR THE SPORTSMAN 


BY ERNEST RUSSELL 


N both geographical position and natural 
resources ‘Nova Scotia is equally allur- 
ing to the American who would pursue 

a sporting inclination among scenes of rare 
natural beauty and in the home of a great 
variety of large and small game. Yet the 
accessibility and other advantages of the 
province seem hardly to be realized by our 
sportsmen, if one is to reach conclusion 
from the number of non-resident licenses is- 
sued each year by the provincial authorities. 

It may be this very fact, that a license 
fee is charged, which acts as a deterrent— 
but when one is made to understand the ex- 
ceptional ease and low cost of entrance to 
and exit from the best game regions, the 
objection ceases to be a valid one. To cite 
a case in point: a hunter, resident in Bos- 
ton, may, in the autumn, purchase a round- 
trip ticket to Weymouth Bridge, Digby 
County, and return, via “The Evangeline 
Route,” by boat and rail, for $6.25. This 
modest charge is, of course, exclusive of 
state-room and meals, which may or may 
not be found desirable. The traveler men- 
tioned may board the boat at Boston at 3 
p. m. of a given day and at 9 a. m. the day 
following he will find himself at the very 
gateway of a fine moose country. If he be 
as fortunate as the writer, and if he has 
carefully prearranged the details, he will be 
met by a guide who understands his business 
—and who doesn’t consider extortion as a 
part of it. 

Six hours after arrival in Weymouth (hav- 
ing deposited the necessary fee with a cour- 
teous game agent and secured his license) 
he will be eating a trout supper, in a well- 
appointed camp, with all the zest which a 
twelve-mile drive and a five-mile tramp can 
furnish. He is now in the heart of an excel- 
lent moose country, the famous Tusket re- 
gion, which has contributed so many ex- 
cellent heads to the adornment of American 
homes. What follows will largely depend 
upon the mutual efforts of himself and his 
guide, aided or defeated by that capricious 
phantom, pure luck. 

Compare the above actual itinerary with 
the tedium and expense of an all-rail trip to 
Maine or New Brunswick and the subse- 


quent laborious “getting into the woods.” 
Consider the saving of time, patience, 
strength, even of money, and judge if my 
claims for Nova Scotia are ill-founded. 

Be it understood, I do not address my 
remarks, primarily, to the millionaire sports- 
man with “money to burn” and leisure in 
like measure. I speak rather to the clerk, 
the professional man and the mechanic, pos- 
sessed of limited means and less time to 
devote to the pleasures so dear to them. 

The province is the paradise of the “two 
weeks’ man,” that care-worn individual, who, 
confined at hard labor for fifty weeks of the 
year, must needs condense and hope to real- 
ize in the slight remainder all the aspirations 
and dreams of many an hour snatched from 
“the cares which infest the day.” 

He who wishes to be in the wilderness 
with the least delay, at the least expense, 
free to enjoy the wild life of the woods un- 
hampered by an army of indiscriminate 
“shooters’—this person should seek the Nova 
Scotian backwoods. 

If success shall crown his efforts, the ad- 
vantages of an easy and rapid retreat from 
the scene of his conquest will be borne in 
upon his mind—especially if elsewhere he 
has contended against the obstacles incident 
to bringing out the meat and that awkward 
but priceless trophy of his skill, the antlered 
head of the bull moose. 

Let the hunter-explorer, inured to the 
dangers and privations of Alaska and the 
great Northwest, scoff at the pleasures of 
“the parlor-hunt”; there are those among 
us, no less lovers of primitive Nature than 
he, whom the decree of Fate has commanded 
to find a similar enjoyment nearer to civiliza- 
tion, under conditions less arduous. 

The peninsula proper, which comprises 
three-fourths of the area of Nova Scotia, 
(Cape Breton constituting the other frac- 
tion), is 280 miles in length, from 50 to 100 
miles in breadth and presents a much-in- 
dented coast-line of 1,000 miles. The pro- 


vince contains 14,000 square miles of diver- 
sified territory, irregular and undulating, but 
not elevated. The highest altitude reached, 
only 1,100 feet above sea level, is in the 
Cobquid mountains, extending northeasterly 
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through the counties of Cumberland and Col- 
chester. It is in the character and multi- 
tude of her waterways that Nova Scotia 
appeals most alluringly to the lover of out- 
door life. With scarce a river of more 
than fifty miles in length and no lake surface 
of any pretensions to size save Bras D’Or in 
Cape Breton, the whole interior of the pro- 
vince is one intricate network of lakes, ponds 
and streams. For beauty of form and sur- 
roundings they challenge comparison with 
any known to the writer, and as a very large 
proportion of them form the natural home 
of the trout, it is only the more widespread 
observance of restrictive laws which is need- 
ed to make them really famous. 

Here it may be stated, in parenthesis, that 
while the fly-fishing is at its best in May 
and June, the open season extends to Oc- 
tcber first, which frequently permits most 
excellent trouting in combination with one’s 
hunting. 

Any adequate description of the manifold 
beauties which meet the farer through this 
region of forest and stream to the uninitiated 
would seem fulsome and overdrawn. He 
might, however, procure a map in any stan- 
dard atlas which would give considerable 
evidence to substantiate my claims—especial- 
ly if he have the active imaginative faculty 
which transforms an almost featureless page 
into the inviting reality of crystal water and 
forest-clad shore. In any event, he shall be 
left to the undisturbed enjoyment of first 
impressions—and I envy him the experience. 

While the subject matter of this article 
is intended to serve the sportsman in ways 
of practical utility, I cannot forbear a brief 
reference to the inducements Nova Scotia 
offers the casual recreationist. 

The whole province is steeped in the at- 
mosphere of historical tradition, dating from 
its discovery by the Cabots in 1497 through 
the successive domination of French and 
English to the placid existence of today. 
Curiously commingled are the languages, the 
quaint customs, the peculiarities of the two 
nations. The outward evidences of this com- 


. plex nationality furnish, to the man with 


the camera, material unsurpassed in original 
interest and in the picturesque quality which 
is sought in foreign lands. Countless scenes 
of ideal natural charm arrange themselves 
before the eye of the artist and, in outfit- 
ting, the inclusion of the photographic ap- 
paratus is urged upon both tourist and 
hunter. 

If the sportsman who visits Nova Scotia 
has accepted the new gospel of moderation 
in his calling, if he believes in a fair bag, 


be it of moose or bear, woodcock or grouse, 
duck or shore-hirds, here he shall find it and 
amid such scenes as shall make his “heart 
rejoice and be exceeding glad.” 

The gdme resources of Nova Scotia are 
so rich and various that the devotee of al- 
most any branch of shooting peculiar to the 
latitude may find his inclinations gratified 
in good measure. Deer shooting there is 
none, but the grand old moose may be found 
fairly abundant in all the eighteen counties 
of the peninsula save one, Antigonish. Shel- 
burne, Digby, Annapolis, Lunenburg, Hants, 
Cumberland, Halifax and Yarmouth Coun- 
ties, all contain excellent moose territory. 

That barbaric practice, moose snaring, and 
the equally regrettable open market for the 
meat, have made serious inroads on the one- 
time lavish supply of moose which character- 
ized the province; but we trust an early 
awakening on the part of the authorities will 
suppress both evils. 

Many native Nova Scotians are expert 
moose callers and still hunters, their oppor- 
tunities for acquiring the necessary skill hav- 
ing been exceptional. In only one or two 
regions, notably the Bear River country of 
Digby County, does the Indian retain his 
old-time prestige and ability as a moose hunt- 
er. For the most part they are no excep- 
tions to the general decline and degenera- 
tion which have overtaken the race. 

Caribou are scarce and on the sure road 
to extinction. I do not wish to figure them 
prominently in the big game category, though 
small herds are still in existence in Annapo- 
lis, Lunenburg and Kings Counties and in 
the more remote sections of Cape Breton. 
They are toc easy to kill in such a limited 
territory as this, containing few of the vast, 
silent barrens frequented by this lover of 
solitude. 

The Game Society hopes to introduce deer 
from New Brunswick in sufficient numbers 
to make good the loss sustained in the de- 
parture of the caribou. This praiseworthy 
experiment should certainly succeed if per- 
sisted in and the new comers are efficiently 
protected. 

An occasional bear is always a possibility 
on good moose-ground and the black bear 
abounds among the beech-covered ridges of 
Nova Scotia. But assiduous trapping is in- 
Cculged in and the annual sale of bear pelts, 
if kept up to the standard of the past, will 
scon reduce his numbers to a minimum—and 
help the moose amazingly. 

The beaver is here sharing the general 
martyrdom visited upon his kind by a civili- 
zation which places the demands of fashion 
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in advance of all humane feeling. I know 
of only a few active colonies in the entire 
province. 

Wild cats are abundant, aggressive, and 
destructive, and though trapped to some ex- 
tent, the value of the pelt is so slight that 
there is scarcely incentive enough to cause a 
widespread and beneficial killing. 

Our list of Nova Scotia’s fauna tapers to 
conclusion in the Northern hare, almost ev- 
erywhere to be found and sometimes in such 
numbers as to constitute a veritable nuis- 
ance;—of large size and most excellent 
flavor, he frequently adds both substance and 
variety to the hunter’s fare. He does not 
“hole up” in the manner of the diminutive 
cotton-tail, and, ahead of a clear-voiced, slow- 
going beagle, would furnish considerable ex- 
citement to a lover of the sport. 

Entering upon a short summary of the 
game birds of the province, it should be 
stated that the ruffed grouse have just 
emerged from the protecting confines of a 
three-years’ closed season and to a New 
Englander seem plentiful. Judging, how- 
ever, from the lack of decent ethics of sport 
prevailing among the native hunters, it would 
be good policy to have every other season a 
close one to insure an always abundant sup- 
ply of this true monarch of our game birds. 

It is well to bear in mind, in this con- 
nection, that wing shooting over a well- 
trained dog on grouse, cock, and snipe is of 
comparatively rare occurrence among the 
provincials, the methods employed being pri- 
mitive and unsportsmanlike. Grouse are 
commonly shot from “blinds” while feeding 
upon the hawthorne berries or in the beech 
woods. They are also snared to a considera- 
ble extent and marketed in Halifax. 

The woodcock is, in “flight season” (say, 
from October 5th to November 1st), the bird 
which most frequently leads the American 
wing-shot to the immense alder-covers of 
Nova Scotia. In the ideal breeding ground 
of this fair country and further north, dainty 
Philohela Minor has, for many years, en- 
deavored to repair the ravages in his num- 
bers caused by the never-ceasing fusillade 
which greets him from Labrador to Florida. 
If the sportsmen of the United States had 
decently respected the habits of the bird and 
abolished spring and summer shooting, this 
nocturnal migrant would still be here seen 
in the numbers of other days, thanks to 
Nova Scotian ignorance of his value as a 
game bird. Perhaps even now, since we 
have heard the warning, he may yet come to 
us from the North, recruited to his former 
strength, and spare us the humiliation of be- 
ing his executioners. 


Yarmouth, Annapolis, Kings, Hants, Hali- 
fax and Digby Counties, especially the last- 
named, contain excellent grouse and wood- 
cock cover. When there can be cited such 
one-day bags as forty or fifty-two cock to 
one gun and a dog (who knew no better than 
to aid in such unwarrantable slaughter), is 
it any wonder that we hear of the “grow- 
ing scarcity” of the bird? Snipe, while not 
so numerous as the woodcock, abound in 
much the same localities and add a wel- 
come variety to the day’s sport. 

Little attention is locally paid to the wood- 
cock and snipe except by the few fortunate 
pessessors of the pointer or setter. 

In view of the insular character of the 
province, with its multitudinous bays and in- 
lets, extensive marshes and lowlands, it is 
hardly necessary to make more than brief 
reference to the variety of ‘Nova Scotia’s wild 
fowl.” Suffice it to say they are found along 
the entire coast and upon many of the ‘inland 
lakes and rivers. 

A few days upon the marshes in late No- 
vember after ducks or shore-birds often 
serves to “top off’ a successful (or unsuc- 
cessful) big-game hunt with a bit of most 
exhilarating sport. The best duck-grounds, 
if one may choose from an embarrassing 
number of good ones, are situated in Hants, 
Digby, Shelburne and Antigonish Counties. 

The cost of a non-resident’s license for 
bird shooting is ten dollars and covers all 
the varieties named. 

Having given a summary of Nova Sco- 
tia’s attractions for the sportsman, brief and 
indefinite as it necessarily must be in the 
limited scope of this article, it may be well 
to add a few general suggestions. 

My advice to anyone contemplating a hunt- 
ing trip to the province is to secure inde- 
pendent information, from various reliable 
sources, of indications and prospects just in 
advance of the proposed journey. It will fre- 
quently save much annoyance, as a preceding 
season’s record is not always a guarantee 
for the one following, in any form of sport, 

It is important to disabuse one’s mind 
of the prevalent idea that Nova Scotia is a 
sort of annex to the Polar regions in the 
matters of temperature and weather condi- 
tions. The influence of the Gulf Stream and 
the peculiar position occupied by the province 
affect the climate in a pronounced manner. 
Except in late December and in January, 
when the hunting season is past, the ther- 
mometer rarely falls below 30 degrees above 
zero. Even the smaller lakes seldom freeze 
over before the fifteenth of December, and 
the birch canoes are never shelved in ad- 
vance of that date. The snowfall is, usually, 
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extremely light, and snowshoes are rarely 
a necessary part of the hunter’s outfit. Up 
to the tenth of January, 1902, the total snow- 
fall in Digby County was less than six inches, 
seriously interfering with lumbering opera- 
tions. It will be seen that a cumberson out- 
fit of the heaviest clothing, such as becomes 
necessary at a corresponding time of year 
in Maine and New Brunswick is rarely need- 
ed in Nova Scotia. 

A sleeping bag, while by no means a ne- 
cessity, is occasionally convenient if one is 
bound on.a still-hunting trip in unfrequented 
country. 

Do not wear canvas clothing or heavy 
boots on a moose-hunting expedition. Any 
old coat and trousers, of negative hue, are 
preferable to the noisy canvas, and the 
moosehide mocassin to any boot. Carry un- 
derwear and warm stockings ad lib. 

As to food supplies, one can count on pur- 
chasing a superior quality of the staple va- 
rieties, at very reasonable rates, in any of 
the large towns which lie at the outskirts of 
the best hunting territories. Compressed and 
prepared foods, most valuable adjuncts, as 
well as incidental luxuries, should be pro- 
cured in the “States.” 

Those intending to indulge in bird shoot- 
ing, even as a side issue, should bring their 
own dogs, guns and ammunition in addition 


THE OLD WOOD FIRE 


to the rifle of the big-game devotee. 

If visiting the marshes or duck grounds, 
an outfit of decoys is advised, as their sys- 
tematic use is almost unknown in most sec- 
tions. 

Guides’ charges, covering use of canoe and 
camp outfit, are almost uniformly $1.50 to 
$2.00 a day, but it is well always to have 
a distinct understanding (a written one if 
possible) as to what may be expected in the 
way of general services. 

The customs’ officials usually will be found 
courteous and obliging to visiting sportsmen 
and while empowered to exact a deposit on 
guns, etc. (to be returned upon departure 
from the province), the requirement is rarely 
enforced. 

Export of game is prohibited except when 
accompanied by the owner. 

Finally and emphatically, secure the latest 
game-laws from the Secretary of the Game 
Society at Halifax, read them carefully and 
abide by them! Under these conditions the 
American sportsman is welcome to the pro- 
vince. Procure a copy of the Secretary’s 
latest report and digest its general informa- 
tion. Thereafter make your further plans 
carefully, with due consideration of all de- 
tails, and I do not doubt you will be en- 
rolled with the writer among the many ad- 
mirers of this province and its attractions. 


The old wood fire! The old wood fire! 

Forever climbing upward as with infinite desire! 

The rosy blossoms overhead, the shadows on the wall 
That in fantastic semblances would ever rise and fall 


In a sort of merry madness! 


And the singing of the sap— 


A certain indication that a snowstorm was on tap! 
As I swap old yarns with Memory, I somehow never tire 
Of tales of winter evenings by the old wood fire. 


The old wood fire! The old wood fire! 

There seems to be upon this age a heavy penance dire, 

That comes to us in steam-heat form, in registers and things, 
The dismal, dull inventions that our modern progress brings! 
But oft I go with Memory and live my former self 

And listen to the ticking of the old clock on the shelf. ; 
There’s something weird and magical, of which I never tire, 
In thoughts of those sweet evenings by the old wood fire. 


—J. A. Edgerten. 





A FISHING TRIP IN FLORIDA 


Three Men and a Woman find Disappointment in the Wekiva River 


and Bass in Lake Brantley 


BY RILEY M. FLETCHER BERRY 


a4 D* road to de Wekiva Rivah, sah?” 

The negro’s tattered old cap was 

jerked off with gracefully quick 
courtesy and his white eyeballs rolled un- 
der lids wider opened as he took in the par- 
ty: three men, one slim, happy-looking little 
woman, a darkey driver, a dog, and all sorts 
of concentrated paraphernalia packed into 
boats slung upon the running gear of two 
wagons. 

“Well, sah, de quickes’ way an’ de plaines’ 
is fuh to go stret up this hyah road a piece 
tell ye comes to a gret big pine tree an’ then 
ye goes on a piece futhah tell ye git mos’ 
up to a little kin’ of a cabin-like, settin’ right 
wheyah they’s three roads branchin’ off. 
Well, ye takes the right han’ road tell ye 
comes to a bridge, an’ when ye gits theyah 
ye tuhns to de lef’ mos’ onto half a mile 
roun’ by a big swamp, an’ a road tuhn’in 
off to eas’. But ye don’ take dat road: ye 
jus’ keeps agoin’ on roun’ de swamp——” 

“For mercy’s sake,” I said to M——, un- 
der my breath. “It certainly is a mighty 
plain road. Do you suppose we'll ever be 
able to remember it?” But the darkey was 
going on with his minute description of roads 
not to take as well as those we were sup- 
posed to travel, and the others were so evi- 
dently under a hypnotic spell or totally be- 
wildered that I burst out laughing—otherwise 
I am sure we might all have been sitting there 
to this day. Instead we clicked up the horses 
and jogged forward to the mysteriously hid- 
den Wekiva. 

It had seemed an inspiration—this idea of 
going to the black, prattling, baby river, in- 
stead of to one of our usual camping places 
on some of the dozens of lakes near and far 
which we knew by heart, and the fishing, it 
was said, was “fine!” That thorough Bo- 
hemian, the Doctor, was enthusiastic at the 
proposal, and although the morning we start- 
ed was cold and a raw drizzle tried to dese- 
crate the perfect Florida winter atmosphere, 
his gray curls, damply defiant, waved cheer- 
fully as never before, and with his friend, 
Mr. Hurst, and man-of-affairs, Henry—three 


veritable “men-in-a-boat’”—he had gaily driv- 
en off just ahead of M—— and me. 

We all had to admit that it was chilly: In 
fact, we had to take turns walking in order 
to keep comfortably warm, but who wouldn’t 
be willing to stand almost anything to go 
fishing in Florida? And the new scenery of 
the hilly country which we soon reached, 
with the distinct excitement of the gamble 
concerning the darkey’s directions, were quite 
sufficient to offset the sun’s reluctant civility, 
so that no one was fatigued when we reached 
cur camping place at the end of a fifteen- 
mile “march!” Here was a deserted but 
comfortable house in an abandoned orange 
grove, where we stopped just long enough 
to unload everything but the boats and make 
some hot coffee to go with the hastily 
snatched lunch. Then we hurried away to 
find the little black river—still successfully 
hiding itself from sight. 

Indeed, there was no time to be lost if 
we wanted a half-decent afternoon’s fishing, 
and we let nothing delay us—except the 
few minutes’ excitement accompanying the 
killing of a great gray squirrel, which so 
nimbly ran and leaped that it almost escaped 
the shots of three different members of the 
party—until that eventful moment when we 
stopped to inquire the correct launching-place 
for our boats, of the picturesque old man. 
He was a benignant-looking personage, whose 
Southern courtesy, much enhanced by a 
broad-brimmed hat resting on flowing white 
locks, and by the manner in which he gravely 
clasped his fat old hands over a heavy, 
gnarled orange walking-stick, would permit 
nothing less than his ponderous personal es- 
cort to the river. We could hardly have 
found it without him, for the “opening” was 
hidden behind a steep ridge where we had 
difficulty in forcing the horses and wagons 
through the matted vines, the crowded oaks, 
bays, and palmetto scrub. 

His Patriarchal Fatness, our guide, sat on 
a huge saw-palmetto root watching the dif- 
ficulties of launching and encouraging us with 
stories of his own success in fishing the 
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Wekiva a year or 
two before; he had- 
n't fished it lately. In 


























yards a palm, bending out from one side of the 
river, gave bare room to shoot between it and the 
opposite bank; submerged logs or half-sunken 
snags were constantly threatening us; there were 
sharp bends to turn and sometimes several chan- 
nels made quick decision imperative. 

As we suddenly swept into a broader expanse of 
water, nearly covered with water cabbage and 
islands of tall wire grass, a maniacal shriek came 
from a limpkin sailing across overhead. He seem- 
ed more than bird, for the shriek changed into de- 
risive laughter as he disappeared. We were car- 
ried into a narrow ribbon of deep, swift water 
between two islands, where only continual, deft 
work with oar and paddle kept us from knocking 
into the banks and upsetting. In another minute 
our boat was in so thick a mass of cabbage that 
further progress was almost impossible, and it re- 
quired vigorous pushing to get across to the other 
boat, which had 
swept down by 





more _ fortunate 
choice of channel 
into clear water. 
We only discov- 
ered the others, 


















however, by 
standing up in 
the boat after 
hearing the 
sound of their 
voices, for they 
were quite hidden 
by the tall tufts 
of wire grass. 
The Doctor and 
Mr. Hurst land- 


comparison with his 
tales everything 
shrank into insignifi- 
cance save the odor 
of sulphur on the air 
from the near-by 
Hoosier Spring. 
The Doctor was not 
smitten with the Pa- 
triarch and his yarns 
or the sulphur, and 
he sniffed as he be- 
gan: “It seems we 
have to go through 
Purgatory even before we reach 
“Paradise, sah, paradise; as it suttinly is when ladies 
° honah the rivah with theyah presence. The fish should 
bite for you, Madam!” 
“Oh, yes, she can yank ’em out with that muscle,” 
interposed the Doctor, and the old darkey subsided, 
° terrified. 
At last we were afloat and the boats started, but to 
, stop to cast as we went down stream, as we had so 














A SEXTETTE OF FLORIDA BASS 
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fondly anticipated, was another matter. It was good 
that my paddle had had much experience, and that my 
muscle was in reality substantial, for that beautiful 
black stream was as deceitful as pretty. With one 
grand rush we were carried down its swift, deceptive 
current, and oar and paddle were called to do stiff, 
rapid work; so the fishing rod perforce lay idle. The 
trees, bending over the river, met above us, and the in- 
terlacing tops, with masses of semi-tropical vines. 
threw into deep shadow such short stretches of water 
as we had in straight course before us. Every few 
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ed to explore inland, while Henry fished from 
the boat; but we went on, still hoping to find 
good casting. However, where the river was 
not maddeningly swift it was too shallow 
or choked with grass. It was an impossible 
place; that was all, and we turned about 
with more time for scenery than before. 
Two black Florida ducks flew up ahead of 
us, but they were evidently close friends of 
the mocking limpkin, for they kept well out 
of gunshot. The few blue and white herons 
we saw stood in safe, picturesque attitudes 
on the grassy islands or flew calmly to the 
trees of the farther shore, seemingly knowing 
that we did not care for their scalps. 

In the late afternoon sunlight red Southern 
holly berries made bright patches of color 
among the dark bay leaves. Gloomy cypress 
trees and gay soft maples in winter crimson 
added their contrast of beauty. It was a 
scene of enchantment—and only that, for 
the stream was disgustingly fishless. 

It grew late and we were hungry and dis- 
appointed. When we joined the other boat 
the Doctor suggested stopping for the night 
at a hunter’s palmetto-thatched hut, which 
he had discovered, and near which he and 
Mr. Hurst had found ’coon, deer, and even 
bear tracks, they declared. “You see,” said 
the Doctor, “I don’t know how we're going 
to pull back up this confounded current be- 
fore dark. In fact, I believe every one of us 
will have to walk if we want to get back to 
camp.” 

Only the thought of the horses, waiting 
unfed and in a strange place, overcame our 
temptation to camp supperless where we 
were. But that awful pull back! The Doc- 
tor’s hat, knocked off by the low-bending 
limb of a tree, we caught and restored as 
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we crept in silence past the others. There 
was neither time nor breath to waste in 
words, though we later heard the Doctor 
expressing himself vigorously and _ tersely 
when the three men were nearly swamped 
by a sunken log and the swirling current. 
And when we landed everyone was mute 
as the boats and wagons were made ready, 
until the Doctor inquired: “Henry, where’s 
that axe and the rope we brought? In the 
wagon?” 

“Yes, sah; they’s all safe; but I’d like to 
git ahold of that ol’ man fust!” 

“Why, Henry!” exclaimed Mr. 
“didn’t you enjoy the river?” 

“Yes, sah; I enjoyed it splendid goin’ 
down; but I don’ want no mo’ rivah in 
mine.” 

So the next morning we all gladly turned 
to the fishing at Lake Brantley, five miles 
distant,, where, in spite of the cold, high 
wind, the pale-green lake yielded up, in the 
two or three hours we fished, twenty-one 
of its greenish-tinted black bass. It was not 
what we thought a large catch, nor were the 
fish of such good size as M—— had often 
caught in shorter time nearer home, but 
they were enough for four fish-hungry camp- 
ers to feast upon, and a slight solace for 
the disappointing river and the almost total 
lack of game. 

When we returned home the second morn- 
ing we could say we had slept out of doors 
the two coldest nights of the season—some- 
thing better for man or woman than any 
other tonic. In this even the Doctor agrees 
with me, and when he speaks of our trip he 
always mentions that fact, adding something 
like this: “Pull up your sleeve. I want 
them to see your muscle. Now look at that!” 


Hurst, 


WHEN GAME IS SCARCE 


For some obscure reason man has a won- 
derful power of adjustment and adapta- 
bility to changing environments and con- 
ditions; not only in the economic and 
material world, but also in the more complex 
and vastly more important one of his mental 
makeup. 

Sometimes these new adjustments are as 
conducive to his happiness as were the older 
ones, especially if his mental development 
has not been checked; or if he has learned 


something of the true philosophy of life, 
which teaches the wisdom of continued striv- 
ing for better things and the value of the 
cultivation of the mental attitude of making 
the most of present conditions and oppor- 
tunities. 

In the old days which those of us whe 
have reached middle life can recall, wild 
life was plentiful almost anywhere, not only 
in the West, but in the East as well. Then 


it required no great amount of special knowl- 
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edge of the habits and life history of our 
game birds and animals, nor skill with gun 
or rifle to satisfy one who was not entirely 
without those finer attributes which consti- 
tute the true sportsman as well as the true 
gentleman. 

Since those days our game birds and ani- 
mals—which, by the way, are among the 
most precious possessions of this or any other 
country, and whose value our people seem 
slow to appreciate, and yet whose extinction 
would be a national calamity—have dimin- 
ished to a point which may be taken to pre- 
dict an early and complete extinction. 

Now, while the writer is quite optimistic 
concerning the future supply of game—the 
arguments for which need not be gone into 
—he sees reasons why all sportsmen and 
lover of outdoor life should strive to save 
the game that remains. The sportsman can 
help materially by limiting himself to smaller 
bags, as well as by striving for better laws 
and their enforcement.. 

Shooting where game is scarce has in the 
writer’s experience been a success. Not per- 
haps in point of the number of birds brought 
to bag, but because their pursuit has been 
attended by a close and highly interesting 
study of their life history and habits. Mi- 
gratory game birds which seem to me to 
present the most fascinating subjects for 
study for the lover of life in the open, have 
been given especial study. The variety of 
seasons helps to make the study of birds 
more interesting, for an unusual season 
would bring unusual problems to solve, espe- 
cially in regard to moisture condition, which 
greatly effects all of the water-fowl family. 

Wilson’s snipe can generally be found quite 
easily and in fair numbers where the au- 
tumn (and they should be shot in no other 
season) has been preceded by an unusually 
wet summer. But where the ground is hard, 
even if very wet from late rains, they must 
be looked for, and can often be found on 
ground which for some local reason has been 
kept constantly wet during the summer. I 
recall an instance, however, when, after a 
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careful survey of all of the most likely 
ground, the birds were found on hard, clay 
ground. I thought of a small plot of weed- 
grown ground kept moist by the drainage 
from a factory, and there I found birds in 
plenty, although only a few rods from the 
highway. The pleasure of studying out the 
problem was almost as great as shooting the 
birds after locating them. 

On the other hand, when likely ground is 
found to be wet or flooded by recent heavy 
rains, birds can often be found in adjacent 
meadows or cornfields. A careful study of 
local conditions, together with the knowledge 
gained from a sympathetic observation of 
these highly interesting birds, will often re- 
sult in a good bag. Then, too, one gets a 
glimpse into the infinite secrets of Nature 
and absorbs increased appreciation of those 
delicately wonderful and beautiful adjust- 
ments which enable the wild creatures to 
complete their brief part in the grand and 
complex scheme of things entire. 

Perhaps of all the wild children of Na- 
ture none will stir the blood or fire the ima- 
gination of the sympathetic beholder as do 
the wild fowls. Their almost complete wild 
freedom, strength of flight, beautiful outline 
and color, wariness which suggests a highly 
developed intelligence, habits of feeding and 
migrating, combine to make this family of 
birds perhaps the most interesting of all 
things to the student of ‘Nature and her 
ways. 

If we of today and our posterity are mind- 
ful of the value, from an economic or ma- 
terial viewpoint, the mental stimulus which 
such a study promotes, of the healthfulness 
and charm of outdoor life, we will see to it 
that what Nature has so bountifully provided 
us will no longer be foolishly wasted. It will 
be guarded as a precious heritage; so that, 
so long as man inhabits this earth, so long 
will his senses be charmed, his morals made 
sounder, his appreciation of beauty cultivated, 
his perceptions quickened and his under- 
standing of the great and harmonious de- 
velopment of Nature made clearer. 

F, E. Mason. 














IN THE ISLE DE MINDANOA 


Camping Methods of the United States Soldiers in the Land of 
the Moro Mohammedans 


Drawings by the Author 


Because I experienced much that was 
novel and interesting while among the 
Moros of the Isle de Mindanoa of the Phil- 
ippine archipelago, this story of recrea- 
tion, business and camp life in Uncle Sam’s 
far eastern possessions may perhaps be worth 
the while of some of the many Americans who 
only know the Philippines as pictured by 
their schoolday geographies and the most un- 
reliable and sensational daily press. 

First appearing on the scene in the capa- 
city of an enlisted man in Uncle Sam’s Phil- 
ippine Army, I was soon a 
participant in different en- 
gagements with the rebel- 
lious lake Moros of Bayan. 
Later, my enlistment having 
-xpired, I became free to do 
as I pleased, so before re- 
turning to good old Ameri- 
ca I decided to see what I 
could get out of the south- 
ern islands of the new Unit- 
ed States’ possessions in the 
southern Pacific. I invested 
a goodly portion of my final 
pay, savings and deposits 
with the paymaster, in an 
outfit consisting of 
tent, pack animals, camping 
outfit and the like, and concluded to pros- 
pect. The Isle de Mindanoa flourishes with 
rich mineral deposits, valuable woods, rub- 


ber products, vegetation and the like, 
and I wished to see if there were not 
some openings for capital At the same 


time I desired to combine sport and plea- 
sure in my idea. Obtaining with my assay- 
ing outfit shot guns and fishing apparatus, I 
determined to recreate about as much as to 
work. While soldiering with my regiment I 
had seen much game in the hills and jungle, 
particularly wild hogs, deer, and various 
birds; ducks were very plentiful. Then there 
were the great lakes in the interior, about 
which live the sultans, dattos and the rajahs 
and their followers, who are engaged in war- 
fare against the Americans at the present 
time. 





small Fig. 


My first move was to hire three natives 
from among the Moro tribes of Datto Peang, 
of Cottobatto. These seashore and river 
tribes are all friendly to Americans; only 
the lake tribes are fighting. I engaged these 
servants for one dollar gold per month each 
and agreed to properly feed and clothe them. 
The cost for the rice and vegetables for 
these hombres amounts to about five cents 
per day each; clothing about a dollar a year, 
as they wear practically nothing more than 
the breech cloth in the field. 

We started out from Cot- 
tobatto with two native 
pack ponies, these tough lit- 
tle creatures having been 
bought for me for seven 
dollars gold each. I got na- 
tive pack saddles for one 
dollar each, and Manila 
rope, properly tied up, made 
bridles. Then I bought a 
few needed articles of ra- 
tion from Spanish and Chi- 
nese stores at the town, and 
we started out for the hills. 

Although I could not help 
comparing the conditions of 

I the country through which 

we passed to the lake coun- 
try with the white mountains, few accommo- 
dations were found, as expected. There are 
no half-way houses in which to stop over 
night. The trails are bad, being traveled only 
by the natives who bring products from the 
interior to the markets on the coast. Re- 
cently a fine military road has been graded 
from the lake country in the interior thirty 
miles from the coast, to the coast stations. 

Mindanoa is noted for high winds, ty- 
phoons and earthquakes. We were out only 
two nights when our tent blew down and 
we had to hug up under the wet, torn can- 
vas the balance of the night. Next night we 
put up the wall tent, as shown in Fig. 1, 
bracing it with bamboo poles driven into the 
ground on either side. Thereafter we se- 


I 


cured extra strength by selecting center poles 
of strong wood and adjusting them with 
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ropes so as to get a grip on 
strong trees. Even this pre- 
caution did not save our tent 
one windy night and this tent 
was abandoned after a time. 
Then we got down to using 
our shelter halves. We car- 
ried four sets, one for myself, 
the others for the natives. In 
Fig. 2 is shown the mode of 
erecting the shelter half in 
this country. Instead of setting up 
the center poles on the ground direct, 
I had the natives build platforms of 
native bamboo about two feet from 
the ground. This prevented us from 
getting wet every time the rains 
washed the mud underneath, kept us 
from the numerous crawling reptiles, 
and was beneficial in many ways. It is 
advised by the surgeons of the army to 
adopt this platform idea in this coun- 
try. While campaigning I served 
with troops that had to use the ground 
for sleeping purposes many nights, but 
when conditions permitted, our commanders 
caused us to get clear from the dampness of 
the earth by erecting nipa, or wood, plat- 
forms. Something more than the shelter half 
is needed here to keep one protected from 
the penetrating gales. I had 
nipa partitions put up at the 
back of my shelter tent every 
night, as shown in the draw- 
ing. A native can weave one 
of these affairs in less than 
one hour. Then by using a 
poncho in front one is quite 
comfortable inside if he is not 
very long and if he is alone, so 
he can loop his feet over to 
one side. If there is a com- 
panion in the shelter tent with 
him, both must lie straight, so that the feet 
are usually out and exposed to the rains. 

I found it 
very difficult to 
buy any camp 
utensils, except 
little, cheap and 
imperfectly 
made tin not 
worth taking. I bought, for instance, a cof- 
fee pot, and the thing fell to pieces in two 
days, and the spoons I bought broke off 
at the bowl very quickly. The Chinese 
and native stores carry the most inferior 
devices I have ever seen. A bridle . 
you purchase here is made of stuff ~ 
weaker than paper and pulls to pieces 


Fig. 3 
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in the fingers. Therefore I 
found that our reliance must 
be upon native-made field de- 
vices, like those here shown. 
Fig. 3 shows a water tube of 
hollow bamboo, in which wa- 
ter is brought up by the na- 
tives. A serviceable dipper 
for liquids was made in a lit- 
tle while by one of the na- 
tives cleaning out a coacoa- 
shell and fixing a handle to it, as 
shown in Fig. 4. A spoon that 
lasted throughout our tour was 
made by attaching a bit of cocoa- 
nut shell to a stick. (Fig. 5). 

One night a severe wind swept 
the last of our tentage to pieces 
and thereafter we occupied little nipa 
shacks, which the three natives were 
able to throw together in an hour, be- 
fore sundown each night, wherever we 
went into camp. A novel house we 
had one night was between the roots 
of a great tree of the kind from the 
bowls of which the natives make cart wheels 
and big tables. The roots extend about the 
ground in great, oval lengths, about four 
inches thick. When two of these roots 
branch out side by side, a roofing can be 
thrown on, as in Fig. 6, and 
convenient little quarters made 
for the night. 

I started out with a canvas 
cot, but gave it up and had the 
natives make cots like that 
shown in Fig. 7, for me when 
required. Four posts are in- 
serted in the ground and cross 
pieces arranged, upon which 
grass is placed. 

There is an abundance of 
tropical growths of wild fruits 
and vegetable stuffs everywhere, and with these 
added to the products possible to buy from 
the natives, one can get 
plenty of food. An oven 
for making biscuits is 
shown in Fig. 8, made af- 
ter the fashion of the bis- 
cuit ovens constructed in 
the army here by company 
cooks for regiments, using only a tin hard- 
tack box. The box is cut open at the front, 
low down for the fireplace, and a hole to 
let out the smoke is made in the top. 
Semetimes a can with the bottom out is 
fixed in this hole to make a chimney; 
then the sides of the oven are banked 
with dirt. Bread and biscuits can be 


Fig. 5 
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baked in this oven. Another type made of 
hardtack or sheet metal coffee boxes, cut up, 
is made as in Fig. 9, only that sheet metal 
shears and a soldering outfit are needed for 
its construction. As to ground protection, 
when we had occasion to use the earth direct 
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for our floor, and needed a carpet, the na- 
tives would quietly sit down and split bam- 
boo stuff for an hour or so and in a short 
while would have a ground cover braided 
up like that in Fig. 10. Needless to say, these 
Moros know how to handle a knife. 

An Ex-Soldier. 





OUR FRESH WATER GAME FISHES 


XVII.—The Atlantic Salmon—Fishing for Them 


BY WILLIAM C. 


T is possible that I run the risk of being 
ostracized by the craft of salmon fisher- 
men, when it is stated, be it ever so 

modestly, that I believe fly-fishing for sal- 
mon is an art as easily acquired by an observ- 
ant and determined angler as that of trout 
fishing with artificial flies. In both pastimes 
the impedimenta or gear, if it may be so- 
called, is of the same material, differing only 
in size and strength; the lures are practically 
the same, but the delicate manipulation of 
them on a trout stream is more imperative 
than on a salmon water. 

In one respect, particularly, the salmon 
fisher is blessed. He is rarely, if ever, wor- 
ried about his back cast, be it ever so distant 
in reach; there are no overhanging branches 
to arrest its outward stretch, with danger 
aboard for leader and feathers. He is not 
compelled, except in rare cases when fishing 
from banks in the extreme upper waters, to 
use the right or left-handed cast under out- 
reaching branches, to land his feathers behind 
an outcropping boulder, or under current- 
washed banks, or to delicately render his 
point-fly upon a leaf or twig that it may be 
twitched and fall deceitfully into the maw of 
a lurking and expectant trout in the pool 
below. 

Salmon fishing is ordinarily done from a 
boat where the intelligence and experience of 
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a guide frequently reinforces the inexperience 
of the fisherman, or, as in many cases, when 
an expert is handling the rod, aids in bring- 
ing to gaff a big fish by the alert and, 
able use of the paddle, thus thwarting, by 
shrewd foresight and action, the efforts of the 
salmon to escape. In other words, it takes 
two men to kill the leviathan and but one 
to creel the mountain brook beauty whose 
lair is often among sunken rocks, roots of 
trees, or under shelving banks, to reach 
which or restrain the fish from reaching 
them, requires the utmost skill and an expe- 
rience of years with the rod. Briefly, the 
handling and killing of either fish differs 
only in the subtlety of response by the 
angler to the strength of the one, or the 
wily but less strenuous resources of the other. 

The salmon rivers of Eastern North Amer- 
ica are mostly confined to the Canadian Prov- 
inces and ‘Newfoundland. Those known and 
frequented are most numerous along the 
north shores of the St. Lawrence River and 
Bay; on the south shore, however, are sev- 
eral noted salmon waters which are mainly 
leased and fished by American anglers. In 
Newfoundland there are many streams visited 
in recent years by anglers from New York 
and other states. The fish in the island wa- 
ters are comparatively small in size, but are 
said to be of unusual activity and strength. 





























It is, however, in the affluents of Hudson 
Straits, particularly those having their sources 
in Northeastern Labrador, in Fox Channel 
and adjacent sections that the coming genera- 
tions of salmon anglers will find a future 
fruitful range, owned, leased and partitioned 
out as are now the comparatively few Cana- 
dian streams containing this lordly fish. The 
eastern coast of Labrador is already being ex- 
plored for pastures new, and the number of 
American rods in Newfoundland are quadru- 
pled in each succeeding season: Every man 
who has “chucked a bug” for a mountain 
trout, if he can gather his pennies into dollars, 
will graduate upon a salmon stream. To do 
this in New Brunswick or Quebec requires, 
just now, the income of a Captain of Indus- 
try, or, as the French anarchists phrase it with 
vicious humor—Chevalier d’ Industrie. 

The waters of Hudson Straits and tribu- 
taries are swarming with salmon to an extent 
that reinforces the reports made twenty-five 
years ago from Alaska as to their numbers in 
that land of gold and fish, when you could 
walk dry-shod across a salmon stream when 
these fish were coming up in swarms to their 
spawning beds. In the Hudson Bay section 
the tide rises and falls from forty to fifty feet 
and at low water the streams are nearly 
bare. The traders of the posts, just before 
the tide commences to run out, stretch strong 
nets across the stream from shore to shore, 
and beat the down pouring water with poles 
to keep the salmon from passing in great 
masses upon the nets and breaking them. 
When the ebb tide ceases, tons of salmon are 
gathered from the pockets and flats of the 
river bed. Those not sold at the trading 
posts of the Hudson Bay Company are dried 
for winter consumption. Be it remembered 
that every salmon so taken is the Eastern At- 
lantic fish—salmo salar—and every one of 
them will rise to a feathered lure, and that 
life is pleasant in that Arctic land for at 
least three months of the year. 

In New Brunswick the best known and 
fished streams are the Miramichi, the Nepisi- 
guit and the Restigouche, the latter having 
four large tributaries, the Kedgwick, the Mat- 
apedia, the Patapedia and the Upsalquitch. 
These are all on the westerly side of the Bay 
of Chaleurs, and like all other salmon waters 
in Canada are leased to resident and non- 
resident rod fishermen. The Grand Bona- 
venture and the celebrated Grand Cascape- 
dia rivers are on the other side of the Bay. 
Dozens of good, fair and indifferent salmon 
streams are located on the north side of the 
St. Lawrence, but all of them are for the rich 
and the few selected lessors. A trip to New- 
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foundland for a two or three weeks’ outing 
for salmon, will, however, not cost more than 
one hundred dollars, and the waters are with- 
in easy reach from the city of St. John. 

An angler before stepping into the trap to 
take him to a salmon stream, or, if boarding 
or camping near one, is apt to ask himself or 
his guide if the atmospheric conditions are 
favorable; if the fish are apt to rise on such 
a day. Does not the thunder storm or per- 
chance the heavy mists or dense fog prevail- 
ing, foretell “no fish”? To answer these 
queries will not disturb the equipose of an 
old salmon angler, who will likely reply: 

“If you don’t care for a soaked skin or 
clothes, and if you have a good eye and don’t 
object to a blotted landscape, get into your 
canoe and have a good time, for salmon, if 
on the feed, will come to the fly between the 
thunder claps and despite the mist, no mat- 
ter how dense it may be.” 

He might have added—Don’t go out before 
cight or nine o’clock in the morning, unless 
the water is dirty and curling, and then don’t 
go out at all. When you do go you will find 
the best sport from eight to two o’clock, and 
after four until dusk; although salmon will 
rise at any hour of the night, they are seldom, 
if ever, taken or fished for on the rod at 
such times. 

Having the water, the proper outfit and 
propitious weather, the angler essays his first 
salmon. To do this properly he will throw his 
line across and down stream at a considerable 
angle, say 50 degrees, holding his rod well 
up and only lowering it slightly as the line 
trends down the current without looping or 
bellying. If this is done skilfully the fish, 
when rising, is apt to strike the fly on a tense 
line and hook itself; otherwise it will likely 
see the looped line before it does the lure and 
be frightened by it. When the line is in full 
tension let the fly be quiet a moment or two 
and then “pump it” by jerking or working 
the line through the rings or twitching the 
tip of the rod. Ifa rise does not follow make 
another cast, then another, with three or 
four repetitions, each being several feet longer 
than the preceding one. If no rise occurs 
change your fly (only one of course is used) 
to one of smaller size, for strange as it may 
seem, salmon are attracted at that time by 
being flaunted before them. 

The fly should be allowed to sink after each 
cast, the fish usually coming to it quietly and 
sucking it in, sometimes without making a 
swirl on the surface, and a knowledge of the 
fly being taken is not infrequently conveyed 
solely by its impact with the flesh of the 
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fish. And this brings up the question as to 
when a salmon should be “struck.” 

It has been pretty well determined by the 
experience, if not the dictum, of the craft that 
a salmon should not be “struck” when he 
takes the fly in rough water and when the line 
is in full tension under the flow of a current. 
The fish under such conditions will, nine 
times in ten, strike the hook into its lip as 
it turns to go down. In quiet water it is 
thought best to strike it gently as in trout 
fishing, for the salmon, like the trout, is apt 
to eject the fly at the fist impact of the hook 
felt at the moment the jaws close upon it. 
When the fly is taken hold the rod (as it 
should always be held) upright and the mere 
weight of the fish is sure to force the hook 
into its flesh. 

When a salmon is hooked keep cool, “hold 
hard and kill quick.” Go down stream with 
him if he makes you follow, all the time keep- 
ing as much strain as the strength of your 
tackle permits. One advantage in going down 
stream with your fish is that he is more 
quickly exhausted under the tension of line 
and rod than when he has a chance to gyrate, 
sulk or circle, hither and yon, in a pool with 
a looping line in the water a greater part of 
the time. If he gets somersaulting be sure 
that the line is loose and that the tip of your 
rod bows ebedience at the exact moment that 
he commences to fall into the water, or else 
falling upon the line the hook will be torn 


from the flesh, or the same effect produced by 
the weight of his body when you are bearing 
ever so slightly on the rod. 

Get your salmon ashore as quickly as you 
can. His best chances for escape occur dur- 
ing the first fifteen minutes of the fight; then 
his strength is but slightly impaired and his 
resources for liberty in full fruition. During 
the second quarter of an hour he finds him- 
self, if you have handled him right, bowing 
to the inevitable, by floating, sometimes side- 
up within reach of the gaffer. Always keep 
the canoe below him when fishing from one, 
for then the current does not aid him in his 
struggles. Keep as near him as possible; if 
he turns and runs from you give line gingerly 
and trust to your boatman to do the rest with 
the help of his brawny paddle arm and his 
patron saint Pisces. If on shore and the fish 
makes, an in-run, back quickly, reel rapidly 
and trust to luck that you don’t make a back- 
somersault by getting afoul of a root or stone. 

The first rush of a salmon will frequently 
take fifty to one hundred feet of line from the 
recl, and then he will possibly double and 
dash for the canoe; then so soon as the line 
is retrieved and he feels the strain, up like 
a rocket into the air he comes and then down 
into the depths, when likely as not he will go 
into “the sulks.” With this strange humor 
upon him and the remedial methods to be used, 
also his other antics, we will deal with in the 
next issue of FIELD AND STREAM. 


IN CAMP 
He is coming tonight—my Friend! 
I know how his kindly face will shine, 
When his hand grasps mine; 
I know the message his eyes will send— 
How slow is the day to end! 


He is coming tonight—my Friend! 
My soul grows strong at the thought of him, 
Yet my eyes are dim 
At thought of the greeting my heart will 
send— 
How slow is the day to end! 
—IlV. P. M. 
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REVOLVER 


ISTINCTLY American, the revolving 
pistol, is best understood and best han- 
dled by Americans. The good—and 

bad—it has done in this country alone since 
Colonel Colt produced the first really service- 
able revolver, have served to canonize the 
American fighting man. And with his “gun” 
he in turn has “cannonized” many of his fel- 


























lows, good and otherwise. ‘Notwithstanding 
all this, the aver age 
American who buys 
a revolver today knows 

ver 


nothing of revol 
shooting. 

Unless habitu- 
ally in peril, no 


respectable pri- 


vate citizen 
should carry a 
revolver  con- 
stantly. The 
practice breeds 
cowardice and 
crime. Yet at 
certain times 


and under cer- 
tain conditions, 
one cannot cen- 
sure any man 
for “packing a 
gun” after 
nightfall. 

The daily 
press _regales 
us with cheer- 
ful frequen- 
cy with ac- 
counts of 
wonderful 
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revolver shooting. Even the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, of Philadelphia, which means al- 
ways to be accurate, has driven aspiring re- 
volver shots to the verge of despair by print- 
ing the following concerning the skill of a 
cavalryman detailed to accompany President 
Roosevelt and his wife on occasions when 
they go out on horseback: 

“Ateabout four o’clock on any fine after- 
noon in Washington an_ interesting little 
scene takes place in the grounds of the White 
House. President and Mrs. Roosevelt us- 
ually choose late in the afternoon for their 
ride togeth- 
er on horse- 
back. First, 
a groom and an orderly, 
this latter being a soldier 
in uniform, make their 
appearance with three horses from the White 
House stables. * * * The orderly is said to 
be the best revolver shot in the army. It is 
said that he can hit a swallow on the wing 
nearly every time with a pistol bullet. His in- 
structions are to follow Mr. and Mrs. Roose- 
velt at a discreet distance and to keep a 
sharp lookout for anybody who may act in 
a suspicious manner. It would be a very 
difficult thing for an ill disposed person to 
attack the president under such circumstances 
without being shot before he had a chance to 
do any mischief.” Comment is unnecessary. 

There are men who really shoot well, how- 
ever. Walter Winans, of England, the great- 
est revolver shot in the world, and who shoots 
an American revolver, has placed every one 
of nine bullets, fired from a Smith & Wesson 
target pistol at twenty yards, well inside a 
one-inch bull’s-eye. I have seen an American 
unknown as a revolver shot, save locally 
nearly duplicate the performance. This man 
who makes revolvers and revolver shooting 
a hobby, I have seen hit a silver half dollar 
six times in succession at twenty yards. And 
he used a regulation .45 frontier Colt’s re- 
volver, not a specially made small caliber tar- 
get model. I also saw him shoot the head 
off a live turkey at fifty yards with the same 
revolver. Yet his name has never appeared 
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in print as identified with revolver shooting. 

Amusements indulged in by Winans, the 
world’s champion, are hitting two glass balls 
simultaneously as they swing past each other, 
breaking six stationary balls with six shots in 
five or six seconds, cutting the pips out of 
a six-spot playing card, and similar fancy 
tricks. 

So much, despite the statement by an early 
standard book on revolver shooting, that to 
hit a man at ten paces would be a creditable 
performance. 

Revolver shots are born, just as are poets 
or musicians, or horsemen. Yet granted 
good eye-sight, a firm hand and steady nerves 
most any man may become proficient with 
this weapon. As champion Winans declares, 
no one, who once takes up revolver shooting 
for other than man-killing purposes, will 
ever regret it. Morally and physically it is a 
healthy sport; it is a clean sport, one that 
teaches self-reliance, coolness, and control of 
temper. 

Just as good revolver shooting means shoot- 
ing quickly and with considerable accu- 
racy, so also does it mean shooting large- 
ly by sense of direction. The skilled re- 
volver shot shoots by intuitive judgment 
more than by taking aim. He points his gun 
just as he would point his finger. It is only 
for the really fine shooting that he takes de- 
liberate aim. By shooting quickly, however, 
let me not be understood as meaning the 
grinding out of a flock of bullets with a 
double-action or self-cocking revolver. 

Champion Winans is a strong advocate of 
rapid revolver firing. He has put five out of 
six shots through a one-inch bull’s-eye at 
twenty yards in twelve seconds, and will put 
all six shots near enough to the bull to still 
make a good group in half that time. Yet 
he shoots single-action revolvers, as do also 
all good revolver shots. Go to the cattle 
ranges of Wyoming or Texas, and you will 
find that nine out of the ten men who carry 
revolvers will have nothing but a single-action 
gun. At the same time you will find that 
for the ten who carry revolvers there are 
fifty today who do not. In some districts 
you will find many or all of those ten guns 
rusted on the left side, provided the men are 
all right-handed. The reason for this is the 
fact that it is only around the railway sta- 
tions and hotels where tourists congregate 
that the “gun packing’ Westerner of today 
carries his gun in a holster and his cartridges 
in a belt. This is for mere show. The man 
who carries a gun for a reason generally 
stuffs it down inside the waistband of his 
trousers, and those rusted guns are carried 
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just behind the wearer's left hip-bone, with 
the stock pointed forward: That is why they 
are rusted on the left side. The frontier 
model Colt’s loads at the right side, and the 
plate, or shoulder, made to keep the cartridges 
from dropping out of the right side of the 
cylinder, is swung out on a hinge for loading. 
The man who carries a big gun, but no hol- 
ster, uses this hinged plate to keep the re- 
volver from slipping down below the waist- 
band of his trousers, swinging the plate out 
at right angles from the frame of the weapon, 
where it is locked by a spring. Necessity is 
still the mother of invention, and the fact that 
the old-fashioned frontier-model revolver is 
preferred by these well-taught Western men 
proves its superiority for practical use over 
later “improved” models. 

If you would become a skilful revolver 
shot, you must needs get a good revolver. 
No substitute will do. Get noth- 
ing smaller than a thirty-eight cal- 
iber, and nothing shorter than a 
four and one-half inch barrel, or 
longer than five and one-half 
inches. The former is the short- 
est you can use and expect ac- 
curacy, and the latter is the long- 
est you can use and draw quickly. 

While advising the purchase and use of a 
revolver, I do not by any means advocate 
carrying one. But every householder, I 
think, should have one and know how to 
use it. Even then the revolver should be 
carefully guarded and handled, never being 
used except for practice and when absolutely 
necessary. This last bit of advice, however, 
I feel is unnecessary, for it is not the Anglo- 
Saxon instinct to use a weapon, and the 
world is better for it. 

The first principle in handling a revolver 
is never to point it at anyone, whether it be 
loaded or unloaded. The next is to never 
give your revolver into another person’s 
hands, loaded or unloaded. By all means do 
not get a nickel-plated abomination, and be 
sure never to allow your revolver to go over 
night after using without being carefully 
cleaned. 

I will take it for granted that you will get a 
man’s gun, since the biggest can be none too 
big if you ever have to use it; and that you 
will desire to wear it in a holster. First have 
a reliable gunsmith reduce the trigger pull. 
Then be sure to get your holster of the very 
stiffest leather obtainable, so that once it 
takes the form of the pistol there will be no 
difficulty in getting the gun into it or out of 
it. A soft holster is a perpetual annoyance, 
and may prove a very serious danger. If 
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wearing the revolver in a holster at all, some 
prefer to wear it on the left side, with the 
stock turned forward, believing it can be 
drawn easier and more quickly. In the army 
the men are taught to wear their revolvers 
on the right side, and the general tendency 
among civilians is to do the same. For that 
reason we will sunpose that the gun is to be 
carried on the right. Make 
it a point to learn to carry 
the revolver in exactly one 
place. Have the holster 
riveted to the belt, or else 
wear a rifle cartridge on 
each side of it, as shown 
in the illustrations. The 
belt should not be worn 
around the waist, but be- 
low the top of the hip and 
not buckled tight. The 
notch in the holster should 
be made to coincide with 
the trigger-guard, so that 
the forefinger will natural- 
ly find the trigger. 

Now you are ready to 
begin to practice. Put the 
gun on unloaded, then as- 
sume the position shown 
in Figure 1, thrusting the 
forefinger through the 
trigger-guard and keeping 
the hand well open with 
the thumb on the right. 
Pull upward, flipping the 
gun a little to the rear to 
free the barrel and then 
bring forward to the posi- 
tion shown in Figure 2. 
Now throw the thumb 
across the hammer, as 
shown in this same figure, 
and flirt the barrel down- 
ward, at the same time 
pushing the arm forward. 
The revolver is then cock- 
ed and in position for fir- 
ing, as shown in Figure 3. 

It will be noticed that 
in Figure 3 the shooter 
has the right shoulder 
raised and the arm very straight. Some very 
good revolver shots do not raise the shoul- 
der in this manner, and others prefer to 
shoot with the arm slightly bent. The writer 
finds, however, that he can make much bet- 
ter scores at the target by adopting this po- 
sition. Winans, though he has an uncom- 
mon position, shooting to the front instead 
of the side, also locks his shoulder and stif- 
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fens every muscle to brace himself. For 
quick shooting, of course, the arm can not be 
stiffened in this manner. 

The stock should be gripped well up to- 
ward the hammer, with the thumb fully ex- 
tended along the side of the revolver, and the 
forefinger thrust far through the trigger- 
guard. Do not grip the stock tightly, but 
exert the most pressure 
with the thumb and fore- 
finger. The other fingers 
should be held quite loose. 
Incline the head slightly 
toward the revolver, and 
as the top of the front 
sight, the bottom of the U 
of the rear sight and the 
bottom of the bull’s-eye are 
aligned, pull the trigger by 
a gradual squeeze of the 
whole hand. While draw- 
ing the gun you should 
take one or two deep 
breaths, and then not 
breathe again until the 
hammer falls. 

Practice this ten or 
twelve times and then put 
the gun away. When you 
are ready to go out to 
shoot you will be familiar 
with it. Then when you 
fire your first shot, let the 
recoil throw the barrel up, 
throw your thumb across 
the hammer and cock it as 
before, and you will find 
you can shoot quite quick- 
ly, the gun working almost 
automatically. 

By all means start in at 
target shooting, using the 
paper targets made by the 
ammunition manufactur- 
ers. This will enable you 
to watch your shots ana 
mark your errors. The gun 
will kick up a little and 
you must learn just how 
much to allow for this. 
Then get a companion to 
hold a watch and give you two or three sec- 
onds to cock the gun, aim and shoot. This 
practice will be most valuable in schooling 
you to shoot quickly. 

‘Now try shooting moving objects. But 
first let me warn you most emphatically 
against carelessness. By all means make 
sure of what is beyond your moving target. 
Do not shoot into the woods—you might kill 
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someone. Select a range where you have a 
high bank or a broad expanse of open plain 
or water immediately beyond your target. 
Tie an empty can to a string, suspend it in 
the air and set it to swinging. Then try to 
hit it. Here is where you advance from the 
target shot to the revolver shot. Try shoot- 
ing with both eyes open and do not stick to 
the small bull’s-eye. Try 
shooting at blocks of wood 
floating on water. Shoot at 
all angles and at objects as 
big as your hat twenty, thir- 
ty and forty yards away. 

Speaking of hats, an old 
game in revolver shooting 
is to dare the other fellow 
to throw up his hat for you 
to shoot at. But do not 
forget in doing so that you 
must in turn throw up yours 
for him. 

To become a good revol!- 
ver shot the all important 
thing is to practice. Make 
a sport of it and a good 
sport you will find it. Do 
not carry the gun with the 
hammer on the safety notch. 
Put it between the car- 
tridges or else on an empty 
chamber. And do not prac- 
tice drawing and aiming 
with the revolver loaded. 

By and bye you will per- 
haps wish to load your own 
ammunition. Then you will 
know why it is not good to 
have a gun that uses a bot- 
tle-necked cartridge. Then 
also you will understand 
why every revolver shot has 
his own ideas regarding 
what is right and what is 
wrong. You will know 
about the term “fanning” 
that mystified you when you 
were a boy and read the ten- 
cent stories of adventure in 
the West: You will under- 
stand why an old-fashioned single-action gun 
is the best; will know why the man who is a 
good revolver shot commands respect, why 
President Roosevelt’s orderly missed the 
swallow and why it feels good to have a cou- 
ple of pounds of “gun” stuffed down between 
the waistband of your trousers and the old 
blue flannel shirt over your hip: You will 
also know why a cheap revolver is worse 
than no revolver at all. Then you will be a 
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revolver crank along with the rest of us; and 
a much safer man to be the owner of a re- 
volver. 

When that happy time arrives, let me suggest 
that it will be well to take counsel with broth- 
er revolver shots. Do not bottle yourself up 
in your own revolver. We can none of us 
know all there is to know 
about revolver 
shooting; but by 
association, by 
competition and 
by study of each 
other’s methods 





















may find 
much en- 
joyment 
and ben- 
efit. 

You can not thoroughly en- 
joy practice with the revolver 
if you have no companion to 
share in the sport. It is not 
enough that you can take 


home the targets: There 
must be someone along to 
see that this target was 


made at twenty yards, this 
at fifty. There is a tempta- 
tion to get up close and 
make a nice-looking target 
if one is alone on the range. 

It was not until I began 
to shoot at target that I 
realized what a big field for 
enjoyment I had stumbled 
into: All the former prac- 
tice cheapened perceptibly 
before the ringed target. 
Then one had something to 
show for every shot fired. 
And the moving and disap- 
pearing targets, how mad- 
deningly elusive were they! 
One might hit the target; 
but to get into the little 
black bull: That was the 
test. But you must not tie 
yourself down to target 
practice alone, else you can never lay claim 
to being a good revolver shot, for revolvers 
primarily are made for a more serious busi- 
ness than target shooting. If you were to be 
a target shot, nothing more, I should not ad 
vise the use of a revolver, but a small-caliber 
target pistol. And you would need no special 
instructions for carrying the pistol: You 
might carry it in a satchel and use both hands 
in cocking it. 
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Part II].—Oroya, Peru, To TARMA 
EVER was man’s illness more inoppor- 
tune than was Henschen’s. The 
mules were ordered; the outfit was 
packed for the journey; and no man likes to 
balk at the start. Furthermore, it was high- 
ly necessary to 
our welfare that 
we begin right 
our dealings with 
these perverse 
Peruvians of the 
interior 
We went from 
the agent’s store, 
down the road 
through the night 
to the hotel—a 
great, bare house, 
silhouetted 
agains the stars, 
and went at once 
to our room—a 
three - bedded, 
white - plastered 
apartment, cold 
and cheerless: 
Henschen and 
Ewart went to 
bed: I sat for a 
while at the west 
window watching 
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the “dry” moon sink below the snow. 

Oh, such a place to call an hotel! Bad 
eggs for supper; stale bread; dirty dishes, 
and dirtier linen. Miserable! Miserable! 
And now, as I sat by the window and tried 
to reason out a course of action to suit the 
occasion, the revel sounds of a foreign bar 
pervaded the night. The bare old walls 
echoed and reéchoed like a cavern. And 
Henschen tossed and tumbled on his bed, ap- 
parently growing iller by the hour. 

The moon sank, and still I sat, thinking the 
situation over. At midnight I went to bed. 
I somehow, and for what reason I can not 
determine, thought that Henschen would be 
improved by four o’clock. If he failed of 
this, I was determined to leave him with 
Ewart, while I, with the muleteers, under- 
took to take the pack train as far as Tarma, 
Thus, while Henschen was convalescing I 
could be arranging for another mule train 
for another relay. 

I dropped off to sleep about half-past 
twelve and awoke at twenty-five minutes to 
four. Was man ever as sleepy as I was 
then? I managed to strike a match and 
look at my watch. Then I got up and lighted 
a candle—only one lone candle in that whole 
big room. Ewart awoke. But Henschen! 
He was ill, and he could not disguise the 
fact either from himself or from us. I or- 
dered a hot lemonade for him—a locally re- 
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commended remedy—but he could not touch 
it. His will was there, good fellow that he 
was, but his head was bursting, he said; 
bursting. 

I told Ewart to come with me, and we left 
him. We crept out into the hall, and made 
our way down stairs as silently as we could 
in our heavy mountain boots. We stopped 
in the dining room—another of those bare 
rooms, containing a long table, a sideboard, 
and a few chairs; one of those places which 
we have all 
seen, wherein 
the paper has 
begun to sluff 
from the wall, 
and spiders 
weave. their 
webs between; 
we stopped in 
this room and 
ate a meal by 
the flickering 
light of a can- 
dle: And it 
was a_ thor- 
oughly peculiar 
meal for an 
American pal- 
ate. They serv- 
ed us soup— 
think of such a 
thing at that 
hour in the 
morning —then 
raw beefsteak 
and onions ; 
then—most mis- 
erable of the 
miserable! — 
jam tarts. For 
the meal, inclu- 
ding coffee, we 
paid a dollar 
each. For a 
lunch, which I 
ordered to be 
prepared for 
myself for mid-day, I paid seventy-five cents. 
Thus the little stream of American gold be- 
gan to quicken through my fingers. Good- 
ness me! how quickly it was to flow later I 
did not even dream. 

We walked out of the hotel, Ewart and I, 
out into the crisp, fresh air, and down the 
road to the headquarters of the agent of 
Grace & Company. We found the store 
doors locked, and no one stirring. It was 
then about fifteen minutes past four o’clock: 
Day had not yet begun to dawn. We took 
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seats on boxes, on the store porch, and began 
to wait. 

We were sleepy and cold, and it was dark 
and dreary. Here and there at a distance. 
figures moved. Now and then a strangely 
clad man would approach near to us, and 
then move away. I saw several of these 
strange-looking figures group together, point 
and gesticulate in our direction, and then 
disperse. It was rather annoying. I was 
led to believe that we were on the verge 
of 6 TRanty” 
country, and I 
was not just 
sure that things 
were taking 
their ordinary 
course that 
morning in the 
little village of 
Oroya. Re- 
moving my pis- 
tol from the 
holster, I 
placed it in my 
side pocket. 
Then we wait- 
ed, and waited, 
and waited. 

The morning 


wore on: Day 
dawned. Still 
we waited. It 
grew lighter. 
Shadows van- 
ished; misty 
objects took 


form. The sun 
rose: His rays 
gladdened_ the 
mountain tops, 


and delicate 
colors danced 
on the snow. 


The atmos- 
phere grew a 


trifle warmer. 
The town 
yawned; awoke. Windows were raised; 


doors were opened. My watch said half-past 
six, and still we waited. 

After a while a man came and opened 
the store door. This brought us hope, but 
it only came to vanish when the man him- 
self took a comfortable seat, with the air 
of one who comes for the day. We now 
waited inside instead of outside the store. 
But it was always wait. 

In Peru a man says.to you-as you enter 
his home, “Enter, Senor, enter; make your- 
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self at home; make this house your house.’ 

You enter, but you would hardly think of 
taking him at his word with regard to the 
ownership of his house. 

All of us occasionally say things we do not 
mean, but in Peru politeness is a curse. Take 
the example of my friend, the agent. Doubt- 
less he said four o’clock for no other reason 
than he thought the hour would please me, 
knowing me to be in a hurry. They do not 
seem to contemplate ultimate results. 

At a quarter to eight an old man appeared 
who seemed somehow to be interested in our 
departure. Ewart spoke of him as a “funny 
old duck”; and if he was not a funny duck 
he was at least a very funny old man. Ow- 
ing to the fact that I shall probably make 
considerable mention of this particular char- 
acter, I shall take some pains to describe 
him. He was at least seventy years old; 
tall, well dressed, wearing a gaudy and ex- 
pensive poncho, and a jet-black wig. He 
rode a beautifully-paced horse, and rode him 
well. My first sight of him was as he rode 
towards us down the Oroya road. He rode 
like a military man. Coming opposite the 
porch on which we sat, he hauled up abrupt- 
ly, faced about, came forward, addressed me, 
and shook hands with me. Then he said 
something in Spanish which I did not under- 
stand. He then dug his spurs, one of which 
he wore on each foot, deep into his horse’s 
sides, the animal plunged forward, the old 
man made a gallant bow, and was gone. 

This was Senor St. Maria, a resident of 
Tarma, with whom the agent of Grace & 
Company had contracted for mules and men 
for me. But I did not know this, and I won- 
dered for the life of me why that old man 
was making himself so fussy about the prem- 
ises. 

The mules finally appeared, fifteen of them. 
Here they came down the road on the run, 
three peons driving them. They were halted 
in front of the store, with a great deal of 
whooping and much dust. A crowd instantly 
gathered about the scene, feeling freer now 
to mingle with us, inasmuch as some of their 
countrymen were on the scene. There was a 
great deal of hubbub. 

Senor St. Maria was much in evidence, rid- 
ing here and there, heading a mule or giving 
orders to a peon. He used his spurs unmer- 
cifully (all Peruvians, more or less, do this) 
and blood was gushing in profusion down 
the sides of his pretty horse. 

I have now come to the beginning of our 
experiences with the great South American 
mule. I shall have*much to say about him. 
He is an old institution in the country, hav- 
ing been brought over by the Conquerors. 
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Of the train that dashed with a headlong 
awkwardness to the porch front that Sunday 
morning, there were fifteen animals—twelve 
pack and three saddle mules. Some of them 
were white, some were black; others suffered 
a mixture, and one was pure yellow. A more 
dejected looking lot of God’s creatures proba- 
bly man never saw. There they stood, lum- 
bered with the padding to sustain the pack, 
consisting of old bits of carpet, bags, odd 
pieces of cloth of every color and description. 
Their heads hung low, and their eyes drooped 
lifeless. Poor things! I believe that death 
would have been more welcome to them than 
a hearty meal, for they appeared not to have 
the spirit to eat. 

I picked a saddle mule, and sent two of 
them back to the stable (Ewart’s and Hen- 
schen’s). I chose a bay-colored, small ani- 
mal, miserable looking enough, goodness 
knows, but he made the best appearance of 
any of the lot. When I made my choice a 
smile went around the group. My first 
thought was that I had picked a bucker. I 
accordingly sprang into the saddle, gave him 
a free rein and the whip for a distance. But 
he appeared all right. It was extremely an- 
noying to have the people smiling and to be 
unable to ascertain the cause. Though he 
was not a bucker, the fact that something 
was wrong with the mule was evident. If 
ever in my life I felt like fighting it was then. 
I fairly itched to smack over one of those 
grinning natives. However, I did nothing 
more ferocious than give a few gruff orders 
concerning the distribution of the loads, 
whereupon the packing began. 

With three regular peons engaged, and any 
number of volunteers, who were taking 
chances on the generosity of the Americanos, 
it took more than an hour to complete the 
job. And altogether it was the most cruel 
operation I have ever witnessed. 

I was particularly sorry for a poor old 
white mule; every one of the beasts were 
ugly almost beyond compare, but that white 
mule was, as some of us in America would 
say, simply the limit. His hide was dirty, 
and his hip bones were raw, and his broad- 
side looked not unlike a corduroy road, so 
exposed were his ribs. His head drooped, 
and his eyes glared vacantly like the eyes 
of a dead mule. His back had been rubbed 
by a pack until a space on either side of his 
backbone the size of the top of a water bucket 
was perfectly raw, and blood constantly ran 
from the sores, trickled down his sides, and 
dropped, drop by drop, on the ground. 

A lump of pity welled into my throat at the 
sight of him. 

When it came his turn to be packed 1 
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watched the operation keenly. By a process 
of tail twisting he was brought up alongside 
of the outfit, something after the order of a 
lumbering steamboat approaching a pier, and 
because he had a little too much headway, 
and took two steps too many, a peon prompt- 
ly kicked him in the nose. Owing to the 
proximity of his nose to the ground, the 
kick was an awful one. The mule then 
jumped back some half a dozen steps, when 
another peon hit him in the rear with a chunk 
of wood. His back, which happened to be 
bare, was then padded for the pack. 

Pieces of cloth with holes cut in them the 
sizes of the sores were placed next to his 
skin; then heavier cloth, or burlap, as the 
case might be. This padding was accumu- 
lated until it was six or seven inches thick. 
Then came the cargo. I am sure there were 
two hundred and fifty pounds of our outfit 
lashed onto that mule. The packages, four 
in number, were placed on his back, a rope 
was caught through them in a peculiar and 
very ingenious way, and a peon on either side 
of the animal, placing each a foot against 
him, and throwing their heads back, pulled 
on these ropes for all they were worth. This 
was the process of tightening the cinches. 
And, mind you, these cinches were merely 
unwrapped rope, which must have cut, oh, 
my! so deeply into the poor thing’s belly. 
As the cinches were drawn, the white mule 
swayed from side to side, according to the 
grades of strength exerted by the two peons, 
and groaned and grunted like a dying boar. 
The cinches were drawn and made fast, the 
cover was_ taken from the animal’s eyes, and 
he was given a push onward from the rear, 
that room might be made for another victim. 
The load was so great, the mule was so weak, 
and the push so sudden, that he took up on 
his knees, and rolled over on his side. 

To get that mule upon his feet took the 
exertions of five men. Two of them shoved 
on the cargo, another pulled on the rope, and 
two more beat the animal’s haunches with 
clubs. It took him some fifteen seconds to 
stagger to his feet, but it was evident that 
he could not carry his burden. He staggered 
about like a drunken thing for thirty or forty 
steps, then fell again. Once more the men 
tried to force him upon his feet. But I had 
already seen enough, and by far too much. 
With my hunting knife I cut the load from 
his back, ordered the mule to the stable, and 
had another substituted. 

My last act, as I rode out of Oroya that 
morning, was to go to the stable door and 
look at that poor brute. There he lay in his 
stall, bleeding, unkept, unfed—a living evi- 
dence of a soulless people. 
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As the morning wore on, and I was con- 
stantly delayed in Oroya, Ewart reported that 
Henschen was growing better. At half-past 
nine our train was ready to move, and I sent 
Ewart once more to the hotel to ascertain his 
condition, and to determine definitely whether 
or not he was sufficiently improved to make 
the trip. But no, he was still too ill to even 
get out of bed. So I shook hands with Ewart 
and rode away. 

It was a delightful morning. The sun 
shone with a delicious warmth, and the snow- 
fields glistened like bright mirrors. The little 
town was alive, Sunday though it was. Men 
and women were astir on the trail, driving 
mule trains, llama trains, or big-headed bur- 
ros, as the case might be. My own train 
moved out of the town quietly, descending a 
hill at the south end, and then bearing away 
to the northeast over a rock-bound and dusty 
road. 

Contrary to my expectations, we at once 
began to climb. Oroya being some two thou- 
sand feet higher than Tarma, I had reasoned 
that the trail would be a long descending one. 
But obviously I was mistaken. We were on 
a trail that led upward, away upward, to the 
very haze that hung like blue ether on the 
mountain top. 

We climbed steadily until noon—up, up, up, 
between granite walls and porphyry ridges. 
The trail became more dusty and rocky as we 
ascended, and after awhile monotonous. The 
mules were overloaded, and they were pro- 
portionately slow. Every now and then a halt 
was called to tighten cinches. I rode along, 
first ahead of the train, and then behind. 
Now and then I got down and either walked 
or sat on a stone, and thus passed the time. 
I wished sorely for company; for someone 
to talk to; someone that I might question. 
My peons were too dense to comprehend even 
a gesture. Their world was a world of mules, 
cargos, and cinches; their idea of heaven a 
good mule; their idea of hell a bad one. 
But they were happy. The flitting of a bird 
across the trail was sufficient to make them 
laugh. And when my bay mule bucked, the 
saddle girth broke, and I plunged head and 
ears into a mountain brook, bounding clear 
and frigid from the ice fields just beyond, 
they laughed until they sank to the earth. 

A thorough wetting on the summit of the 
Andes is no joke. For awhile I nearly froze. 
And to add to my discomfiture, about half- 
past eleven the sky began to darken with rain 
clouds, shutting out the warmth of the sun. 
In the neighborhood of the noon hour the 
steady upward trail broke, and we came to a 
series of ridges. We would in turn climo a 


hill and descend into a valley beyond, each 
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if we are to readjust them at 
for there is much fiction in the 
world, and particularly in the 
world of dreams. 

To admit the truth, the moment 
was not what I had pictured. 
There I stood, a drenched, cold, 
hungry American, under a cloudy 
sky. And one may reason as one 
will, being wet is not a romantic 
predicament. 3ut, wet or dry, 
hungry or otherwise, ’neath clouds 
or sunshine, I was, nevertheless, 
on the summit of the great Ande- 
an Cordillera. I stood face to 
face with a great mile-post of my 
life, 16,300 feet above the sea. 
Everywhere, to the right and left 
of me, before and behind me, was 
a landscape of snow. And on ev- 
ery side the mountains stretched 
to the dark horizon, so far, oh! 
so far away. To the west of me 
little rivulets of liquid snow fork- 
ed into one another and flowed to 

SOUTHAM CASH the Pacific. To the east of me, 

and not many yards away, a little 

hill being higher than the other, and each stream was gathering momentum for its long 
one was, I was sure, the summit of the Cor- race to the Atlantic. Behold, the Great Divide. 
dillera. How tantalizing an experience of I drank in the scene for five minutes, then 
that kind is. It reminded me of my experi- dug away the snow from a smooth rock, sat 
ence in rounding a Jersey cape in a rowboat. down, and boldly waded into that seventy-five 
We rounded a se- 
ries of little capes 
for two hours, ex- 
pecting momentar- 
ily to come out on 
the north side of 
the main projec- 
tion. But, as my 
jocular Spanish 
friend would say, 
patience and shuf- 
fle the cards. All 
things come _ to 
him who rides a 
good mule. And, 
sure enough, at 
last I stood on the 
top of that great- 
est of natural mon- 
uments of the 
West. It was a 
moment that I had 
dreamed of; and 
when we dream of 
a moment, and the 
moment becomes 
a tangible reality, 
it takes time to re- 
adjust our thoughts 
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cent lunch from that dreamland hotel at Oro- 
ya. I ate sandwiches and tarts. My peons 
halted also, and stood around me in a half 
circle and watched me with hungry eyes, very 
much like setter dogs used to watch me while 
I lunched on the trail of partridges in Vir- 
ginia. Two of these peons I liked, and one I 
did not. So I gave two of them a tart each. 
And then and there these simple people taught 
me a lesson. Philosophers tell us that we 
can learn lessons everywhere, and from any- 
one, and verily, I believe we can. When I 
gave those peons the tarts, before they took 
so much as a bite of them, they halved them: 
and each gave half to the one who had none. 
Thus they gave him more than they them- 
selves had. I positively felt so ashamed of 
myself to think that I would do such a petty 
thing that I came very near giving the whole 
lunch away. 

Wet though I was, it really became glorious 
fun, sitting there on the roof of South Ameri- 
ca, munching tarts and eating snow, in the 
month of June. It was so far away from the 
ordinary :—another world. But we can, in 
reality, never get very far away from the 
commonplace. At least we can not stay long 
away. Something invariably happens to bring 
us back. Those beastly Oroya tarts gave in- 
digestion in five minutes. Heavens and earth, 
what a thorn in a rose garden! I rose, 
sighed, mounted into the saddle of the pale- 
bay mule, and, as the little stream, started on 
my-long down-grade journey to the Atlantic. 

We traveled rapidly, over what I consid- 
ered then one of the worst trails that would 
sustain a mule. The descent for a distance 
was extremely precipitous, so much so that 
I had considerable difficulty to stay in my 
saddle. Twice my mule trod on a small 
stone, which rolled with him, and he fell. 
And the pack mules fell constantly. Being 
heavily laden, they could not pick their way 
with any degree of nicety, and every now and 
then one of them would lose his footing and 
fall with a grunt, and roll over three or four 
times before he could catch his footing. I 
could not help but meditate upon the fate of 
my two Blickensderfer typewriters, and my 
cameras. Not to mention other delicate things. 

The little stream from the summit of the 
pass gathered in other streams as it descend- 
ed, and hollowed out a valley for itself. And 
down this valley we rode. The surrounding 
granite walls grew higher and higher above 
us as we picked our way down, the sky be- 
came darker and darker, and the prospect ne- 
cessarily more gloomy. The afternoon wore 


on slowly; my saddle became rougher; the 
bay mule refused to pace down hill, and 


would do nothing but trot;--andthe object-of 
his trot was not, apparently, to get over the 
most ground, but to go highest in the air. 

At three o’clock it began to rain. I slipped 
my white silken poncho over my shoulders, 
and the big Andean drops pattered on the 
new cloth merrily. The peons only laughed. 
In fact they laughed so much that it ceased 
to have a meaning—like an infant that cries 
because there is nothing else to do. 

It is such an easy thing to go down hill that 
even my pale mule accomplished things. My 
aneroid told the story of a drop of nearly a 
thousand feet an hour, and the surrounding 


landscape said that it was true. Such a 
marvelous transition of scenery! At two 
o’clock there was no more snow. At three 


o'clock the stream that whispered at its birth- 
place, had grown into a noisy brook; and at 
fgur it was a roaring cataract. The stunted 
little sub-Arctic grasses of the Cordillera, 
grew into patches that were tall enough to 
wave in the wind. And after a while a bar- 
ley field came into view. Shrubs became 
bushes, bushes became saplings, and saplings 
became trees, all in an hour. At first there 
were no houses; then there was one; then 
two; then four; then a village; and after the 
village a perpetual string of peasant huts 
bordered the widening valley. At first we 
saw only burros on the trail; but later cows 
were seen grazing by the wayside. At two 
o'clock such natives as we met were wrapped 
to their ears. At four o’clock I saw women 
without stockings. At five o’clock the chil- 
dren appeared wearing but one garment; and 
at six—but they were bathing in the stream, 
and it is just possible that their clothing 
might have been hidden. 

But where was Tarma? “Tarma! Tarma!” 
I repeated, but no one seemed to understand. 
Fearfully stupid, these natives. 

The sun sank. My pale mule grew weary, 
and more weary. And the wearier he grew, 
the more recklessly he walked, stumbling and 
falling about like a drunken thing, rubbing 
me about over that rough saddle, that had 
goaded me until I could feel the blood, hot 
and sticky, exuding in places. I tried to walk, 
but my underclothing chafed the sore spots, 
and I was too stiff to keep up the pace. I 
had sown idleness and was reaping suffering. 
I knew well enough that it had to come, but 
it irritated me, and ruffled up my temper. And 
Tarma! where was the town? I looked for 
it wistfully. At three o’clock I was certain 
that it would appear before four; at four, I 
was more certain still that we would come 
to it before five; and at five it was practi- 
cally reduced to a certainty that it would be 
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in sight before six. The mules had not been 
fed since sunrise, and surely they could not 
be expected to go on much further without 
food. 

At half past six dusk settled over the land- 
scape, and still we jogged onward. Just 
then I saw a crowd of lights ahead, huddled 
together in the center of the valley. “Tarma 
loose?” said I, joyfully, to the peon walking 
just in front of me. “Tarma loose ;” repeated 
the idiot; “Tarma loose;” and burst out 
laughing. I was so irritated by his action, 
and the thought that the town must still be 
a long way off, that I cut at him with my 
riding whip, and missing him, but grew the 
angrier. 

I grew tired almost to unconsciousness. I 
lay my head on the pale mule’s neck, and 
actually fell asleep. Then I rolled out of 
the saddle. I fell on a sharp stone that nearly 
paralyzed my left hip. But I climbed into my 
saddle again and rode on. Ten hours in the 
saddle, and no alternative in sight! I pitied 
my mule, and pitied myself. And cursed fate, 
and the man who had told me that the dis- 
tance was but twenty-one miles. “He is worse 
than an idiot,” I said; “he is a liar.” 

The stars came out, and twinkled, spar- 
kled and shone like costly gems. The South- 
ern Cross rested just above a monster moun- 
tain away off to my right. And the Dipper 
showed five stars above still a grander moun- 
tain on my left. We were heading due east. 

The hours rolled by, painfully, but at least 
with certainty. I looked at my watch; it was 
half past eight. And then, when I least ex- 
pected it, we came suddenly around a bend 
and were face to face with the town of Tarma. 

“At last!” I said; “at last!” And my pale 
mule sighed. 

My peons were still as fresh as a spring 
morning. They held up the train at the first 
drinking shop, and I paid for a chica around. 
They drank my health, and then offered me a 
bunch of a dozen bananas as their contribu- 
tion to the refreshments. Queer people, in- 
deed. Silly, but oh, how kind! And their 
kindness disarmed me. I forgave them their 
stupidity; forgave them their fresh spirits, 
which a few moments before had but served 
to irritate me. Another chica was served to 
each, having drank which they took up their 
march through the streets of what appeared 
to be quite a good-sized town. 

I knew not where I was going. I was an 
example of a leader being led. I followed in 
the wake of my train, between rows of street 
lamps. Here and there people stopped and 
stared. Now and then someone spoke to 
me in Spanish, whereupon I touched my hat 


and rode on. Of course, I naturally expected 
to come ultimately to the patio of some hotel. 
My peons seemed to know where they were 
going, and I trusted them. And it really 
was quite a wise thing to do, inasmuch as I 
could do none other. 

Presently we came to a gate that led into 
a kind of court-yard. A large house was in 
the center of the enclosure. As I looked at 
the house and the court-yard wall, and won- 
dered what the place might be, I was 
distinctly surprised to see the bell mule of 
my train enter through the gateway; the en- 
tire string followed, and I went in the last of 
all. Then the gate was shut. Yes, the en- 
closure was a brick paved court-yard. The 
hotel I surmised instantly. Then appeared 
my old friend of the morning—no other in- 
deed than Senor St. Maria. “Ha, ha!” 
thought I, “you are running an hotel here, 
and that is why you were so accommodating 
today.” . He shook hands with me: a very 
gracious hand-shake, indeed. I leaned impo- 
litely against my mule, actually too worn out 
to stand erect. He looked at me scrutiniz- 
ingly; then spoke to my peons; they said 
something, then the old fellow laughed. 
Clapping me on the shoulder a friendly lick, 
he spoke something to me in Spanish which 
I took to be an inquiry as to whether or 
not I was tired. “Si, Senor,” said I. Where- 
upon all laughed. “The devil of a good 
joke,” I thought. 

There were a number of people in the court- 
yard, and everybody eyed me keenly. I pre- 
sume they hear a great deal about Ameri- 
cans, and see but few. Hence those few are 
very much stared at. I was introduced to 
Senora St. Maria; likewise to Senorita St. 
Maria, and to Senor St. Maria, Junior. The 
mules were unloaded, and the outfit was 
placed in a small room, off to itself. Senor 
St. Maria saw well to the storing, and when 
the last sack was put into place, locked the 
door to the apartment and handed me the 
key. We then adjourned to the dining room. 

The evening wore on apace. I retired early, 
slept well, and the morning came—a bright, 
beautiful morning, which, had it been in Vir- 
ginia, would have inspired the birds to sing. 
But there are no birds in Tarma. Instead, I 
heard a bugle call in the distance—it is a 
garrison .town—and_ shortly coffee was 
brought to me. Ah, what a blessing that it 
was to be a day of semi-leisure for me. Not 
even breakfast until eleven o’clock. I was so 
stiff and worn out that I just could not 
have hurried. 

Tarma is a city of ten thousand souls; its 
altitude is some ten thousand feet above the 
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sea; and I understand that ten thousand dol- 
lars are spent there every year for feasts to 
the saints. Thus it is a city of bombastic 
numbers. It spans the valley of Tarma, and 
a series of beautiful peaks, five thousand feet 
higher than its level, guard it from the winds. 
It is a consumptives’ resort, and I should say 
that it is one of the most delightful spots 
on the whole earth. It is an old, old city; 
just how old I do not know; but it is gray, 
and dull, and dilapidated. Its houses are 
low, and white, and odd; and its people are 
low and dark, and just as odd, if not a little 
odder. Its climate is perennial spring, and if 
one cares for beans and rice I would very en- 
thusiastically recommend the city. If one 
cares not for beans and rice, avoid the place 
if you would not pine away and starve. 

For, at breakfast, the servant says to you, 
“Senor, we have beans and rice.” And at 
dinner he says, “Senor, we have rice and 
beans.” Thus he juggles the dishes until 
the supply of rice and beans is gone, when 
he serves dried sheep, that smells bad, until 
another drove of llamas is seen coming over 
the hill. 

Tarma is the dignified capital of the digni- 
fied Department of Junin. A department of 
Peru, is as a state of the Union; and a prov- 
ince of the department, is as a county of a 
state. I was the bearer of a letter to the 
Prefect of Junin from Senor Romana, Presi- 
dent of the Republic. I met Senor St. Maria 
in his court-yard at ten o’clock, and showed 
him the letter. He gave me to understand 
that we would pay the honorable gentleman a 
visit after breakfast. Meanwhile his daugh- 
ter would entertain me by playing the piano. 
The girl played fairly well—very well indeed, 
I imagine, for her opportunity—but I was 
very curious to know what an instrument of 
that character would be worth in Tarma—an 
instrument made originally in England, im- 
ported into Peru, subject to Peruvian duty, 
hauled over the length of the Oroya railroad, 
and lastly carried on mule back some thirty- 
five miles. As much as I wished to know the 
price, however, I did not find it out, either 
because Senor St. Maria did not understand 
me, or would not understand me. 

Rice and beans were served promptly at 
eleven o'clock. (It was beans and rice the 
night before.) These delicacies were preceded 
by soup, and followed by chupe. Chupe is a 
concoction of boiled meat, highly seasoned 
and immersed in gravy, and mixed with yuca. 
And in turn, yuca is in reality a sort of po- 
tato. And by the way, the vicinity of Tarma 
is one of the greatest round potato districts 
in Peru. And maise is also grown in con- 
siderable quantities. 
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It was truly an odd experience, I thought, 
eating breakfast with a family so foreign that 
I could say absolutely no intelligible word to 
them. I never made such an effort to look 
wise in my life. The entire family was there, 
and they were quaint people; very quaint. 
They dressed quaint, and looked quaint. I 
had the satisfaction of knowing that I was 
the principal topic of conversation, for every 
now and then one or the other of them would 
look sidewise at me, and say something. 
That was quite annoying enough; but when 
they began to tease the daughter about me, 
that took my appetite entirely. The poor 
girl blushed, and I expect that I did, too. 
“What an odd experience it would be,” I 
thought, “to visit such a country as this 
knowing the language, and pretending not to 
know it.” There is no use trying to conceal 
the fact that I would have given much to have 
known what they were saying about me. One 
really does not know how much curiosity one 
has until such a condition arises. 

“For an hotel,” I reasoned, “Senor St. Ma- 
ria is not overrun with guests.” In fact I 
was the only one to be seen. But I also rea- 
soned that though the fish may bite but sel- 
dom, it is seen to that the fish are all 
large. 

At one o’clock we started out to interview 
the Prefect of Junin. (A Prefect in Peru is 
as a governor of one of our states.) We 
found at the Prefecturas He was a 
distinctly homely man, but a distinctly sporty 
one. He wore khaki trousers and puttee leg- 
gings, and was evidently just in from a ride. 
A bearer of a letter from the President was 
evidently a person of some importance in his 
eyes, for I was subjected to much ceremony. 
Senor St. Maria appeared to enjoy a fairly 
intimate acquaintance with his Excellency, 
and to my chagrin I learned of a gross error 
of my own. I referred to Senor St. Maria’s 
house as an hotel, which I verily understood 
it to be. An aide, standing by, translated the 
word for the Prefect, whereupon he slapped 
Senor St. Maria on the back, laughed heartily, 
and everybody present joined in. I apolo- 
gized as best I could, but the joke was evi- 
dently considered a good one, and entirely 
on me. The fact was, I was regarded as a 
guest by Senor St. Maria, who took me in 
purely from a sympathetic feeling. The fact 
altered my conduct towards the kindly old 
fellow and his family very perceptibly. He 
told the joke at the dinner table that evening, 
and I was glad that he did, because it ex- 
plained in a measure my previous abruptness. 

As the afternoon wore away, and I received 
no tidings from Oroya, I grew somewhat un- 
easy. So much so that four o’clock I walked 
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over to the telegraph office, and sent a mes- 
sage to Ewart. As I was returning from the 
errand, whom should I see riding through the 
main street but Henschen and Ewart, accom- 
panied by two strangers, a much older man, 
and a youngster. Everyone about stopped 
whatever he was doing and stared, and I 
stared harder than anyone else. When they 
came within range I hailed them. Henschen 
looked pale, but improved. He said that he 
felt fairly well, considering the hard ride. 
Ewart introduced the older man (who was 
forty-four) as Mr. Cash. I looked well at 
Mr. Cash. He wore a gray-colored Norfolk 
jacket, and a black derby hat. His sandy 
mustache drooped ominously at the ends, but 
his eyes were kindly. “Mr. Cash,” said 
Ewart, “has come over to hear a proposition 
from you to take him across the continent. 
I met him yesterday in Oroya; told him that 
we were looking for a good man who spoke 
Spanish and knew the country; and here he 
is. I hope you can come to terms with him.” 

Before the youngster started on his return 
to Oroya with the horse, Mr. Cash and I 
adjourned to a room in the Tarma hotel, and 
duly discussed the project of his crossing 
the continent as a member of my party. He 
said that he spoke Spanish, and knew the 
Peruvians from a three-years’ residence in the 
country; and, most important of all, had been 
to the Pichis River by the route we were fol- 
Icwing. Of course, then, he was our man. 
That very day I had been so sorely em- 


barrassed and perplexed for the want of an 
interpreter that I had seriously considered 
the project of returning to Lima for one. 
And here was not only an interpreter, but 
a guide, who had, metaphorically, dropped 
from the clouds in the nick of time. It was 
speedily arranged that Mr. Cash was to ac- 
company us on our travels, and I herein take 
eccasion to usher him into this history. He 
is Southam Cash, of England. 


(To be continued) 


Note—To the readers of this serial I beg 
to make two apologies: For the poor quality 
of the text, which I assure you has, so far, 
been written under stress of circumstances; 
but more particularly for the illustrations. We 
brought to this country from New York the 
best photographic outfit that we could pro- 
cure, and we took pictures in profusion dur- 
ing the journey over the mountains. But 
in one of the worst rapids in South America, 
on the notorious Pichis River, we have had 
the misfortune to capsize. We thereby lost 
almost the total number of our pictures, our 
entire food supply, and being miles and miles 
from succor, in a howling wilderness, we 
have barely managed to save our lives, hav- 
ing actually staved off hunger for weeks by 
living on monkeys. So you can readily ap- 
preciate how our photography suffered. 

I am now, I believe, much better situated 
than heretofore for writing these accounts, 
and those which are to follow will be much 
longer, and will cover very much more 
ground. 
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A CALAMITY AND ITS LESSON 

The great disaster at the Iroquois Thea- 
tre in Chicago has carried a chill of hor- 
ror over the entire world. Six hundred 
persons, the large majority of whom were 
women and children, were burned to death 
in the building, or have died since their 
removal therefrom. Out of something over 
two thousand persons in the building at 
the time of the fire, one-half were either 
killed or severely injured. The hospitals, 
even now, are filled with those who may 
yet succumb to their injuries. The calam- 
ity is appalling in its extent and in its 
horror. 

It has been discovered since this fire 
that all the theatres in Chicago have been 
violating the city ordinances which provide 
such safeguards and precautions as would 
have made impossible a calamity of this 
nature and extent. Two months before the 
fire the building department reported that 
not a theatre in Chicago was obeying the 
theatre ordinances! The city government 
knew this and admitted that it knew it. It 
took no steps to enforce the ordinances. The 
building department knew it, and admitted 
it, and is on record to that effect. It knew 
the law was broken, but did not see that it 
was enforced! The theatre owners knew 
that the law was broken and had been for 
years, and yet they took no steps to com- 
ply with the law! 

All at once the city of Chicago awoke 
to a sudden sense of its responsibility. All 
the theatres were closed. The door was 
locked, after the contents inside the door 
had been stolen. This is the Chicago, and 
one might say the American, way of regard- 
ing the law. One might be pardoned for 
calling it a very poor way. 

The reason why the game laws of America 
have so long been practically dead letters is 
the same reason which sent six hundred 
corpses to their graves in Chicago. The 
reason is that the average American citizen, 
and the average American official, has no 





He classifies himself 
as bigger than the law. He says the law is 
for the other fellow, but certainly not for 


respect for the law. 


himself. He passes upon the wisdom of 
the law himself, not leaving that to the 
courts, to whom that duty is assigned. He 
carelessly admits that such and such things 
might happen, but supposes they probably 
will not happen if he has good luck. Citizen 
and official places himself as ahead of the 
law and above it. Citizen and official, easy 
going, careless, slip-shod, add their mite to- 
ward those deeds which have made America 
the most lawless country in the world and 
Chicago one of its most lawless cities. 

Today the city of Chicago admits openly 
and frankly that it knew of the existence of 
these laws. -It says that now it is going 
to enforce them! It admits that it did not 
enforce them before, for the reason that it 
did not think it worth while, or for the 
better reason that it had good reasons for 
not enforcing them. The city did not wish 
to make the trouble then, which it is now 
making, by the enforcement of laws which 
ought to have been enforced from their in- 
cipiency. That is regarded as hardship and 
subject for modification, which ought to have 
been respected as the law, and because it was 
the law. 

The price of all this is sickening. If it 
does not leave a great many Americans fully 
disgusted with the old system of American 
lawlessness, then the benefit has not been 
received which so terrible a price ought to 
have commanded. 

It is not for the officer in power-to re- 
gard his situation as a job and nothing more. 
The game warden, the game commissioner, 
the executive officer in any branch of the 
law, municipal, state or national, has no right 
to consider himself the master of the Ameri- 
can people, for he is only the servant of 
that people. The individuals who make up 
that people so served, have no right to classi- 
fy themselves each as any greater than the 
combined wisdom of them all. The combined 
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wisdom of us all has gone into these laws. 
We have chosen our servants, not our mas- 
ters, to execute these laws; not for them- 
selves, but for ourselves. We owe it to 
ourselves that these things be done thus and 
not otherwise. We injure no one so much 
as ourselves when we violate what we know 
to be the law. That some day, in one way or 
another, the man who breaks the law pays 
the price for it, whether he be individual or 
official, is a tremendous, a terrible and a 
pitiful thing. All America, as well as all 
Chicago, has paid a part of that price; and 
all America is entitled to some of the bene- 
fits, some of the reforms of personal conduct, 
which go with the lesson thus horribly pur- 


chased. 
** * 


GRAYLING IN MICHIGAN NORTH PENINSULA 


Here is an item which comes about as near 
to being sporting news as one is apt to get 
in these humdrum days, when everything is 
supposed to be known, discovered, charted, 
ticketed and tagged. We hear a great deal 
about the extinction of the grayling all over 
the United States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The fish is practically extinct in the 
south peninsula of Michigan. In company 
with some gentlemen of Saginaw, Michigan— 
Mr. W. B. Mershon, Mr. George Morley, 
Mr. Chas. Davis, Major Farnham Lyon arid 
a few others, I have twice within the past 
three years fished the only remaining stream 
in the Michigan south peninsula which today 
may be said to offer any certainty of a gray- 
ling. In the course of three or four days’ 
fishing, each of us would take from a half 
dozen to a dozen of these fish, but few of 
which were destroyed. The stream is a re- 
mote one, and its stock of grayling today is 





One Day on a North Peninsula River 


but scanty, so that they are not to be re- 
garded as objects of sport so much as of cu- 
rious or scientific interest. All of the gentle- 
men above mentioned mourned the extinction 
of what had once been their favorite fish. 

I imagine that all these gentlemen, and a 
great many others, will be somewhat startled 
at the statement that there are more grayling 


today in the north peninsula of Michigan 
than in the south peninsula. This is a start- 
ling statement, and is so because that fish has 
never been reported, so far as one remem- 
bers, as native to any part of the north penin- 
sula. It is so native in practically only one 
stream, but on this water a few of these fish 
may still be taken, though the stream itself 





A Basket of Michigan Grayling 


ought not be regarded as an object of sport 
so much as one of sportsmanlike interest. 

I have never fished this river, but shall do 
so next summer if all goes well, and may 
then report personally what I have no doubt 
is now recorded accurately. I was up in 
the north peninsula, Michigan, a couple of 
weeks ago, and while there I saw, preserved 
in alcohol, four specimens of these north pen- 
insula grayling, taken two years ago. They 
are larger than our south peninsula grayling. 
They are not so round, but are a trifle flat- 
ter and deeper of body, approaching a small 
white-fish in contour. But they are the same 
grayling, with the same banner-like fin, the 
same game disposition, the same readiness 
to take the fly, and the same general lova- 
bleness. 

‘Now how this fact should be a fact and 
should yet have escaped for so many years a 
general knowledge, is matter well-nigh past 
comprehension. The stream of the north 
peninsula which carries these grayling is a 
wild and remote one. It was fished last sum- 
mer by a scientific man who came back vow- 
ing that there was not a grayling in it. As 
proof that there were grayling in it very 
recently, I show the picture of a basket taken 
there by the man who gave me the informa- 
tion; and offer as well the picture of a bas- 
ket of trout taken in a different stream by 
the same angler. Methinks these two pic- 
tures will set many an angler eager, even 
though this be February, and the north pen- 
insula be unsuited to angling for months yet 
tc come. 1 am quietly wondering what my 
Saginaw grayling fishing friends will think 
when they see this matter on the printed 
page before them. Surely it is news to all 
manner of men, and why the news has not 
been out before is matter strange enough. 
One doesn’t usually look to a monthly maga- 
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zine for news. It may upon occasion be safer 
to look there for it than in some of our 
revered contemporaries who print once a 
week and wake up once a year. 


* * * 


A COMPANION OF KIT CARSON 


Mr. A. B. Caldwell, of Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, writes a letter which sounds like a voice 
coming out of the past. I am sure that read- 
ers of FieELD AND STREAM will like to hear 
from a man who was a friend and associate 
of Carson, Bridger, and others of the gallant 
company of Western adventurers. He writes: 

“T have just finished reading a book known 
as ‘The Way to the West,’ and am thankful 
for the pleasure and profit of that perusal, 
and for the tribute to those who really made 
and found the paths. A few words as to my- 
self may explain why this book touches me 
so deeply. At sixteen I found myself an 
employe of the Hudson Bay Company, trap- 
ping beyond where the city of Vancouver 
now stands. Early in the fifties I drifted 
south, and learned to know, love, esteem and 
value at their true worth many of the men 
of the mountains and plains. Carson, 
Bridger and many others I knew well. From 
’55 to 61 I acted as scout, guide, interpreter, 
etc., for military posts and troops. I have 
carried dispatches with Kit Carson himself. 
One of his leading characteristics I have 
never seen mentioned by any biographer. 
While a braver man never lived, a more cau- 
tious man never trod the plains. No pains 
were ever too great for him to keep out of 
trouble, and no trouble was too great to face 
when need be 

“As to Fremont, the ‘Pathfinder,’ he was 
often called the ‘path-loser’ by mountain 
men. His value as an explorer consisted in 
getting into the papers. 

“I think I see one inaccuracy in this book. 
Its author mentions the wheels of the Red 
River cart as being made of a solid block 
of wood. This was true of the Mexican 
carts, but not of those of Pembina. While 
they had not a particle of iron in their com- 
position, the wheels were not solid. 

“I hope some day to see the heroic side 
of the Northwest. truthfully written up. 
There is surely plenty of material there. 
Again 1 thank the writer for the pleasure 
this book gave me. The bitterest hour 
of my life was when the surgeons left me 
after Gettysburg with the knowledge that I 
should never again breathe the air of moun- 
tain and plain as a useful man.” 

This is, indeed, a letter from the past, and 
I hope its writer will accept thanks for it. 
What he says regarding the Red River carts 
is interesting, and quite true, at least re- 
garding the later form of those vehicles. I 
think if he would consult that very valua- 
ble book, “The Great West,” by Henry Howe, 
whose investigations antedated 1850, he will 
find reference made to wheels sawn from the 


ends of logs. Of course these wheels could 
not be so large as the framed ones which 
came into later and more general use. The 
framed-wheel cart may be called the typical 
one, though perhaps not the earliest one. 


* * * 
A WESTERN ARTIST AT ST. LOUIS 


There will be a feeling of great satisfaction 
for many friends of Charlie Russell, the so- 
called “Cowboy artist,” of Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, to know that he is to be intimately 
concerned with artistic matters at the great 
St. Louis Exposition. A more valuable or a 
more fitting selection could not have been 
made. This Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
ought to be, and in part will be, an appre- 
ciation of the West, of the frontier, of that 
life which has made America what it is to- 
day. None can more fittingly portray the 
men and the creatures of the old West than 
Mr. Russell, and one of these days our good 
friends in the East will swiftly awaken to 
that fact. Mr. Russell was in St. Louis in 
the month of October, whither he went for 
the purpose of modeling in clay some figures 
of Indians and cowboys. This latter line 
of work is new to him, but seems to come 
te him almost as naturally as drawing and 
painting. Some of his sculptured pieces will 
be used in the Montana State building at the 
Fair, and in the Art building. Among ex- 
amples of Mr. Russell’s earlier works in mod- 
eling is an Indian figure mounted, a small 
piece about 20 inches in height. He has 
commenced a group showing cowboys las- 
soing a bear, which, when finished, will show 
great action. He has in hand also a bucking 
horse and cowboy, and figures of an Indian 
warrior and cowboy. Meantime, he is 
doing some of the best work he has ever 
done in the painting of Western scenes. 
Russell's work is great work, and is growing 
greater, more serious and more finished. It 
is comforting to add that he begins now to 
see handsome remuneration for his products. 
His connection with the fair at St. Louis 
will be the finshing touch of his reputation 
as an artist. 

** * 


DOWIE AND MATAGORDA ISLAND 


John Alexander Dowie, of Chicago, head 
of the Zion movement, which, within recent 
times, has attracted some attention in the re- 
ligious and commercial world, during the 
winter began negotiation for the purchase of 
that long sand key off the coast of Texas 
known as Matagorda island. This island is 
one of the most delightful spots in America 
from the standpoint of the sportsman. It is 
Dr. Dowie’s purpose to colonize it and to en- 
gage in stock farming and manufacturing. 
The island is about thirty thousand acres in 
total extent. It might be a good place for 
the practice of the peculiar doctrine of Dr. 
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Dowie, but it is to be hoped that, should he 
go there, he will not imagine that the in- 
habitants of Texas are all like those of Chi- 
cago. They get a trifle strenuous in the Lone 
Star State sometimes. I fancy our good 
friend, Col. Oscar 
Guessaz, of San An- 


tonio, marching on 
the duck-shooting 
fortifications, thus 


closed to the public, 
as he did on the late 
famous rice farm of 
Col. Moody, of Gal- 
veston, who under- 
took to practice agri- 
culture, banking and 
market shooting in a 
world of his own 
with a fence around 
it. If Dr. Dowie 
would take my ad- 
vice, he would stay 
here in Chicago. He 





fell upon the body of the Indian, cut out the 
liver and offered it to a friend near by as a 
choice morsel. The friend fled, declaring 
that Johnson was a cannibal and a fiend. It 
was a grim jest, but the title which came 
from it stuck to John- 
son all his life, and 
he was known by that 
name alone, even 
when he served as 
deputy sheriff at Red 
Lodge, Montana. 
When I saw Liver 
Eating Johnson at 
Columbus, Montana, 
in 1894, he was still a 
tremendous specimen 
of humanity, about 
six feet four and very 
heavily built, a giant 
in stature and a griz- 
zly bear in appear- 
ance. His drink of 
whiskey was some- 


might not like the thing more than half 
simple Texas a tumbler full, 
methods. straight. His voice 
ee was gruff, and his de- 
meanor that of the 

rn pghting man which 
natin wenn ne was, or had been. 
He told me many 

I am able to offer tales of Homeric 
portraits of three deeds, mirthful or 
Western characters ‘a pi sombre, done along 
which have never be- LIVER EATING JOHNSON the Western border, 
fore been published. before the railroads 


The latter fact is due largely to the aversion 
ef any of the originals to this form of pub- 
licity. The portraits are authentic and orig- 
inal—at least that of Joe Kipp is. In fact, I 
never heard of any other portrait exactly 
like it. 

The first of these three Westerners is John 
Johnson, formerly of the Rockies and the 
Plains, and more lately of Montana. John 
Johnson died in California a few years ago. 
No one will recognize him by this name. As 
“Liver Eating Johnson,” however, he will 
be known at once by a great many persons 
familiar with the early history of the West— 
those times when hunting, trapping and In- 
dian fighting were the everyday experience 
of those bold souls who lived alone beyond 
the Missouri river. 

Liver Eating Johnson got his title in the 
celebrated Musselshell river fight, in which 
he and a dozen other border men killed more 
than their number of a band of Indians whom 
they pursued across the river after a bitter 
fight in a ravine, from which the trappers 
and hunters finally dislodged them. As they 
pursued the fleeing Indians toward the river, 
Johnson overtook one of them and killed 
him with his knife. Then in the heat of bat- 
tle and that rude sense of sport which had 
largely animated him throughout his life, he 


came. The portrait of this man is one of a 
race gone by. 

The second portrait is that of Elwood 
Hofer, better known as “Billy Hofer,’ one 
of the best known Rocky Mountain guides 
in America. Billy Hofer’s parents were 
Swiss on one side of the family, I believe, 
and he lived in Chicago until after the fire 
oi 1871, going West in time to see the West 
when it was a land of adventure and hard- 
ships. He served as pack master, mail car- 
rier and guide in the wildest parts of the 
West from Colorado to the Missouri river. 
Some years ago he located at Gardiner, Mon- 
tana, and went into the business of guiding 
hunting or touring parties through the coun- 
try adjacent to the Yellowstone Park. He 
has thus taken care of some of the wealthi- 
est sportsmen of the East, and some of the 
best known, among these President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who loves Billy Hofer very 
much. As an outfitter and camp master 
there is none better than Billy Hofer, and 
he is an elk and bear hunter from ’way 
yonder. In the fall, after the hunting season, 
Billy Hofer sometimes dresses up and comes 
East. He then carries an engraved visiting 
card, and I don’t know but he will be wear- 
ing evening clothes before long. In the por- 
trait he does not wear his evening clothes, 
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although I can testify they are the clothes 
he slept in. The portrait was taken at the 
Grand Canon of the Yellowstone in midwin- 
ter, 1894. It looks some reserved and shy, 
but it is the best I could get Billy to consent 
to at the time. 

The last portrait in question is that of an- 
other well-known Western man, a man who, 
like Liver Eating Johnson, dates back to 
the early frontier of the upper West. Joe 
Kipp is a half breed, a gentleman and a big 
man. His mother was a Mandan Indian 
woman, who, by the way, still lives, tenderly 

ared for by her son, on Joe Kipp’s ranch 
on the Blackfoot reservation in Montana. 
The old lady has a little house of her own, 
where she does her bead work and keeps her 
dried meat, after the fashion of her earlier 
life. Sometimes when the wild winds of the 
North are blowing, she throws her blanket 
over her head and goes out alone to sit for 
a while on some hill, and to look out over 
the great plains which her people formerly 
owned. She must be now nearly ninety years 
of age. Joe Kipp, whom you would think to 
be a white man if you saw him—and the 
archeologists say that the Mandans were 
Welsh, you know—takes tender care of his 
old mother. 

Joe Kipp was long post trader among the 
Blackfeet. He was a trader among the 
Indians before the times when buffalo hides 
became of value. He has been a Hudson Bay 
man, and knew the frontier in the old fighting 
days from Colorado to the middle of the 





Joe Kipp’s Portrait 


British possessions. ‘Now he owns a big 
herd of cattle and horses and is passing his 
life quietly on the Blackfoot reservation. He 
will give you a wagon and saddle horses and 
send you into the mountains, but he will not 
go with you himself. He will throw open 
his big ranch house—a three-story building 
with hot and cold water and every comfort 
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—and he will give you a Western welcome. 
Perhaps, even, if he takes a fancy to you, 
he will talk to you about the old times. But 
when you begin to talk about a photograph, 
for the first time you see the Indian in Joe 


es | 





2 2 ab 





Portrait of *‘ Billy”” Hofer 
Kipp—whose father was James Kipp, found- 
er of one of the very earliest of the fur trad- 
ing posts on the upper Missouri river. When 
it comes to a photogr raph, he promises you 
one “after awhile,” because he is very polite. 

Under the circumstances, it might perhaps 
have been hardly a joke to snap a photograph 
of Joe Kipp’s store, at Kipp, Montana, and to 
get a photograph of him against his will. 
The portrait may be vaguely classified as the 
best possible. It shows the store, with a 
wagon in front of it, and several persons 
standing on the platform. Unfortunately, the 
position of Joe Kipp himself is behind the 
door and inside the store, he having proved 
even more unsatisfactory than Billy Hofer 
in the matter of a likeness. At any rate, it 
is as good as any ever likely to be printed. 
It would not have been polite to make it any 
more definite than is shown, and I for one 
would not violate the sensibilities or supersti- 
tions of my friend. 

HOW A MOOSE HEAD LOOKS 

It is matter of general knowledge among 
guides and sportsmen that it is almost im- 
possible to find a moose head which has been 
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correctly mounted. In one way or another 
the taxidermists manage usually to stretch 
the skin out of all real semblance to the 
contour of the head of the living animal. The 
moose is so weird and grotesque an animal, 
so impossible and prehistoric in all its charac- 
teristics, that after all the taxidermists can 
hardly be blamed. Certainly if they depend 
upon their memory for the modeling of the 
mounted head, they will utterly fail in every 
instance. The only thing to do is to have a 
cast made from the head in the flesh. Indeed, 
not even this will always serve, for there is 
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Moose Head in the Flesh 


difference among different heads. For the 
benefit of sportsmen, taxidermists and others 
who have natural curiosity in this matter, I 
take pleasure in offering a photograph of a 
freshly killed moose head, before the flesh 
had dried and before the natural lines were 
altered. It gives only the side view of the 
head. Note the extreme length of the mouth, 
which goes back well nigh half the distance 
to the eye. Note the fleshly fullness of the 
lower lip, the pad at its lower extremity, the 
nearness with which it approaches the outeide 
line of the muffle. Note the dish midway of 
the face and the Roman nose of the muffle, 
springing gradually but strongly below it. 
Above all, note the nostrils—for it is the nos- 
trils which prove the stumbling block of all 
taxidermists. In anger the moose dilates and 


opens the nostrils. In their normal condition . 


they are about as shown here. Note the wide 
flare at the bottom, the approaching of the 
edges at the top, and the upward turn or an- 
gle of the aperture. This photograph was 
taken in the shop of Charles Emsley, taxider- 
mist of Missoula, Montana. My recollec- 
tion is that the moose was killed in Idaho, 
not far from the Yellowstone Park. In any 
case, it is a Rocky Mountain moose. 
* 2s 
GAME IN WISCONSIN 

Up at Wausau, Wisconsin, there is a friend 

of mine, Neal Brown, a man about five feet 


wide and eight feet high, and big propor- 
tionately mentally. Mr. Brown writes me 
that he had a deer hunting trip near Eagle 
River last fall, with abundant success. He 
Says, writing in the legal season of Novem- 
ber, “They are carting deer out of the state 
by the train load now, but our deer are now 
pretty well protected, and I have noticed 
quite a change generally in reference to the 
game laws. The sportsmen all show much 
more disposition to enforce them. Fellows 
will now walk into a covey of quail and put 
them up and not shoot at them; for you 
know quail are illegal here, though you may 
be surprised to hear that there are a good 
many quail, prairie chickens and grouse in 
Marathon County. 

“It is good sleighing now. Come up, and 
we will go out and inspect the tracks. A 
little river, my favorite stream, is a great 
place for tracks—otter, mink, lynx, deer, 
rabbits of two sorts, partridges, bobcats, etc. 
They make a regular checker board of the 
stream and its shores. 

“Or come up in the spring and let us go 
trout fishing. There is one stream not far 
from here which I began to stock twelve years 
ago. It is now well stocked and a fine fly 
stream. It has a disadvantage of running 
through a succession of cedar bogs and the 
strips of hard bottom when one can wade are 
never over a mile in length. The bogs have 
to be fished from a boat, but the water is 
very cold and is full of big trout. The chubs 
and shiners are pretty well cleaned out. 

“By the way, did you ever study the evolu- 
tion of a trout stream after it is stocked? It 
will be alive with inferior fish, and yet if it 
be a proper stream for trout, they will slowly 
but surely clean out everything except suck- 
ers. On the Evergreen it would be impossi- 
ble to catch anything but trout, and on the 
best branch of the Wolf the same is true. 

“Fly fishing is the thing. I have abandoned 
ali cruder forms of amusement. Come up in 
the spring, and we will go fishing.” 

Part of the fun of being alive is in getting 
letters like the above. 

* * * 


MR. STEFFENS EXPOSED 


Mr. Lincoln Steffens, who has made more 
than a national reputation by a series of 
articles on municipal misdeeds, which articles 
have for a year or more appeared in Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine, is himself a sportsman, 
and a rattling good fellow, as one may testify. 
Last fall, when Mr. Steffens was out at Min- 
neapolis to see whether there was anything 
of the city left after his earlier writeup, he 
was invited to go out into the western part 
of the State and have a little duck shoot. As 
any sportsman, he was glad to accede. Now 
Mr. Steffens has some personal theories of his 
own, one of which is that he can’t possibly 
live through the day without a cold sponge 
bath in the morning. The party was to get 
off at Dalton, Minn., at about three o’clock in 
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the morning, and at the time in question a 
cold north wind was blowing. The porter 
forgot to wake Mr. Steffens until the train 
whistled for Dalton. But Mr. Steffens, true 
to his theory, began to act as though he had 
all morning for his toilet. As a result, the 
other boys seized his gun and baggage, and 
presently he himself was ejected from the 
train. He stood looking after it with a 
large wet sponge in one hand, a clean collar 
in the other, and nothing much but himself 
between. The cold wind meanwhile came 
whistling down from the North. This was 
how Minneapolis had its revenge. It surely 
exposed Mr. Steffens! 
*x* * * 


DIRT AND IGNORANCE. 


There are certain fastidious souls who ob- 
ject to camp life on the ground that things 
are always so dirty in camp. Well, there is 
a good deal of truth about that, for a strong 
wind is no respecter of persons, and leaves 
will fly, and dirt will settle, and insects will 
crawl. Yet the truth remains that these 
things are not actually injurious. We don’t 
like them because we are not used to them. 
At the same time, we may like them if we 
don’t know they are there. I had a very good 
proof of this fact on a late camping trip with 
Colonel John S. Cooper, of Chicago, up on 
Big Lake, Minnesota. Col. Cooper is the 
most fastidious of men and is, after the most 
strictest sect, a Pharisee in all matters of 
camp life. I never was in a prettier camp 
than he and I pitched that day on that beau- 
tiful lake set apart for us alone, up there in 
the pine country. He superintended the 
making of an ideal camp bed, although we 
had to bring boughs in the boat from a point 
two miles away. He cut vistas through the 
brush, so that we could see the bright water 
before us in the morning when we arose. In 
all ways he was an artist. As for me, I had 
the commissary end of the camp, and my 
chosen cook was a Pillager Indian squaw 
from Leech Lake, by the name of Sarah. 
Sarah was a corker in very many respects. 
She could paddle a boat, pitch a tent, or do 
beadwork, with the best of them. More- 
over, she could do-a good turn at cooking in 
camp—I know that, because Col. Cooper told 
me he never ate better meals in his life. 

Col. Cooper, however, never saw Sarah’s 
kitchen, which was just around the edge of a 
thicket from the tent. He never saw Sarah’s 
method of preparing bass for breakfast, or 
wild rice for dinner. I did, and didn’t mind. 
Col. Cooper did not, and he is proof suf- 
ficient to my mind of the fact that dirt is 
harmless if abundance of ignorance go there- 
with. Indeed, it may be better than harm- 
less. For the worthy Colonel told me exult- 
ingly that our short stay in camp sent him 
back feeling like a new man! I attribute 
that to the system of Sarah, the Pillager 
squaw. 


OTHER WESTERN COOKS I HAVE KNOWN, 


Speaking of cooks, if I ever write a “new- 
nature” book I shall certainly put into it a 
chapter on Western Cooks I Have Known. 
There were three really great Western cooks, 
all of them colored. One was Mattie, whom 
I discovered on West Madison Street, in Chi- 
cago. Mattie used to cook for the Pendennis 
Club of Louisville, which means that she 
had to know how to cook a few. The last I 
saw of Mattie she was chasing down an al- 
ley a constable who levied on her blue dishes. 

Another noted cook was Ellen, who cooked 
for Col. George S. Anderson (now command- 
ing officer at Jefferson Barracks, Mo.), who 
was then commanding at Fort Yellowstone, 
Wyoming. Poor Ellen had genius, but she 
died some years ago in the full glory of being 
the best cook in the Army. 

Yet another great Western cook was An- 
nie, of Fort Wingate, also colored. Annie’s 
great trouble in life was over matters of the 
heart. She never could remember all her 
husbands, of whom there appeared to have 
been a long succession. When last known 
at Fort Wingate Annie was married to a 
colored trooper by the name of Jackson, who 
had basely deserted her for a more attractive 
spouse, with whom he lived on an adjoining 
hillside. The sight of this domicile used to 
annoy Annie so much that she lost much 
time from her cooking, since she found it 
so necessary to take an occasional shot from 
the kitchen window at her faithless consort. 
Annie had several children, but managed to 
support them all. She appeared recently be- 
fore the post chaplain with a darkey ser- 
geant of about 6 feet 4, as superb a piece of 
ebony manhood as ever wore the blue. The 
chaplain married them. He was used to it. 
Then Annie resigned from the cooking in- 
dustry, and so the Army and the West lost 
another great cook. 

* * * 


THE “NEW NATURE SCHOOL” 


I presume that now and again the thought 
has come to almost any sportsman that there 
is occasionally a certain individuality in mem- 
bers of a given species of animals. One takes 
a number of bass, of apparently the same size 
all out of the same pool. Some will fight hard- 
er than others. Out of the same herd of elk or 
caribou some will be more stupid than others. 
Once in a while any hunter will find an ani- 
mal which he thinks acted like a fool, or 
which acted with especial cunning. 

I imagine that this is about all the actual 
foundation which exists for the so-called 
“new nature” school which, for the past few 
years, has been pursuing its devastating ca- 
reer on the printed pages of the country— 
and which apparently is within sight of the 
close of the aforesaid career. For, as all hunt- 
ers and all naturalists and all honest observ- 
ers know, the species is the species, and to 
give to individual animals human attributes, 
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as was the passing fad of the hour but now, is 
something which savors too much of absurdi- 
ty to require our sober consideration. It 
never had sober consideration. It had hys- 
terical consideration; for above all things we 
are becoming an hysterical people. 

I once knew a friend in college who was 
asked to write a thesis on the subject “Why 
does the Poet sing?” He couldn’t start his 
poetry mill going until about four o’clock in 
the morning, after he had imbibed several 
pots of strong coffee. He then wrote a poem 
which conveyed his sincere belief that the 
poet sang because he was full of coffee! 

Now if I were asked what causes this “new 
nature” school to sing, I would be forced 
to reply, in a manner which might be called 
brutal, that I don’t think they sing because 
they are full of coffee—God forbid! for I 
reverence coffee too much to believe it. They 
do not sing because they love nature—don’t 
believe that for a minute. They sing, each 
and every one of them, honestly or dishon- 
estly, hysterically or not hysterically, foolish- 
ly or more foolishly, because they need the 
money! ‘That is the secret. 

That is a great and sufficient and all-satis- 
fying American reason. If these apostles of 
the “new nature” school from Seton Thomp- 
son down through William J. Long and 
Charles G. Roberts and William Hulbert 
Davenport and a hundred or more apostles 
and protesters and asserters and imitators, 
would simply admit that great and all-satisfy- 
ing reason for singing, I, at least, as one hard 
headed American, would admire them for 
their candor. In no case would I grudge 
them their success. There is nothing in it to 
begrudge, for it is a hysterical and transient 
success. There is no new nature. There 
is only the old nature. It belongs to no 
school and it calmly and impassively declines 
to be classified by any apostle, honest or dis- 
honest, in need of the money or otherwise. 

The “new nature” school was built up out- 
side of the realm of sporting journalism. 
There is no paper devoted to the interests of 
sportsmen which ever went hysterical over 
any kind of nature, not even the good old 
nature which lies in the wilderness waiting 
for every one of us. I imagine that sporting 
journalism need feel no regret or chagrin 
over this fact. I imagine that it will still 
ge on, portraying the beauties, not of the new 
nature, but of the old nature, many genera- 
tions after these and other hysterical fads 
shall have passed. But the surprising and 
deplorable fact none the less remains that 
this “new nature” school, playing upon the 
credulity of the ignorant, of those who knew 
nothing of sporting journalism and nothing 
of actual nature and actual wild things, 
wrought a considerable and wide-spread 
harm. We call it a harm for the ignorant, 
the beginners in an actual love and knowl- 
edge of the out-of-doors, to suffer at the 
hands of men who, themselves in some cases 


lacking the instincts and the ability to en- 
gage in the more manly sports of the field 
and the hardier phases of the chase, have 
written wrong things, misleading things, in 
their tirades against the sportsman’s occupa- 
tion when afield. They have done the ig- 
norant public a harm in so far as they have 
taught that public that animals are different 
from what they really are. It is fortunate 
that this sort of thing is a fad, and that in 
time it will be corrected. None the less the 
damage exists. 

In matters of this kind I imagine that no 
sporting writer, professedly so called, need 
feel any indignation or any personal concern 
whatever. It is, or ought to be with any 
man who really knows the out-of-doors, in 
the first place a matter of amazement, and 
in the next place a matter of amusement. 

For instance, it is matter of amazement to 
anyone who really knows the mountains that 
any publisher could be found ignorant enough 
to be willing to print a story describing the 
hunting of a mountain sheep in mid-winter 
over the crest of the Rocky Mountains, day 
after day, and week after week, by a man 
carrying his own food and shelter on his 
back, along with his ‘death-dealing and much 
reprehended rifle! I admit amazement that 
any publishers would print such foolishness 
as that. In the story an avalanche overcomes 
the hunter who kills this noble sheep, which 
makes tracks so deep and permanent that it 
can be followed for days through the deep 
and continually falling winter-snows of the 
Rocky Mountains! It seems to me that any 
hunter who could have done this feat—which 
would have been too big a stunt to have set 
for any ancient demigod—deserved a fate 
better than that of being killed in an ava- 
lanche! 

The avalanche ought to have killed the 
writer guilty of such a story, and the pub- 
lishers so innocent or so ignorant as to print 
it. In order that there may be no accusa- 
tion of cowardice on my part, I will say 
frankly that I refer to the magazine article 
known as “Krag, the Kootenai Ram.” For a 
long time I thought this story was about the 
limit of the crude impossibilities of the “new 
nature” school. It is, however, only one of 
many. And I am not sure that even greater 
abusrdities have not been committed since its 
publication in Scribner's Magazine. 

Now about the avalanche. The avalanche 
really began something like a year ago, when 
John Burroughs printed in the Aflantic 
Monthly his arraignment of William J. Long 
and his books—an article which in fact has 
sounded the death knell of the “new nature” 
school in America. There were many hun- 
dreds of columns of reprint of Mr. Bur- 
rough’s sensible article made in the columns 
of American newspapers and magazines. 
These clippings, as I personally know, came 
showering into the office of the Atlantic 
Monthly. They were the beginning of the 
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avalanche which will presently have buried, 
and buried for keeps, this hysterical “new 
nature” school, whose only excuse discov- 
erable in my brutal and untutored imagina- 
tion is that of too much coffee or too much 
need-the-money. 

It appears that Mr. Long—and by him one 
simply means all the others who practice un- 
der the creed of the “new nature” school, 
has seen the avalanche coming. His pub- 
lishers have sent out generally and have fa- 
vored me personally with a pamphlet known 

s “Wm. J. Long and His Books.” This is 
made up of a few “new nature” pictures, and 
a series of letters and reviews—‘“In reply to 
Mr. Burrough’s unwarranted attack on Mr. 
Long.” <A great many of these backers of 
Mr. Long are gentlemen like Mr. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, Mr. William Lyon Phelps, 
the editors of the Christian Register, the 
School World, the Christian Advocate, The 
Independent, Public Opinion, the New Eng- 
land Journal of Education, the Connecticut 
Magazine, and a lot more of in-door observ- 
ers who know about as much regarding the 
old nature, the real nature, as Mr. Long and 
his “school” do, and who hence may be par- 
doned for agreeing with him in his estimation 
thereof, and his apparently somewhat appre- 
hensive look at the impending avalanche. 

It is a poor avalanche which will not work 
both ways. 

I don’t suppose that Mr. John Burroughs 
knows everything in the world about the out- 
of-doors and about natural history. I don’t 
think any one man does, in spite of the hys- 
terical claims of the preachers and apostles 
of the “new nature” school. Nature exists 
for all of us. It belongs to you and me as 
much as it does for Mr. Burroughs, to the 
publishers of “new nature” books or to the 
apostles and the preachers of the “new na- 
ture” school themselves. No one ever will 
know it all. Yet it belongs to you and me, 
if we be sportsmen, a very great deal more 
than it does to any of the foregoing; for we 
love it and know it; not because we are full 
of coffee, or because we need the money. 
That isn’t why we sing! 

I do not think Mr. John Burroughs was 
full of coffee, and he didn’t write as though 
he needed the money. Yet it was he who start- 
ed the avalanche; and a bully good avalanche 
it is going to be. By the time the avalanche 
is done methinks we will see “Scotty,” the 
Kootenai hunter, come out of it unscathed 
and still ready for business. We will not see 
any Kootenai ram staring down at us with 
mournful eyes from between a pair of horns 
which curl outward at their extremities. It 
is the Asiatic ram, the Himalayan sheep, or 
the sheep of Thibet which has the horns 
which recurve outward and pointedly at the 
ends. The real Kootenai ram, as “Scotty,” and 
I, and every other hunter knows, who ever saw 
the Rockies, in the summer or in the winter— 
and a few of us have seen them both times— 


never was on American land or sea which 
had that kind of horns. The artist who made 
that picture for Scribner’s Magazine, called 
The Prize Ram, or the Prize Head, must 
have been in some taxidermist’s shop, and 
either he or the taxidermist must have been 
mixed up. I saw a head like that at a sports- 
men’s show in Chicago. It was a fake head. 
The taxidermist had a pair of Asiatic horns 
and an American bighorn scalp mounted on 
it. So much for “new nature”! That kind 
of nature is much condemned not actually 
to exist in the Kootenais. 

Now the deplorable part of all this, and the 
hurtful part of it, is that wrong impressions 
should be created in the minds of the young 
and the ignorant. An inaccurate text-book 
is a dangerous thing. A text-book which is 
inaccurate and hysterical is, as John Bur- 
roughs has pointed out, a dangerous thing. 
In adverting to this matter Mr. Burroughs 
himself incurred a great deal of criticism, but 
as he is one of a breed not yet quite dead, 
which isn’t particularly scared of anything, 
he seems to have survived that shock. The 
“new nature” school will not survive the 
shock of the avalanche which John Bur- 
roughs started. 

One speaks in this matter with no bitter- 
ness whatever, but only, as I have said, with 
amazement and with amusement. The Koo- 
tenais will be there after the smoke of this 
battle shall have blown away. There will be 
still a few rams left with uncurled horns for 
you and me, and if we want to shoot one I 
don’t think we need be afraid of an avalanche 
—though, by the way, no Western man calls 
one of these things an “avalanche,” but just 
a “snow slide’; some of our Eastern maga- 
zine writers of Western stories get these 
things mixed up sometimes. 

We imagine that the sportsmen’s journals 
of the country stand for saneness, and sober- 
ness, and good horse sense, just as John 
Burroughs does. They would have nothing 
whatever to say about this thing, and would 
be willing to allow coffee and need-the-money 
to go on with their fell product, were it not 
for the fact that in so doing the “new nature” 
discoverers mislead the young and the ig- 
norant. I believe, moreover, that they do a 
greater harm. They strike at the manhood 
of this country. They counsel thin blood in- 
stead of red blood. They ask us to bow down 
and worship wild animals which were never 
given us for that purpose by the Creator of 
all things. They ask us to lay aside the 
rod and the gun, lest in their proper use we 
infringe upon the delicate sensibilities of 
some animal with human attributes! To 
teach this is a harm to the manhood of 
America. 


* * * 
THE LIFE OF THE HUNTED 


There is one story which has not yet been 
written by any preacher or apostle of the 
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“new nature” school. I might write it my- 
self if I were full of coffee, or if I needed 
the money. I have no doubt whatever that 
I could sell it at a good figure, for this sort 
of thing seems to go. It pains me that the 
whole “new nature” school has allowed this 
story to go unwritten. It grieves me to see 
that one humble and much persecuted animal 
has never had its human attributes properly 
set forth in song or story. 

Some time when I get full of coffee, or 
need the money, I shall undertake to write 
the story of Craig, the Kootenai Bedbug. 

Surely this innocent wild animal has been 
persecuted and all too little understood. It 


Old Stand and in the Old Way. The woods 
will beckon to us, and the mountains will 
welcome us, and the lakes will smile at us, 
and you and I, and even all the prophets of 
the new school, may go and stand and look 
and feel the exultation of a man, a real man, 
a red-blooded man, who knows the import 
of the message which says, God gave man do- 
minion over these. The old nature will be 
there. She is hard to change. 
* * x 
EASTERN-WESTERN STORIES 


There is nothing like having a sweet and 
peaceful disposition. My own people for 





“NOW AT LAST YOU ARE IN MY POWER” 


has lived a life of terror, pursued from place 
to place, with none to pity it! From peak 
to peak it has been trailed remorselessly, re- 
lentlessly, with no professional pitier to pity 
it! Think of the feelings which this poor 
creature must have had in all these genera- 
tions of pursuit by its great enemy, Man! 
Day after day, from one refuge to another, 
followed by a relentless hunter who, with a 
little chocolate in his pocket and a blanket 
on his back, has braved all the elements to 
run it down and to encompass its untimely 
and deplorable end! 

“Ah, little bug,”I fancy the apostle of the 
“new nature” saying, as he gazes at it with 
pitying eye, when he has at last accomplished 
his fiendish purpose, “Ah, little bug, I have 
pursued thee long and relentlessly, and now 
at last you, or thou, are in my power. But 
the pleading look in your, or thy eyes un- 
nerves my hand! Go! I cannot slay thee!” 
Tears now fall on both sides. 

I think that a good story could be worked 
up along those lines, and have no doubt that 
it would sell. It would be quite as sound in 
sentiment and quite as accurate in “facts” as 
a great deal of the product of the so-called 
“new nature” school which in the providence 
of publishers has recently afflicted us. 

There is only one saving clause to it all. 
If America is hysterical, she gets over it 
mighty fast sometimes. When she shall have 
gotten over this, she—you and I, and all of 
us, “new nature” prophets and all—will find 
the Old Nature still doing business at the 


several generations were Quakers, and I in- 
herited all their unwillingness for a disturb- 
ance of any kind, and all their reluctance for 
a combat! Wherefore, feeling some sweet 
and peaceful this afternoon, I don’t mind 
printing the following letter from Mr. F. 
W. Calkins, of Wyoming, Wisconsin, taking 
up further the question of so-called Western 
literature as produced by the Eastern writ- 
ers. Mr. Calkins is apparently also feeling 
some sweet and peaceful, for at the time of 
his writing he felt disposed to say: 

“As to my reviewing Western fiction from 
the point of view of ‘real life and atmos- 
phere,’ I have with much yawning examined 
stacks of recent publications. With a very 
few exceptions, such as the ‘Missionary Sher- 
iff,” ‘Biography of a Prairie Girl,’ and a 
few others, the whole boiling might have 
been done by one ‘person, provided that 
person had a certain person’s or a certain 
parson’s prolific equality. From the ‘Heritage 
of Unrest,’ to ‘Hesper,’ the wonder-struck 
reporter getting an actual breath of the high 
plains, and lining up alongside some citizens 
filled with tangle-foot, simply burns with the 
same old sense of wonder and novelty; and 
each supposes himself an original dis- 
coverer!” 

Tut, tut, Mr. Calkins! It is too bad you 
were not a Quaker also! 


E. Houcu 
1018 Ashland Block, Chicago. 
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A DAY’S QUAIL SHOOTING IN ILLINOIS 


My friend Arthur arrived from Springfield 
on the evening of November 26 to go quail 
hunting. The morning was perfect, and we 
were in the field before the quail had moved 
from their roosting places. Our dogs, Bob 
and Bill, both English pointers, had had 
plenty of work and were in fine condition. 
The country was broken by two creeks and 
many little draws which had as fine cover 
as was ever seen for quail. The weather 
had been very dry and the birds had all 
moved into the cover near the creeks, where 
they could find water and feed. 

Just as the sun showed red in the east 
Bill, the old red pointer, stopped at the edge 
of a cornfield near a little draw, and Bob 
walked in and honored him as only well-bred 
and well-trained dogs can. I called to Ar- 
thur, who was on my left, and he came over 
on a fast trot, as he had had but little shoot- 
ing this season and was over anxious. I 
kicked them out and there were four quick, 
keen reports on the frosty morning air, three 
puffs of feathers and the dogs brought us 
three fine, plump “Bob Whites.” The covey 
flew to the right, in a piece of woodland, with 
a great deal of underbrush in it. They had 
not fed and would not lay for the dogs, and 
though we did a good deal of strolling, we 
bagged but few birds. 

We turned back towards the creek, where 
the cornfields afforded feed for the quail, and 
had just reached the corn when Bob did the 
proper thing by pointing. Bill, jealous old 
dog that he is at times, walked in front and 
pointed just as the covey flushed, before Ar- 
thur could get in range. I worked in a clean 
double and the covey scattered out nicely up 
a little draw that had good cover. We soon 
had the dogs among them and our twelve- 
guages cracked quick and keen, and as I 
would make a nice kill Arthur would shout 
his compliments and I would have them to 
return at once, as he was shooting in fine 
form. 

When we had finished this covey there had 
been enough misses to make good shooting 
at the same covey for the next who might 
find it. We spent some time before we found 
another covey, although we could find plenty 
of quail signs and knew that there were plen- 
ty of birds near us. They were feeding and 
the dogs missed them. 

We were thinking of eating our lunch, 
when the dogs both pointed in the top of a 
tree that had been felled during the summer 
and still had leaves on. The birds lay close 
and we had to kick them out. They left us 
with four empty shells and one dead bird. 
They were wise and settled dwn in the creek 
bottom in the heavy grass and amid plenty of 


cover, where it was very hard for the dogs 
to find them. 

We now had the task that is known among 
hunters as “walking them out.” It was not a 
decided success, as the birds would not get 
out unless they were almost stepped upon. 
After putting a few more into the bag we 
walked out to where we could enjoy the sun- 
shine and ate our lunch, while Bill and Bob 
rested and dreamed at our feet of the work 
that was to come in the afternoon. The shoot- 
ing in the afternoon was of the kind that one 
who enjoys perfect work by the dogs would 
enthuse over, as the birds that had fed in the 
morning worked beautifully. 

We were not on our feet more than ten 
minutes after our lunch before the dogs point- 
ed a fine covey down near the creek where 
they had watered and gone into the cover to 
sun. When the birds arose another covey 
flushed within fifty yards of us. These birds 
scattered all around us and while we were 
working the singles our dogs hunted perfect- 
ly, as they had settled down to steady work, 
and we had what the writer considers the 
very finest shooting man ever enjoyed. 

What could be more pleasing to the sports- 
man than an ideal ground, with just enough 
cover to make him hustle to make his kill, 
and all the birds marked down that are need- 
ed for a good half day’s shooting over two as 
good dogs as ever went afield? We spent 
the afternoon in a quarter section, and I 
don’t think two hunters ever enjoyed ‘Na- 
ture and sport afield more than Arthur and I 
did. We alternated nice kills with clean 
misses, and the dogs showed us the very fine 
work that is seldom seen, except by those 
who work their dogs a great deal and are 
now and then so fortunate as to have a per- 
fect day and the right kind of cover. 

The shooting was kept up until we had 
plenty and enough to more than satisfy any 
true sportsman. Then the dogs were called 
in and we went to the horse and buggy, where 
the birds were taken out of our coats, their 
feathers smoothed down and all tied on a 
string, and I must say our work had resulted 
in one of the finest bags it has ever been my 
pleasure to see. There was not a single soft 
bird in the lot. The patient horse, who had 
waited all day for us, was hitched up and 
the dogs tucked away for the ride home. 
Arthur lighted his pipe and invited me to in- 
dulge. I thanked him, but refused, as I do 
not use the weed. On the road home we 
talked over the day’s sport and congratulated 
ourselves upon the fact that we had enjoyed 
the very best day’s sport we had ever known. 


John F. Phelps. 
Chesterfield, III. 




















AN HOUR WITH THE DUCKS 


Shooting Over Live Decoys on a Minnesota Marsh Lake 


November day, the 
writer hunted up his side partner, Doc., 
and mentioned ducks. In about half an 
hour, the team was hitched up, guns, 
shells, decoys, and robes were thrown into the 
buggy, and we were off. The wind blew a 
small hurricane, and the straggling snow- 
flakes stung our faces as we faced the cold 
northeaster. But it takes more than cold and 
snow to keep the duck hunter at home. 

The marsh which we were bound for is 
located seven miles northeast of town, and is 
about three-quarters of a mile long by half 
that width. When we arrived, hundreds of 
ducks, mallards, pintails and teal, were flying 
back and forth to and from the feeding 
grounds. We found that ice had formed on 
the slough, but an open place in the center 
of the slough, perhaps ten or twenty rods 
across, was left. This open water was literal- 
ly covered with ducks. A conservative esti- 
mate of their number would be at least a 
thousand. 

We gazed at them for a few minutes, and 
then our nerves could no longer stand the 
pressure. We pushed the boat out as far 
as our hip boots were “navigable,” then 
climbed in and proceeded, one pushing and 
the other breaking ice, changing off as one 
task became tiresome. The wind spattered 
the ice-cold water on us, and it froze, but 
we stuck to our work and managed to land 
in the open water after an hour’s hard work. 
Upon consulting our watches we found it 
was four o’clock, and this meant just about 
one hour’s shooting. 

The decoys, which, by the way, were tame 
live ducks, were fastened to some stakes, and 
we pulled into some tall marsh grass and 
rushes, which enabled us to stand up and 
not be in range of the sharp eyes of the 
ducks. The muskrats began to take occa- 


One cold, windy 


sional snaps at the feet of our decoys, but 
their squawks and flopping finally frightened 
the rats away. 

We scarcely had time to get our tired 
backs straightened before Doc. 
“Mark east!” 


whispered, 
A fine bunch of mallards were 


coming in low—straight for the decoys. I 
missed with the right barrel, but secured one 
with the left. Doc. brought his two birds 
down. A flock of pintails followed and gave 
us a shot at about twenty-five yards, but only 
one bird fell to both guns and neither of us 
could claim it as the birds were so thickly 
bunched. 

Then a_ swift-moving bunch of green- 
winged specks came sailing in and three of 
them remained in the water. Next, five mal- 
larés showed up, moving slowly. I fired the 
right barrel and was amazed to see four of 
them turn over as dead as last year’s politi- 
cians. Doc. doubled the other one up before 
I had time to attempt to make a record 
which might have ruined my good shooting 
forever. 

Soon a couple of mallards hove in sight 
and when they were nearly overhead we 
turned both guns loose; but they passed se- 
renely on and, making a circle, came back 
over us again, not more than sixty yards high. 
We repeated the gun-straining performance, 
but our shots failed to connect. Doc. men- 
tioned something about phantoms or shotless 
shells; but I recovered in time to bag a lone 
drake that Doc. nearly frightened to death 
with two loads when he came in a few min- 
utes later. 

We finally looked at the sky, where the 
sun should have been, but he had slipped 
away to save some shooting for us for an- 
other day. 

So we rowed out and picked up the ducks. 
When we counted the bag we had twenty fine 
ducks and several more were scattered over 
the slough on the ice, where we could not 
secure them without working late into the 
night. 

Much as we disliked to allow these beauti- 
ful ducks to go to waste, we returned home 
feeling well repaid for our cold ride and hard 
work. With another hour of daylight we 
might easily have bagged the legal number, 
which is twenty-five per gun for a single day. 

W. H. Christensen. 





Rushmore, Minn. 





























A CAMP HUNT IN FLORIDA 


Three Days in the Kissimmee Country after Deer and Turkeys 


WHEN the last troublesome tin cup had been 
stowed we waved farewell to the family, as- 
sured the guest from the North that there 
would be turkey, others that there would be 
venison to spare, Doctor spoke sharply, shook 
the reins, applied the whip, and Julia, our 
large bay mule, with long strides reached for 
the Kissimmee country. We were off for a 
three-days’ camp hunt. 

Town soon lay far behind. Our hunting 
dog, a white half-beagle, exalted with antici- 
pation, bayed noisily where small game had 
crossed the right of way. Wheels ground 
the sand with a shrill outcry. Early mist 
had not been completely dispelled from the 
lakes. Shady fords had a cold atmosphere. 

The railroad, which paralleled our course 
all morning, swung off northward at noon 
and left us to pursue our way, over pine 
hill, past lake, by an indistinct trail leading 
to the wilderness. The woods were open 
and park-like. Sandhill cranes became nu- 
merous as we advanced into wilder country. 
The flushed birds would rise clumsily, then 
fly away uttering loud “karung-karungs” till 
their outcry came from some distant feeding 
ground. These stilted aristocrats, so hearsay 
vouches, before migrating to the North in 
spring, assemble for a great ball, a social 
function attended by every able-bodied crane 
within the limits of Florida, and perform 
the tersichorean marvel famous throughout 
the world as the Dance of the Cranes. 

As foxes were unusually abundant in that 
part of the State, our dog had to be restrained 
frequently from running off. The wilder 
country was marked everywhere with signs 
of game. A band of large turkeys had fed 
along the road for a mile. Tracks of roving 
deer were plentiful. One large stag had evi- 
dently come from the hill to the right late 
that morning. The stories told by the dif- 
ferent trails roused our anticipations. 


About three o'clock in the afternoon we 
stopped at a former camping place among 
shrub oaks on the side of a small lake. 
There being a suitable pole already in posi- 
tion, setting the tent was an easy job. When 
we had established ourselves the outlook 
proved interesting. A large alligator could 
be seen floating near our shore, while 
aigrettes or other white birds were constantly 
flying from point to point. 

While Doctor was felling a light-wood and 
I was building a chip fire, a horseman ap- 
proached the opposite shore, and became part 
of the landscape for a moment, the red blank- 
et beneath his saddle a glowing spark, then 
withdrew. We questioned the purpose of 
his visit, as our hound was running over 
there. Owners of stock in that vicinity were 
unfriendly to hunters. 

The quiet of our first night was disturbed 
only once. For a short while pig screams, 
loud and shrill, came from the upper end of 
our lake. The hound was aroused and the 
mule exhibited fear. Then a sharp squeak 
announced that another razor-back had 
joined the majority, likely to feed an alliga- 
tor or a prowling bear. 

In the morning we hunted along a brushy 
ridge through which bears had broken paths 
—tunnels that offered no means of escape 
from attack; and at noon we descended to 
flat woods that were crossed by a chain of 
timbered ponds. At the third of these, a 
deer trail was discovered. Two shots, fired 
while I struggled from the mud of a pit, 
apprised me of the fact that game had been 
sighted. Later I came upon Doctor where 
he had bowled over a large buck. 

Our ineffectual attempts to carry so much 
meat induced my comrade to go for the wa- 
gon. Meanwhile waiting proved lonesome. 
There was nothing to divert one’s attention 
from the dead deer. The lowing of distant 
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cattle to be heard at intervals might have 
came from another sphere. When we ar- 
rived at camp with our venison the sun was 
still high. 

Shortly after we had left camp on the 
third morning, a fine stag, with head poised 
high, his form lithesome, gliding as if flying, 
the palmettos only grass to his bounds, ran 
by me just beyond range. But as deer were 
deer to Doctor, he reproved me for shooting 
into the pine-tops. 

Upon our arrival at camp, we decided to 
pack the wagon, eat dinner, and as the 
weather was warm, to save the venison on 
hand by returning home at once. Julia, the 
mule, applauded us in our preparations with 
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loud shouts of joy, as the lives of draught 
animals while in camp are circumscribed, 
their sole exercise being three daily trips to 
water and back. As Julia was a mule of 
spirit she complained at enforced idleness. 
At one point on the way home, while 
Doctor drove by the road and I hunted out 
a bend of a parallel ravine, our over-zealous 
hound, by baying on an old deer trail, spoiled 
our only chance to shoot the coveted gobbler, 
as a large band of turkeys, in fleeing from 
the hill to cover, would have passed near me 
had they not been turned aside. It was very 
sad. One leggy monster had passed within 
a few yards of the wagon, but Doctor could 
not recover his gun in time to shoot. 
H. R. Steiger. 


A SCOTCHMAN’S FISHING IN MAINE 


The Second Day 


In my last paper I spoke of an afternoon 
on Lovell’s Pond, near Fryeburg. After a 
good sleep and a good breakfast, I went out 
to get some frogs. A small brook running 
out of a marsh gave me what I wanted. But 
in my search for frogs I found one of Mr. 
B.’s hens sitting on twenty-two eggs. Men- 
tioning this find I was told that one of their 
hens had been lost for some time. Two days 
after this hen came to the door with twenty- 
two chickens. Some of my readers may have 
seen as large a brood, but it was the biggest 
thing of the kind I ever saw. Our program 
for the day was to drive in our boat-carriage 
to Rattlesnake Pond, a small lake between 
Brownfield and Hiram. The railway runs 
through part of this pond, dividing into a 
big and a little pond. The bass in this pond 
rise to the fly, but the natives fish with worms. 
I got my best fish with a live frog in the 
small pond, and my friend got two nice 
pickerel with a fly, a biggish Silver Doctor. 
We saw lots of small chub and tried them 
with bait, but the frog bait and fly fishing 
seemed to do better. We did not take too 
many fish, but we had two dozen nice bass 
ranging from two to four pounds each. 

After resting under the shade of some fine 
pine trees and eating our lunch, Mr. B. said 
he wanted a few pickerel to send to an old 
man who liked them better than trout, and 
said that we would drive over to the old saw- 
mill on Ten-Mile Brook, as he also wanted 
some wood. So in fifteen minutes we were 
skittering for pickerel on this brook. We put 
in our boat at the mill-dam. The creek was 


full of lily pads; I never saw so many beauti- 
ful water-lilies. We cut a small piece from 
the belly of a pickerel, using that as bait, and 
jiggling it on any open water we could find. 
This brook is just about as full of pickerel 
as it is of water lilies. We soon caught onto 
the hang of catching them. At first we tried to 
bring them to the boat with our fishing rods, 
but found that the weeds and lily-pads into 
which the fish ran made that plan impractica- 
ble. So when we hooked a fish we just laid 
down our rods and caught the line and pulled 
the pickerel into the boat. These fish are not 
big, but we kept twenty, all over one pound, 
and of a beautiful golden color. 

We were told by Mr. B. and the old man 
at the saw-mill not to get lost while they 
went off to see some timber. My friend and 
I laughed at the idea of being lost; but as 
the brook winds and winds, and turns and 
turns; and the hills and woods afford no 
land-marks, we did get lost. We disputed 
over the direction we should guide the boat. 
I had observed where the sun would be when 
we started, but a thunder storm and heavy 
rain put the idea of the sun guiding us out of 
the question, and for an hour we were in a 
quandary. The saw-miller had a speaking 
trumpet which made a fearful noise, and this 
led us in the right way and we got back, hot 
and wet, but happy. Mr. B. was delighted to 
get the pickerel to send to the old man, who 
said that, fried with bacon, they were his de- 
light. We got home in good shape and after 
a bath and dry clothes did ample justice to a 
good supper. Ian McDougall. 
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FEBRUARY IN THE SOUTH 

The winter months, while the storm-king 
reigns in the north, are to the southern sports- 
man the best in all the year. From ‘November 
till March in most of the southern states the 
open season on nearly all game extends 
through the winter months. Northern sports- 
men who have the leisure take advantage of 
this fact to extend their hunting season by 
indulging in a hunting trip in the South 
after the season closes in the North, and dur- 
ing the month just passed many from New 
York and New England have journeyed to 
Florida, for deer and turkey shooting, and 
to the Carolinas and Georgia to hunt par- 
tridge and quail. All through the South the 
wild turkey furnishes good sport, and he may 
be hunted in the Carolinas, Florida, Tennes- 
see, Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi during 
February. Nearly all the upland game birds 
may be hunted in these states in this month, 
the quail and partridge affording the most 
sport. Quail shooting in some sections in 
Georgia is reported exceptionally good; in 
fact Georgia is a good quail state. The 
man who delights in shooting over well- 
trained dogs finds in Georgia a grand field 
for working his thoroughbreds, the cover be- 
ing, as a rule, just right to bring out all there 
is in a good dog. And many are the South- 
ern sportsmen who enjoy the ownership of 
“the best quail dog” in the South. Georgia 
is more popular with shooters from the North 
than are the Carolinas for the reason that in 
the former state, while the hunting is perhaps 
better, the visitor does not encounter there 
the large private club or hotel hunting pre- 
serves so numerous in the Carolinas, but may 
hunt practically wherever he may choose. 

Many Northerners like to have a try for 
big game fish off the Florida coast by way 
of winding up their trip, this affording an 
excuse to visit the Florida winter resorts, so 
popular at this season. These, sportsmen, 
and the few veteran tarpon anglers, of course 
instill much fishing enthusiasm into the re- 
sorters, and many an arm-chair sportsman 
tries his hand at tarpon fishing. But it is 
the man who goes primarily for fish who is 
successful, and needless to say it is he who 
most enjoys the sport. 

The first few days of the month will wit- 
ness a gay time on the beach between Or- 
mond and Daytona, Florida, when the Flori- 
da East Coast Automobile Association holds 
its annual automobile race meet and speed 
trials. The races and record trials are held 
on the hard sand of the beach, and there is, 
perhaps, no finer course in the world. The 
coquina shell found here in great profusion 
so thoroughly binds the damp sand that the 
surface of the beach at this time of the year 


is almost as hard as cement. The beach is 
very level and smooth, and for thirty miles 
straightaway there is a clear racing course 
a hundred yards wide. The fastest automo- 
biles in America, driven by the most noted 
operators, will bé in evidence at the Ormond- 
Daytona races. 





MAINE SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The Maine Sportsmen’s Fish and Game 
Association held its annual meeting in one of 
the parlors of the Bangor House, in Bangor, 
Me., on Tuesday, January 5. Chairman L. 
T. Carleton, of the Fish and Game Commis- 
sion; Hon. I. K. Stetson, Hon. V. W. Mac- 
farlane, J. F. Sprague, Hon. Wm. Engel, and 
Hon. Wm. T. Haines, were the speakers of 
the evening. All praised the results of the 
first year of the new hunter’s license law. 

Hon. Wm. Engel, who it may be well to 
announce never goes hunting or fishing, gave 
a most important address. He had been 
aroused by the reports that it had been pro- 
posed at the recent session of the State 
Grange to sweep the fish and game laws from 
the statute books entirely, and brought fig- 
ures, taken from the state assessors’ books, 
to show that the average Maine farm was 
assessed last year, only three cents and a 
few mills as its proportionate share of the 
$25,000 appropriated for fish propagation. On 
the other hand, he pointed out that the Maine 
farmer reaped the most benefit from the in- 
coming of sportsmen, and in all his speech 
most vigorously denounced the action of the 

agriculturists in even hinting at interfering 
with fish and game legislation. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, C. A. Judkins, Kineo; Vice-Presi- 
dents, I. K. Stetson, Bangor; C. A. Marston, 
Skowhegan; F. C. Parker, Bemis; J. W. 
Brackett, Phillips; W. T. Haines, Waterville; 
A. H. Shaw, Bath; W. H. Newell, Lewiston; 
Secretary and Treasurer, E. C. Farrington, 
Augusta. Directors, C. A. Judkins, J. F. 
Sprague, of Monson; W. H. Gannett, of Au- 
gusta; V. W. Macfarlane, of Greenville; E. 
C. Farrington, A. B. Farnham, of Bangor; 
G. G. Weld, of Oldtown; Harry R. Virgin, 
of Portland; appointed by Governor and 
Council, W. T. Haines, of Waterville. Attor- 
ney and General Counsel, H. M. Heath, Au- 
gusta. 





BIG HATCHERY FOR PHILADELPHIA 


The State of Pennsylvania is to have one 
of the greatest fish hatcheries in the world. 
An order for ten acres of ground for the 
hatchery was granted by the city of Phila- 
delphia in November last, the said ground 
to be leased to the Fish Commissioners for 
$1 yearly. The grounds are on the banks of 
the Delaware River, just below Torresdale, 
and the hatchery will have capacity for hatch- 
ing 20,000,000 shad, perch, bass and catfish 
annually. 
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The state hatchery for river fish of every 
description was established on a small scale 
at Bristol. It was maintained upon an an- 
nual appropriation from the Legislature of 
$25,000, but little money has been spent on 
the Bristol hatchery, fishermen finding it in- 
convenient and unprofitable to go so far up 
the river to sell eggs. 

Harry F. Walton, Speaker of the Pennsyl- 
vania House of Representatives, speaking of 
the removal of the fish hatchery, said: 

“New Jersey has agreed to spend a sum 
annually equal to the amount spent by Penn- 
sylvania in stocking the Delaware with shad. 
We hope also to get an appropriation from 
Philadelphia for the frame buildings to be 
erected at Torresdale, and ultimately to make 
it one of the finest in the world. The fisher- 
men of the Delaware and Susquehanna are 
entitled to every encouragement, and the Fish 
Commissioners propose to help them all they 
can.” 





LAKE CHAMPLAIN POLLUTION REFUTED 

A friend of Fretp AND STREAM writes that 
the newspaper accounts of the pollution of 
Lake Champlain by the pulp mills are de- 
clared by residents of the Willsboro section 
to be not only without foundation, but in fact 
wilfully malicious, because prompted by spite 
engendered in an old political feud. 

The originator of the defamatory attacks 
on the lake, it is said, went so far as to es- 
tablish a press bureau for the dissemination 
of their reports. While the Willsboro mill 
was the special object of attack it is stated 
that no one residing in the neighborhood, aside 
from the malcontents, was ever quoted in the 
published accounts, and that the interviews 
purporting to substantiate pollution by the 
Millsboro mill were all given over the names 
of summer residents sojourning at a distance. 
There are clay banks on parts of Lake Cham- 
plain, and the shallow water is easily roiled 
by the wind, but the central portion near 
Willsboro is very deep and clear, exceeding 
in depth three out of five of the Great Lakes, 
and the shores here are rocky and gravelly, 
and cleaner as a rule than the shores of many 
virgin wilderness lakes. 

The mill at Willsboro is a soda mill, and its 
only waste product is the water from slaked 
lime and “black ash” cinders. At one time 
this waste was discharged into the Boquet 
River, which empties into Lake Champlain 
two miles below, but since 1901 the mill has 
provided a reservoir for its waste, and is at 
the present time a model in respect to the 
care of its refuse product, permitting the es- 
cape of nothing of a deleterious nature. 

The malcontents went to the extreme of 
stating that the lake was covered with dead 
fish, and that the fishing was being ruined. 
The face of the case, as shown by residents 
of Willsboro, our correspondent affirms, is 
that no dead fish have been seen and that the 
past summer was the best fishing season for 


many years. Bass are caught in the Boquet 
River below the mill, and owing to a better 
observance of the law prohibiting seining, the 
lake fishing in this neighborhood is steadily 
improving. If the spring netting of spawn- 
ing pike in Missisquoi Bay, which is in Cana- 
dian territory, can be stopped, as now seems 
probable, the chief danger to the fishing sup- 
ply will have been removed. 

Lake Champlain is a noble body of water, 
one hundred and twenty miles in length, and 
attaining a width of fifteen miles, and a depth 
of four hundred feet. On either side are the 
Adirondack and Green Mountain ranges. 
Its shores are diversified by promontories and 
bays, and its surface dotted with islands of 
greater or less extent. In places the deer 
forests skirt its edge, and partridge, ducks 
and small game still abound. Some of the 
best fishing in the United States is to be 
found in favored localities, and as malaria, ty- 
phgid and mosquitoes are unknown, Lake 
Champlain is an ideal place for summer. re- 
sort. 





GAME IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Dr. Kalfus, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
State Game Commission, reports that while 
in the deer country during the open season in 
the fall for a period of twelve days he count- 
ed in the snow the tracks of over fifty wild- 
cats and 200 foxes. 

If Pennsylvania would protect her quail, 
grouse and turkeys she must get after these 
bandits of the bush. A liberal bounty would 
be a good help. 

Deer, grouse and turkey shooting are re- 
ported to have been quite good in the Key- 
stone State during the past season. 





WASHINGTON’S SUNDAY FISHERMEN 

To the lover of the “gentle art” visiting 
the National Capital, the docks along the Po- 
tomac in the vicinity of the tide gates open- 
ing from the tidal reservoir into the Washing- 
ton channel, in fishing season, will prove in- 
teresting. 

A visit there on a bright Sunday morning 
reveals a scene of happy indolence hardly 
surpassed elsewhere. Standing, stooping or 
lying upon the sea wall on either side of the 
gates is a various crowd of men and boys in- 
tently watching the bob and line. Some are 
colored and some are white. As a class 
they are not prosperous looking, but are those 
who do not worry about the morrow and 
make the best of today. Besides the fishers 
there is also usually a large number of on- 
lookers, who watch with interest the for- 
tunes of the anglers. It does not seem to 
make much difference to the latter whether 
they get any bites, or catch fish; they are 
seemingly under a spell, and are satisfied to 
sit about in blissful relaxation and regardless 
of the passing hours—a sort of advanced 
branch of the Don’t Worry Society. 

This style of fishing, of course, does not 
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appeal to the class of anglers to whom the 
idea of going fishing brings pictures of sel- 
dom-trod paths through the woods and along 
the hills to a winding stream, from whose 
grassy banks or moss-grown rocks one may 
cast the fly or worm to tempt the wary fish. 
Yet another class may dream of the sport and 
thrill of going with deep, strong boots into 
the fish’s own element, treading the rapids 
and rills of a swift coursing stream while 
matching their craft against the quick instinct 
of its shadowy denizens. For neither of 
these is there pleasure or sport in dangling 
their legs over a beam superheated in the sun 
and dropping their lines in a sluggish current 
amid the prosaic surroundings of the docks. 

It all depends on the temperament of the 
man who goes fishing. 

‘Nevertheless, if you are in Washington in 
fishing season, it will be worth your while to 
have a look at the patient, contented, listless 
brothers of the “pole” and line who fish the 
Potomac near Long Bridge. 


A REMARKABLE KILL 
The accompanying engraving shows how 
skilful taxidermy has preserved a _ grouse, 
at the throat of which hung a weasel in a 





Shot While on the Wing with a Large Weasel 
Clinging to it 


death grip, when shot while on the wing 
by C. K. Sober, of Lewisburg, Pa., during a 
hunting trip in the White Deer Mountains 
of the Blue Ridge. 

Mr. Sober, who is a wealthy lumberman 


and member of the Pennsylvania State Game 
and Forestry Commission, in a letter to 
FieLD AND STREAM, describes this remarka- 
ble kill as follows: 

“T was out hunting ruffed grouse. It was 





Earl Ellithorpe’s Moose, Killed at Lake Nictor. 
N. B.—John Moore, Guide 


raining very hard. I heard a grouse fly from 
the ground among a clump of laurel and red 
brush. The bird was about fifteen yards 
from me and seemed to rise from the ground 
in a labored manner. While it was partly 
hidden by the underbrush, I noticed that it 
appeared to be retarded in its movements, 
and its plumage, especially about the neck, 
breast and underparts generally, seemed to 
hang loosely. I supposed the feathers of the 
bird were wet, and this accounted for its 
curious flight and odd appearance when on 
the wing. I shot the bird when about thirty 
yards from where I stood, on the wing, and 
on going to where it fell, I found it dead, 
and a large weasel clinging to it. The weasel 
had caught the grouse by the neck as shown 
in the photograph, and when the bird flew, 
was clinging to its body. The bird had been 
killed instantly by the shot, but the blood- 
thirsty weasel was unharmed by shot pellets.” 


WANTED, A GRIZZLY BEAR TRAPPER 


A correspondent at Fredericton, N. B., 
Canada, writes of the guides in that vicinity: 
“We have had a good season financially,” he 
writes, “and have never had all our sports- 
men go home as well satisfied as they have 
this year. Not from the amount of game 
killed (for they made a lot of rank misses), 
but they saw and shot at more big bull 
moose than ever before, and were all well 
satisfied with the service we gave them. 
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“Robert: Biggs, of Stanley, N. B., who 
makes all our bear traps, and we are all will- 
ing to swear that he makes the best bear 
trap on earth, wants to make a grizzly bear 
trap and send it to you, all charges prepaid 
by him, if you will give it to some trapper 
that will use it for trapping grizzlies. He 
claims he can make a fourteen-pound trap 
that will hold any grizzly, and I believe he 
can, for I find that the lighter the trap the 
better it will hold, if it has the required 
strength. Do you know of a man who would 
take it and give it a fair trial?” 





LAKE ERIE BASS FOR NEW JERSEY 


State Fish and Game Commissioner James 
M. Stratton, of New Jersey, transferred a 
car-load of small mouth bass and channel cat- 
fish from Lake Erie to Greenwood Lake, N. 
J., in November last. The catfish averaged 
in weight from one to four pounds, and the 
bass from one to two and one-half pounds. 
Only one fish died on the trip, it is stated, 
and that was injured before starting. Ed- 
ward Hill, of Warren County; F. B. Hen- 
dershott, of Sussex; George Miller, of Som- 
erset, and Howard Matthias, of Burlington, 
accompanied Mr. Stratton on the trip. 





MARYLAND FISH AND GAME NOTES 


The executive committee of the Maryland 
State Fish and Game Protective Association 
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in drawing up several measures in Decem- 
ber last, to be presented to the next Legisla- 
ture, adopted a motion to invite prominent 
sportsmen of Havre de Grace and Cecil 
County to meet them to discuss plans for 
bettering the laws in regard to the killing of 
ducks. It is said that many of the residents 
of the Maryland counties where the greater 
part of the ducking is done are of the opinion 
that if the present rate of killing is continued 
that within several years the game for which 
the state has become noted will probably be 
exterminated almost entirely. 

The association desires in the main to bring 
about better game laws throughout the state, 
and it will work also for a uniform law. Here- 
tofore there has been much trouble owing to 
each county having its own laws in regard 
to the killing of game. The ducking on the 
flats on the Susquehanna also formed a part 
of the bill to be presented by the association. 
Theeuse of repeating shotguns was also talk- 
ed over, pro and con, and it was thought 
likely that a measure to regulate the use of 
such guns would be presented. The advo- 
cation of a measure in regard to a hunter’s 
tax was also discussed. 

Mr. R. L. Kimball, attorney to the organiza- 
tion and who was recently appointed as assist- 
ant state’s attorney, resigned his position in 
the association. Secretary Milton Oregon 
Dennis, of Baltimore, was elected as attorney 
in his place. 


THE ADIRONDACKS 


THE GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE 

Governor Odell’s fourth annual message to 
the New York Legislature, which was pre- 
sented to that body on January 6, was a 
source of great relief to the hundreds of 
thousands of citizens of this and other states 
who are enthusiastic supporters of the mag- 
nificent project of erecting an Adirondack 
State Park out of some three million four 
hundred thousand acres of forest land in 
northern New York. For the first time since 
his election to the gubernatorial office, that 
portion of Governor Odell’s annual message 
dealing with what might be termed the “Adi- 
rondack questions’—the preservation of the 
state’s forest and the acquisition of wild lands 
by the people—has the ring of sound timber 
about it. Before this we have always been 
obliged to criticise and condemn his public 
utterances upon this subject; but it would 
seem that the Governor, upon entering upon 
his fourth, and in all probability his last, year 
in the chief office of the state has come to 
the conclusion that, after all, it is wisest to 
listen to the voice of the people and be gov- 
erned by their wishes in a matter of this 


kind. Very likely, Governor Odell has noi 
forgotten those 100,000 votes which he lost 
a year ago, largely because of his previously 
unpopular Adirondack policy, when his ma- 
jority of 112,000 in 1900 was in 1902 cut down 
to a mere handful of less than 10,000 votes. 
But whatever may be the Governor’s rea- 
sons for his recent complete reversal of his 
position with reference to the Adirondack 
Park (and it is possible, indeed, that his rea- 
sons are of the very best), we ought not to 
withhold from him the credit that is justly 
his of having become (though at the eleventh 
hour), a champion—at least, presumably—of 
the Adirondack Park project. Of the ten 
or twelve thousand words contained in his 
recent message to the Legislature, the Gover- 
nor has devoted nearly a thousand words to 
different phases of the “Adirondack ques- 
tion,” and of these the first 769 words are of 
especial interest to every friend of the Adi- 
rondacks, in no matter what portion of 
America he may reside. They treat (1) the 
subject of the discontinuance of the New 


York State College of Forestry, which was 
until recently conducted as a branch of Cor- 
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nell University, and (2), of the further ac- 
quisition of wild land in northern New York 
for the purposes of the Adirondack Park. 
These 769 very important words of the Gov- 
ernor’s are as follows: 


L 


By Chapter 122 of the Laws of 1898 the State 
purchased Townships 23 and 26 in the County 
of Franklin, and Cornell University thereupon 
took title and undertook practical demonstration 
and instruction in the School of Forestry. 

Its operations had for their object the substi- 
tution for so-called worthless timber valuable 
growths, but this has resulted in the practical 
destruction of all trees upon the lands where 
the experiment was in progress. No compen- 
sating benefits seem possible to the present 
generation. 

The preservation of the forests is primarily 


for the protection of the water supply, and 
this is not possible through the denudation of 
the lands. herefore this school failed of its 


object, as understood by its founders, a failure 
which was not due, however, to the work of 
the university, which followed out the letter 
and spirit of the law. 

The report of the committee of the Assembly 
at the last session of the Legislature, and the 
knowledge of the disapproval of many of our 
citizens, led me to veto the item for its sup- 
port in the Appropriation bill of 1903. The 

uestion therefore is before you, and to the 

ere we must accordingly look for such 
action as will properly protect all interests. 

Cornell University undertook this work at 
the request of the State, and as such was Its 
agent. In so doing it has made contracts for 
which it is primarily responsible, but which 
responsibility as the agent of the Common- 
wealth it should not be called upon to assume. 

Neither should the school it founded be dis- 

continued, because with the lapse of years a 
roper understanding of scientific forestry will 
ecome more and more a necessity. This is 
articularly true of farm forestry, which will 
orm an important part in the future of agri- 
culture within the State. 

That our people do not desire, however, that 
public lands shall be denuded is beyond ques- 
tion. It would seem, therefore, desirable that 
immediate legislation be had-to recover to the 
State this property, of which there are about 
30,000 acres, and for the payment into the 
Treasury of the unexpended portion of the cap- 
ital fund advanced by the State. 

Permission should be given to clear up and 
remove all cut timber and wood by the univer- 
sity, so that the danger of fire may be lessened. 
The contracts made between Cornell and the 
Brooklyn Cooperage Company might be left 
with the Executive for adjustment, and failing 
in this, either to the Court of Claims, if the 
State is to be the party defendant, or to the 
Supreme Court if Cornell should be the re- 
sponsible defendant. 

In neither case, however, should any burden 
be placed upon the university. 


Il. 


The purchase of land in the Adirondacks and 
Catskills by the State was discontinued two 
years ago, because of the belief that some com- 
prehensive plan should be formulated for the 
continued acquirement of propert and for 
avoiding the constant increased price of land 
which followed each appropriation. 

A committee appointed in accordance with the 
recommendations made in my last annual mes- 
sage has investigated this subject, and _ will 
doubtless report some method of arriving at the 
desired results. 

It would seem to me that in every private 
camp, since it is the object of the State to pro- 
tect the water supply, that at least the timber 
rights should be secured either through purchase 
or condemnation, and that all other lands 
shoul be acquired in full. 

There are in private preserves 705,914 acres, 
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und in vther holdings 1,356,816 acres. Much cf 
the land has been lumbered over. Much has 
been burned and destroyed. In both cases re- 
planting and protection should begin at once. 

The numerous forest fires, causing great de- 
struction, call for greater vigilance upon the 
part of the State Restrictive laws, and addi- 
tional means for properly patrolling those points 
where danger exists should be provided. 

The many disputes, with consequent litigation 
as to ownership, it seems to me, cail for a 
comprehensive plan to prevent the acquirement 
of lands by people who rely upon vague titles 
for possession. It is of the greatest importance 
that the State should eventually own every 
acre of land within the preserve. Some action, 
therefore, should be immediately taken to ac- 
quire quasi possession at least, and thus prevent 
speculation in that which it is the policy of the 
State to own. 

The recent fires have left dangerous debris 
which should be removed. To sell it is beyond 
the power of the State, but to clear up burned- 
over tracts is necessary for replanting. If a 
Constitutional amendment is required to accom- 
plish this end, it should be undertaken at once. 





CONCERNING CORNELL FORESTRY 


THE Governor’s recommendation with ref- 
erence to the Cornell school is somewhat 
vague. In one place he proposes that the 
school “‘should not be discontinued,” and in 
another states that “it would seem, therefore, 
desirable that immediate legislation be had 
to recover to the State this property, of which 
there are about 30,000 acres, and for the pay- 
ment into the Treasury of the unexpended 
portion of the capital fund advanced by the 
state.” Which is another way of saying that 
that he recommends the entire withdrawal of 
the State from participation in the Cornell 
experiment. Yet at the same time he says we 
must adopt scientific forestry methods sooner 
or later within our public lands, and he 
advises Cornell not to discontinue its fores- 
try school. There is a gross absence of con- 
sistency in these statements, which I attri- 
bute more to ignorance than to anything else. 
Does the Governor suppose that Cornell can 
be expected to conduct in future a College of 
Forestry entirely at its own expense that 
would be capable of carrying on remunerative 
operations with satisfaction to the most ex- 
acting advocate of protection, preservation 
and reforestation (as opposed to denudation), 
and without committing any of the mistakes 
of which Governor Odell says the school was 
formerly guilty, when it was unable to do so 
with State aid—amounting to support—in 
land and money? And why should the Gov- 
ernor desire to take from Cornell the ex- 
perimental tract at Axton, when he says al- 
most in the same breath that before long 
we shall have to be practicing forestry on all 
the state land? How shall we be expected 
to carry on successfully these gigantic opera- 
tions which the Governor tells us must even- 
tually be introduced upon the three and one- 
half millions of acres within the Adirondack 
Park if the experience is not first persisted 
in and proven to be a success upon a small 
scale? And whom does he suppose could 
be found better qualified to inaugurate scien- 
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tific methods in the forests of this State than 
Professor Bernhard E. Fernow and his as- 
sistants of the late Cornell school? Or 
where does he suppose a beginning could 
better be made in this wondrous science, 
which he tells us we shall have to adopt in 
the future, than on the hills and in the val- 
leys of southern Franklin County, surround- 
ing Axton? 

It seems to me that the wise thing for 
Governor Odell to recommend—if he is so 
firm a believer in the ultimate necessity of 
the introduction of forestry in the Adiron- 
dack Park—would be, not the withdrawal at 
this time of the land and capital granted in 
1898 to Cornell for the purpose of conduct- 
ing a State College of Forestry, but rather the 
recovery by the state of the bulk of the un- 
necessarily large 30,000-acre tract at Axton— 
leaving Cornell, say, 5,000 acres well adapted 
for the purposes in view. To this acreage 
should be attached a continuous annual grant 
of $10,000 from the State to the institution 
in charge; it being insisted, however, that 
- in future the experiments conducted be lim- 
ited to replanting and moderate culling and 
that absolutely no denudation be practiced. 

I am as much opposed to the work of de- 
nudation which the misdirected ardor of the 
Cornell authorities has led them to carry 
on upon the Axton tract within the past few 
years as is any citizen of this state, and I 
am unalterably opposed to any introduction 
of any form of logging (green timber) on the 
state lands at the present time; nevertheless 
I recognize the fact that beyond all question 
of a doubt some day, sooner or later (and 
probably not within the next twenty years), 
it will become necessary, as a matter of sim- 
ple economy, to begin the culling of the 
mature timber on the state lands. Until 
then I want to see the State forests left 
alone. I have no objection, and I believe no 
thoughtful Adirondacker has any objection, 
however, to the state’s conducting, mean- 
while, an experimental station of a few thou- 
sand acres. Indeed, I believe all true friends 
of the Adirondacks see the wisdom of such 
an experiment,—if confined within a small 
area,—nor do I think there is any unpreju- 
diced student of this question who is so ut- 
terly disappointed by Cornell’s failure in the 
past that he would not be willing to entrust 
a continuance of the experiment to that insti- 
tution if guarantees were obtained by the 
state that not an acre of land would in future 
be denuded, no matter how thoroughly such 
denudation might be justified in the learned 
opinion of foreign works upon the subject of 
forestry. Forsake not the old friend for the 
new; jump not out of the frying-pan into the 
fire; drop not, like the foolish dog, one piece 
of meat to seize the shadow of another. Give 
Cornell another chance, and help her, with a 
generous hand, to succeed. Her success will 
be our success; her triumph will be the State’s 
triumph. What she shall teach her sons of 
the great,—and at present, little known,— 


science of forestry, we shall one day turn to 
the immense advantage of the commonwealth, 
by placing our beloved Adirondacks,—then a 
full-fledged State Park and_ international 
playground,—under what shall by that time 
have been proved, by long experiment, to be 
a perfectly safe system of forestry. 





EXTENDING STATE OWNERSHIP 


The Governor’s recommendations concern- 
ing the further acquisition of lands within 
the Adirondack region by the state are so 
nearly in complete harmony with the concen- 
sus of opinion of the best friends of the Adi- 
rondacks and the most ardent advocates of 
the Adirondack Park upon this important 
subject, that it would seem ungrateful to pick 
out the few harmless flaws which are con- 
tained in the three hundred words he has de- 
voted to this question and hold them up to 
criticism. I prefer to praise rather than to 
blame. Life is too short for it to pay never 
to see any good in the statements of a par- 
ticular man, and all too few words of praise 
or encouragement are spoken as a rule. Gov- 
ernor Odell has uttered burning words of 
truth and wisdom; words which, if he will 
but live up to them, will be echoed and re- 
echoed to his credit for years to come, .when 
he says that “It is of the greatest importance 
that the state should eventually own every 
acre of land within the preserve (Adirondack 
Park).” Those are the very words we have 
been repeating for twenty years. That is the 
slogan by which we shall conquer. Yes, it 
is of the greatest importance to the welfare 
of this state and of these United States that 
New York should own and control the entire 
area of the Adirondack Park; and it is not 
too late for Governor Odell to withdraw his 
name from the black-list upon which all true 
friends of the Adirondacks have been obliged 
to keep it inscribed during the past three 
years, and to win for himself a high place 
among the “great Governors” of this State. 
This winter,—possibly before these words 
are set in type,—a bill will again be intro- 
duced in the New York Legislature by the 
Association for the Protection of the Adiron- 
dacks, carrying an appropriation of several 
hundred thousand dollars to be expended in 
the immediate purchase of Adirondack lands 
by the State. Let Governor Odell sign that 
bill, when it has passed the Legislature,—as 
it surely will,—and he will earn the deathless 
gratitude of every loyal Adirondacker in all 
the land. He will find us quick to forgive 
the wrongs he has done our cause in the past 
and slow to forget the services he may ren- 
der that cause. 











CONCERNING CUTTING BURNED TIMBER 
Concerning the Governor’s suggestion that 
a Constitutional amendment be made permit- 
ting the cutting of such dead timber upon 
State lands as_ was killed by the forest fires last 
spring, I have only to say that such an amend- 
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ment is neither possible nor advisable, nor 
would it be of any practical value if obtained. 
The people of this State have repeatedly sig- 
nified their unchanging resolution not to per- 
mit any tampering with Section 7 of Article 
VII of the State Constitution—the only bul- 
wark of forest preservation in this State,— 
which reads: “The lands of the State, now 
owned or hereafter acquired, constituting the 
forest preserve as now fixed by law, shall be 
forever kept as wild forest lands. They shall 
not be leased, sold or exchanged, or be taken 
by any corporation, public or private, nor 
shall the timber thereon be sold, removed or 
destroyed.” Moreover, what would it avail 
for the purposes mentioned in Governor 
Odell’s message to amend the Constitution in 
this regard, since it would require at least two 
years in which legally to amend it (even 
granted that no opposition whatever were 
raised), and by the expiration of this time 
three-fourths of the timber burned last spring 
would have become valueless and already be 
hastening to decay. True, a Constitutional 
amendment permitting the removal of burned 


timber might be taken advantage of should 
other serious fires occur in future; but it 
would be far wiser to spend the money con- 
sumed in removing the burned material, after 
the fire had done its work, in the organization 
of a systém of paid patrols whose duty would 
be to prevent firés from occurring. An ounce 
of prevention, in this case, would be far less 
costly than a pound of cure. 

Moreover, I am not sure that if the legal 
investigation were made it would be found 
that the removal of dead timber which has 
been destroyed by fire does not conflict with 
the spirit of the State Constitution. Beyond 
all doubt, the word “timber” was meant to 
designate living trees when it was used by 
those who drafted this section of the Consti- 
tution above referred to. If this can be 
shown to be the fact, there is no need of a 
fruitless and dangerous attempt being made 
to amend the State Constitution. I earnestly 
recommend the investigation of this matter 
to Governor Odell and those in authority. 

As a whole, the Governor’s message is sat- 
isfactory to the friends of the Adirondacks. 

Harry V. RApForp. 


ALBINO GAME BIRDS 


Few persons who have not paid special 
attention to the subject, know how com- 
paratively common is the variation from na- 
ture in albinism and melanism, and to but 
few have these in- 
stances under their 
own observation sug- 
gested any explana- 
tion of the phenom- 
ena, if we may use 
the word. Dr. Cones, 
in the American Nat- 
uralist for May, 1868, 
gives a list of albinos 
in which he records 
but one instance of 
melanism,  viz., the 
black guillemont, 
which had been de- 
described as a distinct 
species. 

A striking example 
of melanism was 
shown me a_ short 
time since by a taxid- 
ermist in central 
Michigan, in the red- 
headed woodpecker. 
I have also the photo- 
graph of a Pennsylvania partridge, which is 
given with this article. Many quail (Ortyx 
Virginianus) have been captured whose 
plumage was pure white, or mottled slightly 





A WHITE PENNSYLVANIA PARTRIDGE 


with white and the brown as shown in the il- 
lustration. Another, owned by a gentleman 
of Reading, Pa., was a remarkably fine speci- 
men of this kind, being evenly black every- 
where. I have seen 
also two specimens of 
the snipe (Gallinago 
Wilsont), one of the 
sora rail, and a half- 
dozen of the meadow 
lark. One of the rob- 
in was all white, ex- 
cept its red breast, a 
very attractive and 
curious specimen. 

A cedar bird, shot 
from a normally col- 
ored flock of these 
birds on one of the 
islands of the James 
River, in March, 1874, 
is an unusually inter- 
esting specimen. Pe- 
culiarly marked black- 
birds have been: no- 
ticed. I remember 
one specimen which 
was killed near Col- 
umbus, Ohio, a few 
years ago, and afterwards mounted, but I do 
not know if it is preserved in any collection. 
It was quite a large bird, a most showy speci- 
men, and probably has no duplicate. 

“Keuka.” 











WASHINGTON AT THE FAIR 


The State of Washington will have a com- 
plete collection of the game found within the 
borders of the State when the exhibit is 
placed in position at the St. Louis Fair. 
A big display will be made of the agricul- 
tural, mining, forestry, fisheries and game re- 
sources of the State, and the Eastern visitor 
at the fair will find matter for his astonish- 
ment in each department. 





IMPROVED SENTIMENT 


Fires have been few this year in the re- 
serves of Washington State. This is due to 
the rains more than anything else, though 
settlers, campers, miners and others who 
travel the forest trails are becoming more 
careful. The newspapers and the Govern- 
ment forces are doing wonders in educating 
the population. In a few years the chances 
will be that the man who carelessly starts a 
fire in the woods of Washington will be 
waited on by a committee with a rope, just 
as they do in the Olympics when some 
butcher gets in and slaughters elk contrary 
to the law today. 

Several men have had to take to the woods 
over there lately to save their scalps from 
the foothill settlers, who are as one man in 
believing that elk should not be killed, except 
as the law allows. This only shows that the 
best game protection in the world is the right 
sentiment among the people who live near 
the game. In this case the local sentiment is 
certainly a good thing, for the Olympic range 
is one of the few regions left where elk are 
abundant today. 





GOVERNMENT GAME RESERVES 


This brings up the latest Government 
scheme, which is to establish one or more 
game reserves within the present forest re- 
serves all over the country. These reserves 
are to be probably ten miles square, and so 
situated that game will have a good winter 
and summer range. Within the limits there 
will be absolutely no hunting or fishing al- 
lowed at any time. 

There is no doubt that such a course would 
be one of the most sensible things in the 
world, for it would mean a haven of rest and 
refuge for the wild animals, just as the Yel- 
lowstone Park is now; and that has proven 
a grand success beyond a doubt. Animals 


soon learn that they are protected, and they 
thrive and breed in such regions, the surplus 


stock going to replenish old covers. Let us 
hope that the National Government for one 
shall hurry this idea till it is a finished fact. 





SEA HABITS OF THE SALMON 

The habits of salmon, after they leave the 
coast and go to sea, have long been a sealed 
book, but the fish commission steamer Al- 
batross is apt to reduce all this mystery to 
an A B C before long. This little steamer 
has already explored the deep sea until the 
Pacific fish life is pretty well known, and 
now her company of experts have turned the 
light of scientific investigation on the salmon 
in southeastern Alaska. At Loring, Alaska, 
there is a river that gives to the cannery men 
about 100,000 salmon each year, and here the 
Albatross men have been, catching, mark- 
ing, tagging and otherwise doing things to 
the salmon of the sea, so they can keep tab 
on him. They have already found that the 
salmon does not always come back to the 
stream where he was hatched, though most 
of them do so. The cannery men say it will 
be thirteen years before the fish that go to 
sea this year will return. The scientific men 
say it will be four years; and the Alba- 
tross will watch the salmon until his daily 
life and habits are known. 





THE ALASKA GAME LAWS 


Lieut. D. H. Jarvis, Collector at Sitka, 
Alaska, sends a voluminous letter to the 
Treasury Department, urging changes in the 
Alaska game laws as enacted June 7, 1902, 
for the reason that they are disastrous to 
the natives. He says the enforcement of this 
law means the entire suppression of the fur 
trade, except seal, sea otter and brown bear. 
This would seem to involve the very lives 
of the natives, both on the coast and the in- 
terior. These people are already in sore 
straits, produced by restrictions placed on 
their pursuits, both by law and by the change 
that the presence of the white men has 
wrought since the gold discoveries. Their 
margin of existence was never narrower, and 
any unusual happening invariably produces 
want and starvation. The coming of the 
whites has driven away their game and 
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changed their modes of living until they die 
like sheep of starvation, or succumb to an 
epidemic which should be harmless. 

Lieutenant Jarvis says: 

“In view of the fact that no harm is done 
by the present killing of these animals by 
the natives, I believe the restrictions to be a 
hardship to the natives only, and I would 
recommend that bears, sea lions and walrus 
be excluded from the definition.” 

The latest information from Alaska bears 
out the collector’s predictions. So much des- 
titution has developed among the natives 
along the western and northwestern coasts 
that the Secretary of War has been appealed 
to, and has advised the Treasury Department 
that the commanding general of the military 
district of Alaska has been instructed to is- 
sue rations to the Indians and afford them 
al! possible relief. 

This episode has demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of nearly all officials here that the 
new game law is a failure, and is sadly in 
need of amendment, and even the officials of 
the Department of Agriculture have conclud- 
ed that it may be wise to make some changes 
in the statute. In this connection it will 
probably interest the trade to learn that this 
law is the work of the biological division of 
the Department of Agriculture, and repre- 
sents the views of a little handful of scien- 
tists with regard to game protection in the 
enormous territory of Alaska, with its hun- 
dreds of thousands of square miles on which 
the white man has hardly set foot. 





HE HUNTED INDIANS 


Out here in Washington, instead of the 
Indians running game, they occasionally be- 
come hunted themselves, as was the case last 
week at the Port Madison Reservation. This 
reservation is old Chief Seattle’s former 
headquarters, and here the remnant of his 
tribe is basking away the hours in indolent 
Indian fashion. It happened, however, that 
a Jersey bull took a notion to take possession 
of the reservation. So he patrolled about 
seven miles of water-front, along the Sound, 
very diligently, and every time he saw a 
Siwash he promptly charged the aborigine 
and made him climb. As long as the bull 
chased the Indians it was all right, but one 
morning he chased two little white girls up 
a tree also. Indian Agent Bartow and an 
Indian policeman went on a bull hunt, armed 
with high power, rapid fire guns. The result 
was bull beef for the whole reservation, and 
there is nothing doing now. 





SIWASH STRIKE 


The Siawashes who hunt for market about 
Sitka, Alaska, have taken a notion to have a 
hand in the matter of game protection them- 
selves. They say if the Government won't let 
them kill deer to sell any time they want to, 
then they will not kill deer at all except for 


their own use. Sitka wondered at the scar- 
city of venison soon after September Ist last 
year. There was only the smallest quantity 
on sale, and at fabulous prices. Sitka began 
to ask questions, and it developed that the 
Indian hunters had formed a “union” among 
themselves and agreed to kill no deer for 
market in the open season unless they could 
do the same in the closed season. Sitka ar- 
gued, then protested, then got down on her 
knees and offered bright new silver for fresh 
venison, but the silent Siawash didn’t hear, 
and went on eating clams under his banner, 
“Kill now, kill all the time.” Sitka wept and 
coaxed, but it did no good. At last accounts 
she was eating salt salmon, “canned truck,” 
and tough beef shipped in on the hoof from 
the States. The placid Siawash said never a 
word and bided his time, feasting on clams. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


Probably the largest moose ever killed was 
shot in Alaska this summer by Lord Alphin- 
stone and party in the Kenai Peninsula. This 
moose weighed 1,576 pounds and measured 
seven and one-half feet to the top of his 
shoulders. The skull and horns weighed 
seventy-five pounds, but the spread of the 
antlers is not known definitely. The next 
largest moose on the Coast is one in the Par- 
liament Building at Victoria, B. C., which 
measures seven feet three inches in height. 
The party are very well satisfied with their 
hunt, and brought out quite a number of 
trophies, which they prize very highly. The 
English party was beaten to Seldovia by 
Baron Paul Neidick, who paid the agent of the 
steamer “Nome City” $1,500 to be landed at 
Seldovia, where he could secure the services 
of John Gilpatrick, ahead of the English par- 
ty. He won the race to the north, but the 
Alphinstone party got the game. 





The recent Alaska boundary award may 
have considerable bearing on the salmon fish- 
ing industry on the west coast. For several 
years the Washington State Fish Commis- 
sion has been working to get a hatchery for 
sock-eye salmon established on the Frazer 
River, as a cooperative hatchery to be run by 
the British and American Governments com- 
bined. The situation is that the sock-eye sal- 
mon, when they pass through American wa- 
ters are not ready to spawn, and when they 
do begin to spawn they are in the Frazer 
River, which is in Canadian territory; there- 
fore the American Government cannot get 
sceck-eye salmon eggs without Canadian con- 
sent, and as the commission estimates that 
one million fry a year is necessary to keep 
up the supply, it does not take a very good 
eye to see “where we are at.” The boundary 
award has put the Canadian temper in very 
bad shape to listen to any proposals of a 
joint hatchery at present. 

W. S. Puiurrs. 














Str Lewis Morris, of England, recently had 
a little lay sermon in the Chicago Tribune, 
which so abounds in absolute 
Sport manhood and good sense that 
and Slaughter we cannot forbear mention and 
citation. Sir Lewis found him- 
self at a typical pheasant battue on an Eng- 
lish estate. The systematic slaughter of this 
scene he describes graphically, and then goes 
on to make comment which is precisely in 
line with the- proper standards of any high- 
class sportsman’s magazine,. although the 
writer of the observations is himself con- 
fessedly not a sportsman. He says: “To my 
mind the insensate brutality of the modern 
battue lies in the fact that there is no dan- 
ger, except from fellow sportsmen, no cour- 
age, no intelligent knowledge required of the 
habits of the animals, and no skill, except 
that which successfully makes a target of the 
bodies of inoffensive wild creatures. es 
I know well enough that it is said that na- 
ture is pitiless, but I do not think 
that the gentlemen with spare breechloaders, 
and thé retinue of ragamuffins as beaters, 
should be credited with any good service. 

“It is not necessary to condemn the prime- 
val instincts of savage man, which survive in 
full vigor in the school boy. It would be a 
serious thing if they became, by disuse, so 
weak as to be practically nonexistent. But 
let us distinguish between those men referred 
to, and the hard working sportsman who pits 
his knowledge and the trained instinct of 
his dogs against the cunning of the wild bird 
or beast. I have an indulgent eye for such, 
though I do not myself share their enthu- 
siasm. 

“I do long for the time when the modern 
lust of slaughter, as such, shall be a thing 
of the past. It was never a thing of the 
past, in one sense. The old race of hunters 


who tramped over miles of stubble or heather 
in the brisk autumnal air, and returned with 
moderate bags, with their tired dogs at their 
heels, are extinct. 


“It is the sport which provides wholesome 


“exercise and emulative skill which must be 


retained, if the gentlemanly sportsman with 
his many good qualities is to survive. 

“Shooting is still a useful accomplishment. 
But it is all the more necessary to distinguish 
between the ‘sport’ which is only another 
name for luxurious sloth, and that which 
breeds an army of soldierly men.” 

For a quarter of a century we have read 
the editorial utterances of the sporting press 
of America and England, and never have we 
seen an editorial the equal of the above, 
which was written by a man who is not a 
sportsman. Examirie it in every regard and 
you will find no fault in it. It says precisely 
what any intelligent sportsman’s periodical 
wants to say and ought to say. It has no 
sympathy with the mere insensate cry of 
“game hog!” which means nothing and which 
makes no friends. It has no sympathy with 
the man who goes out and hires some other 
man to do his sportsman-like work for him. 
It has no sympathy for the rich man who, 
surrounded with every appliance for labor- 
saving in his sport, relegates to himself sim- 
ply the task of butchery, and does not claim 
for himself the manly part of the game. It 
has no sympathy with owners of private duck 
marshes or private game preserves of any 
sort whatever, who establish themselves sim- 
ply as expert and facile butcherers. It has 
no sympathy with the luxury which is volup- 
tuousness, the self-indulgence which is just 
this side of decadence. 

But, upon the other hand, and to this part 
of the foregoing extraordinarily strong and 
lucid statement we ask especial attention; 
this courageous writer, in spite of the fact 
that he is not a sportsman, does have a full 
and absolute sympathy with the manly side 
of sport. Sir Lewis Morris, though not a 
sportsman, has no use for the thin-blooded 
members of the “new nature” school, which 
considers it sinful to take the life of bird or 
beast. In short, he recognizes the red blood 
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of life, despises that watery-blooded class 
who can see nothing in rugged out-door 
sports, and equally despises those purple- 
blooded folk who revel in slaughter for 
slaughter’s sake. In either of these extremes 
he finds decadence and not manhood. Be- 
tween them, and in the form of the tired 
sportsman with the moderate bag after a 
hard day’s work, he does find a manhood 
which sportsman and non-sportsman may 
well approve. Therein he finds a unit of a 
“nation of soldierly men.” All vaporings of 
decadent writers and decadent editors aside, 
we fancy that the red-blooded folk of Amer- 
ica and the rest of the world may find strong 
comfort and wise counsel in this editorial by 
a man who is not a sportsman. There has 
been no editorial so strong, so wise and so 
good printed since the first day of sports- 
men’s publications. If it does not make a 
sportsman proud and a butcher ashamed, then 
it is because the one and the other are 
becoming decadent. 


* * * 


WE should be infinitely obliged if some 
kind reader would, as the result of scien- 
tific experiment, advise us as 
How Long does to the exact length of time 
a Revolver during which a revolver, af- 
Smoke ? ter being fired, will continue 
to smoke. Our friends, the 
daily newspapers, teem with such expres- 
sions as this: “A smoking revolver lay near 
by”; “the criminal stood with a smoking re- 
volver clutched in his hand,” etc. We even 
saw one story of a suicide in a public park, 
where the body was found “cold in death”; 
but with “the smoking revolver still clutched 
in his hand.” There were recently captured 
near Chicago the members of the famous 
“magazine pistol” band of bandits. We 
know that these modern weapons use nitro 
powder; yet the city editors had these re- 
volvers still smoking when the desperadoes 
were captured. Indeed, we know of one 
story offered by a reporter to a New York 
city editor, who asked for a description of 
a certain burglary. “This is a good story, 
Mr. Blank,” said the city editor, “but here 
you are talking of shots fired, and you 
don’t have any smoking revolver.” “But 
they don’t smoke!” said the reporter. The 
city editor looked at him grimly for a mo- 
“ment. “They do on this paper,” said he. 
Will some kind reader tell us how long they 
do smoke? 
x *k x 


WE have by chance before us a current 
copy of a daily newspaper setting forth the 
extreme desirability of a uni- 
form divorce law. The article 
points out the great divergence 
in the divorce laws of the 
United States, and delicately suggests that 
Oklahoma and Dakota might well be more 


Uniform Laws 
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rigid in their separation facilities, or other 
States less so. 

Equally by chance we have before us a 
copy of the once somewhat exploited: “Hal- 
lock Code” of uniform game laws, first 
brought out in 1897. It may or. may-not be 
remembered that the Hallock Code suggested 
the division of this country into three “con- 
cessions,”’ the Northern Concession, the 
Southern and the Pacific Concessions. In 
each of the aforesaid concessions, according 
to the facile and able brain of Mr. Charles 
Hallock, we were to have, or ought to have, 
uniform game laws. 

How would the same suggestion do in re- 
gard to our divorce laws? We think that 
the one proposition is, in view of the facts 
of recent years, about as certain of success 
as the other. A national game law, a na- 
tional divorce law, and a national purity of 
heart seem to be things highly to be desired, 
but still somewhat distant. 

There is one thing which seems to be over- 
looked by a great many upon whom the game 
laws and divorce laws sit most heavily. The 
individual himself does not need to need a 
better divorce law. The individual himself 
does not need to need a better game law. 
After all, it is not so individually difficult to 
live just plain decent; not so hard not to 
throw the responsibility on the other fellow. 
That is a plain and simple code which seems 
to have been overlooked by the codifier. We 
counsel it for extensive trial. 

*x* * * 

WE hear so often about “the end of the 
season.” In the North, when the snow and 
ice come, we speak of the sea- 
son as being closed. As a 
matter of fact, and so much 
the worse thereby for our mi- 
gratory wild fowl, there is no “season” in 
the United States of America. When it is 
winter in the North, it is still summer in the 
South, and annually more and more thou- 
sands of our sportsmen discover this fact. 
Yet not all of us can go to the South in the 
winter time, for that requires time and mo- 
ney. If one be forced to remain in the 
North, none the less, let him abandon the 
idea that the season is closed with the com- 
ing of the cold. The winter is a delightful 
time for country dweller or city dweller. In- 
deed, if the average man would go North for 
his vacation in the winter time, instead of 
South, he might come back all the better 
toned up and fitted for the rest of the year’s 
work. There is a quality in the winter air 
of the North which of itself is medicine. It 
is a mistake to remain in the house because it 
is winter time—a mistake to say that the 
“season is closed.” We are now in the mid- 
dle of one of the most delightful seasons of 
the year. If you be a Northern man, none 
the less get out of doors. Get into the snow. 
It will do you good. If you have not seen 
the mountains or the forests when they are 
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covered deep in the snow, then you have 
never known them fully. The snow is the 
printed page of the wilderness. Get out of 
doors, and read it. 

* * * 


Dip you ever stop to think how really 
strong and satisfying is this title, “FIELD AND 


“Field StrEAM”? Compare it with 
. the titles of any and all other 
Stream” sporting publications of the 


country. There is not one so 
comprehensive and so satisfying. It has both 
generic value and charm of word and import. 
It covers interest and desire on the part of 
readers, and sincere ambition on the part of 
the publishers. The title, we trust, carries no 
reference to our own human short- -comings. 
To readers and publishers alike, it stands 
simply for the Out-of-Doors. If the title is 
one to love, it certainly is one to live up to. 
i. 
THERE is no portion of the country or of 


the world which possesses monopoly to the 
seclusion of all others in the 


The City matter of self-conceit and self- 
and theCountry satisfaction. There is egotism 
in the country as well as in 

the city. We confess ourselves, however, un- 


able to find cause, reason or justification in 
that form of self-conceit by which the city 
man arrogates to himself a station in exist- 
ence above that of the country dweller or the 
residents of rural communities. In many 
cases this feeling degenerates into a sort of 
patronizing air which stamps its owner as 
a native cad, no matter where he may have 
been born. Sometimes the country dweller 
acauires this rapidly after the time when he 
becomes a resident of the city. It is the same 
sort of conceit, conscious or unconscious, 
which makes many an Eastern man feel that 
he is superior to his Western neighbor, when 
first he visits the country of the latter. Some- 
times it is matter of mirth for those who are 
pitied, and sometimes it might well be cause 
for a swift punishment; but the city man who 
feels better than the country man is more to 
be pitied than anything else. He is ignor- 
ant, and for the ignorant we may best feel 


ity. 

What place of superiority has the city over 
the country? Only the superiority which a 
greater fire has over the less in the attraction 
of little insects. We find there the hottest 
fecus of civilization. We crave the focus. 
We want our wings singed, and generally we 
get them singed. The attraction of the city 
we frankly believe not to be one of appeal to 
the higher nature of mankind. The city is 
relished by the young man from the country 
or the rural community as a place for the 
swift education in pleasure, as a field for the 
secret practice of vices which he could not 
enjoy in a rural community or in the actual 
country. The wisdom of the city is the wis- 


dom of a sophisticated viciousness to a great 
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extent. The superiority of the city man is 
to a large extent that of a greater knowledge 
in things degrading and not elevating. The 
focus of wisdom, of intelligence, of art, of 
industry—that is all present also in city life. 
3ut that is not the focus which attracts the 
greater numbers of the population. Some of 
our shrewdest and most successful men have 
come from the cities. Very many of our no- 
blest, sweetest, purest and greatest men have 
come from the country, or from rural com- 
munities. 

An Indiana boy goes to the city of Chica- 
go, for instance, and works as artist on one 
of the great dailies. One of his most suc- 
cessful endeavors is his series known as 
“Bird Center Cartoons,” accurate caricatures 
of life in a rural community—if we may call 
any caricature accurate or just. Another In- 
diana boy, and also a friend of the writer of 
these lines, comes to the city and makes a 
er success. He writes a play known 

s “The County Chairman.” It caricatures 
vi ee life. Both of these gentlemen, both 
young, both successful, and both lovable, have 
made a city success, which is a national suc- 
cess. It is built upon the city view of the 
country. We wish their success might have 
come to them on different lines, for each is 
a lovable personality. They violate no ac- 
cepted canon of charity or kindliness. They 
simply drop into an accepted custom. 

Now we protest at this attitude of the city 
toward the country. We protest especially in 
the name of those bigger and better sports- 
men who go from the cities into the coun- 
tries, and who go there as men to meet men, 
not as superior beings condescending to pay 
notice to those beneath them. In all too 
many cases it is the country dweller who is 
the superior in actual manhood. In many 


.cases it is the guide who furnishes the man- 


hood and the knowledge. In many cases it 
is the villager who gives the visitor the 
hearty human grasp of the hand. In many 
cases it is the farmer who shows the city 
man what a ready and kindly hospitality may 
mean. Reverse the situation, and let the 
country dweller visit the city man. Does he 
find heartiness and fellowship and an actual 
hospitality? No, or not always. In too 
many cases he ‘feels a repellant chill. He 
misses something, he knows not what. It is 
the touch of human kindness that he misses. 

To a great extent his reception is a matter 
of the necessity of busy city life. But if busy 
city life be such, and if its products be such, 
why call that life superior to that of those 
who dwell closer to the kindly things of life, 
to those who are nearer to the generosity and 
charity which goes with the out-of-doors? 
We would not for the second time have as 
companion afield the city dweller who goes 
out into the country with any feeling of 
superiority. 

Above all, we dislike the use of that word 
“native.” Its original meaning is exact and 
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accurate; but in the mouth of city dwellers 
and of certain city writers, it has become a 
term of more or less good humored contempt. 
Now a country dweller is no more a native 
than a city dweller who was born in the city. 
Each is a native of the same country, and 
entitled to all its privileges. Each is a na- 
tive of the world, and each a member of that 
humanity which, hurried and harried as it 
has come to be in some sort, ought none the 
less to broaden and sweeten in all the ways 
of charitableness. We counsel all city sports- 
men to remember that they are “just folks.” 
We counsel them to remember that they are 
“natives” just as much as are the inhabitants 
of the country. 
* * 
Tue State of Illinois recently showed its 
wisdom by passing a law prohibiting the sale 
of ducks killed in the State. 
The Warden It would have been still wiser 
and the had it prohibited that sale, no 
Game Preserve matter where the birds were 
killed; but the law was a step 
in the right direction. This law seems to 
have fallen with especial severity upon the 
Powers Brothers, of Decatur, Ill., wealthy 
gentlemen who own a marsh of their own on 
the Illinois river and who shoot for “sport.” 
Incidentally it may be added that these shoot- 
ers were long in the habit of shipping their 
birds to Chicago for sale. They were stated 
to have shipped over 2,000 mallards in one 
spring, all of which were sold. Last fall a 
shipment of birds was made from this marsh 
to Arthur H. Gilbert, of Kankakee, IIl., an 
to John Addison, 178 Dearborn Avenue, Chi- 
cago. There were 175 mallard ducks in all. 
These birds were all seized by Deputy War- 
den Clark of Chicago. Mr. Addison was 
grieved because he did not receive the prom- 
ised mallards, which he purposed using in a 
series of game dinners to his friends. It was 
a month before he found what had become of 
his ducks. If these Decatur gentlemen, who 
shoot for “sport,” and who are sometimes 
held up as conspicuous examples of amateur 
“sportsmen,” sold these ducks to Mr. Gil- 
bert or Mr. Addison, then the law was 
broken. If they did not sell them, then it is 
very likely that their hearts were broken. 


* * * 


WE seriously trust that the American na- 
tion will never grow covetous of its neigh- 
bor’s goods, whether that 

Canada’s means sporting goods or 
Resources other. But does the average 
American realize how exactly 

the Canada of today is repeating the history 
of our own Western country? The eyes of all 
our sportsmen are turned upon the American 
West, but there is no American West remain- 
ing. Canada is the next West. Canada has 
some 6,000,000 inhabitants. In the last year 
she traded with the outside world to the ex- 
tent of $500,000,000.00, far more than double 


the business she was doing seven years ago. 
She will probably, during the coming year, 
sell $17,000,000.00 worth more of goods than 
she imports. Her raw resources are not yet 
touched. No one knows what the mines of 
Canada may be. Her forests are not yet de- 
stroyed, and they never will be stolen by a 
few, as was the case in America. In Mani- 
toba and the three southern territories there 
are 229,000,000 acres of farming lands. Only 
2,500,000 acres of this country was farmed 
last year, and it yielded 67,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. A decade from now and the Cana- 
dian Northwest will market three-quar- 
ters of a billion bushels of wheat, half as 
much oats, a quarter as much barley. 

These statistics may be said not to belong 
in a sportsman’s publication. They do so 
belong, since they show in some sort a repe- 
tition of the history of the American Western 
States; and since we may in spite of all still 
hope and believe that this history is not to be 
repeated in every particular. The immense 
wild region of Canada is settling up, but it 
never will be settled so ruinously as was 
America. Canada is to be our more or less 
perpetual West. Canada, cold and hardy, 
not abounding in luxuries, will continue to 
show for generations a man’s country, a wil- 
derness. It will offer appeal to the sports- 
man of the next generation, alike of Canadi- 
ans and Americans. The game and the fish, 
the forests and the mountains of Canada will 
long continue to offer delights to those for 
whom the land known as our West offered 
an irresistible appeal. Canada is to be the 
next great sporting ground of America; and, 
thanks to Canadian sobriety and thorough- 
ness, we believe it to be one whose resources 
will not soon be exhausted. 

* ~ + 


WE have no sympathy with that sort of in- 
dividualism which cries out (against proper 
game laws as “un-American,” 
and “unconstitutional”; which, 
in short, demands restriction 
for the other fellow and does 
not tolerate it for one’s self. Upon the other 
hand, we are quite as much out of sympathy 
with that modern spirit of commercialism 
which is doing so much to ruin Americanism, 
and as we firmly believe, to ruin America it- 
self. We have no sympathy for those men 
who know nothing but money making, nor 
for those who make a dollar their god, wheth- 
er it be their own dollar or that of some one 
else. That this is rapidly becoming a country 
of classes, and that the poor man has rela- 
tively less and less chance, we believe to be 
a statement which today admits of no argu- 
ment. That as between the two classes, the 
rich and the poor, the latter has more respect 
for the law, and is accustomed more fully to 
feel the weight of the law, we believe to be 
equally obvious today. There exists, there- 
fore, a certain feeling of satisfaction in notic- 
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ing the decision handed down by the New 
York court on December 16 last, by which 
at length Oliver Lamora wins in his case 
with William Rockefeller, the millionaire pre- 
serve owner of the Adirondacks. 

Lamora lived in the Adirondacks before 
Rockefeller established his park in that re- 
gion. He had always fished in the lakes of 
that district, and claimed the right to contin- 
ue in so doing. Perhaps he wished that right 
upon general principles, but he was able to 
prove that the state had stocked certain of 
these waters with fish, the expenses of which 
stocking had been paid for by the people. 
The decision of the court, itself a very im- 
portant one, was that the public retained the 
right to fish in these publicly stocked waters. 
Mr. Rockefeller bought this portion of the 
earth and its waters, but he neglected to sep- 
arate the waters from certain of their con- 
tents, which contents had value, and which 
had been paid for by the people. We imagine 
that the war between the private preserve and 
the sporting public will continue to go on, 
without much motive on either hand save 
that of selfishness. In the long run, perhaps, 
America will have more game with private 
preserves than she would have had without 
them; and the man who has no preserve 
will eventually come to have the same chance 
for a bit of sport that the poor man has had 
in England for the last few centuries. There 
will presently have been an end to America 
as our fathers knew it, and as we know it 
even today. Yet meantime, it might be well 
to caution our friends the millionaires that, 
in purchasing private waters, they should be 
careful to extract all the public fish. The 
courts following this precedent will never 
agree that the last of these public fishes has 
ever been extracted. In brief, Americans may 
feel that they still have title to a part of the 
earth and the fullness thereof, when said por- 
tion of the earth, or of its fullness, has been 
paid for by themselves. 

There are some comforts in being rich, and 
many discomforts as well. The great thing, 
whether one be rich or poor, is to be as big 
and broad as possible, and not any more 
selfish than one can help. It may, of course, 
be a somewhat remote day before any of us 
shall be able to extract absolutely all selfish- 
ness from his system. That is where the 
courts become useful. 

*x* * * 


THERE is organizing in the West a com- 
pany known as the Lake Superior Seal Propa- 
gation Society. It is the com- 

Fresh Water mercial conviction of these 
Seal gentlemen that they can plant 
the Alaska fur seal in Lake 
Superior, and that the animal will thrive 
perfectly in those waters. Instances of seals 
which have escaped from captivity and which 
have taken to life in the Great Lakes, are cit- 
ed in support of the foregoing belief. There 
have been some few minor experiments in 
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seal culture in fresh waters, but none of 
consequence and none affording any finality 
of knowledge in the matter. This company 
we understand to be a private affair, willing 
to risk its money on the chance of success, 
and equally willing to take all the commercial 
profits, should the experiment prove fortunate. 

Were we wholly selfish and irresponsible 
in this matter, we should assuredly counsel 
these gentlemen to go on with their experi- 
ment of fur seals in Lake Superior. Our 
good friends, the Canadians, could no more 
keep their hands off of these seals in Lake 
Superior than they can along the Alaska 
Coast, where certain difficulties have always 
arisen between these two countries in the 
matter of meum and tuum. Lake Superior 
is closer home than Alaska. Encroachment, 
on the north or the south shore of Lake Su- 
perior, on the seal herds of the Lake Supe- 
rior Seal Propagation Society, whether or not 
the said herds bore the proper road brand, 

emight result in a little hair pulling between 
Uncle Sam and his tall sister on the North. 
We modestly believe that Uncle Sam, being 
rather large for his age, might eventually 
persuade the aforesaid sister to come into 
camp and sit down for a bit to eat and 
drink. On the other hand, perhaps the sister 
might do the leading and not the following. 
We may be pardoned for wishing to see the 
big brother and tall sister sitting at the same 
fire and under the same roof, but we do not 
want that to be if it implies any sort of hair 
pulling whatever. 

There is no American who knows Cana- 
dians thoroughly who does not love them. 
Canada is a great country. It is a country 
with a future, a country with a West. We 
Americans love Canada of ancient instinct. 
It is attractive to our settlers, and even more 
attractive to our sportsmen. Every sports- 
man who comes back from Canada does so 
with more admiration for the people of that 
country than for its wild game, attractive 
and abundant though the latter still remain. 
Above all, it is a country abounding in great 
men and women, in a splendid people, grown 
out of a splendid and invigorating environ- 
ment. If it could be done without hair- 
pulling, how we would like that tall sister 
to come and sit‘at our fire! It might be bet- 
ter for Canada commercially, and better for 
America morally. We are less moral, less 
lawful than the Canadians. This being true, 
if we could by taking thought bring about the 
annexation of these two great countries, 
which are practically today two great repub- 
lics, we should not take that thought, if there- 
by there were to be thrown open to the pil- 
lage of the greedy American public the great 
natural game preserves and great natural re- 
sources which Canada has shown her ability 
to understand and protect. The Americans 


themselves are not fit for annexation as yet. 
As for the matter of the fur seals in Lake 

Superior, we opine that the day is still too 

early for that enterprise. 


We are not fit for 
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annexation. As to Canada, sober and lawful 
as she is in all matters of the game laws, it is 
to be said that she has ever, from the time of 
Champlain and all the early French discov- 
erers and governors, taken to fur as naturally 
as a cat does to jam. She could not keep 
her hands off the deep, soft fur of those 
Alaska seals if they were in Lake Superior. 
Somebody would then get annexed; and, as 
we have said, proud as we should be to see 
that happen, we on the south side of the line 
are not yet fit for annexation. Our tall sis- 
ter is more moral than we are. We do not 
wish to see her morality put to a test so 
severe as that which this seal planting would 
imply. 
* * * 
PEoPLe of the West Coast have, from time 
to time, protested because the department at 
Washington has set aside great 
About areas of wild land as forest 
Land Reserves reserves. The latest alleged 
grievance comes with the proc- 
lamation setting aside certain streams and 
their catchment basins in Alaska, and at other 
points on the Coast. To the outsider the 
setting aside of this land looks bad, because 
he does not fully understand the motive that 
was behind it. It now transpires that the ac- 
tual reason for this lay in the land frauds. 
The reservations are made to keep compan- 
ies or individuals from getting hold of large 
areas of timber at a nominal price. Possibly 
the reservation of certain streams and their 
catchment basins will be made perpetual, for 
the reason that salmon spawning grounds 
must be protected in order to perpetuate this 
king of fishes. Every stream that is set aside 
means also a reservation for trout so that the 
Pacific Coast will always be noted for the fin- 
est trout in the United States. Every forest 
reserve is a game and fish refuge, and the 
very fact that settlers are not allowed on this 
land insures the perpetuation of a breeding 
ground for game and fish which will insure 
a great supply for this state for many years 
to come. So that the action of the depart- 
ment may be wiser than it looks to the casual 
or interested observer. 
* * * 


It is probably no rash assertion that in 
northern temperate latitudes, the zone of the 
highest civilizations of today, 

February as well as of that ancient civ- 
ilization from which they are 

descended, February marks the turning point 
of the popular mind towards the spring, if 
not actually the passing of the wintry crisis 
itself. Weary of the cold, the snow, the ice, 
the deadly piercing blast, men long for the 
balm of the southern breeze, the grateful 
mellowing warmth of the returning sun and 


the lengthening days. The farmer plans then 
his spring activities, and it is our firm belief 
that every split bamboo, whose owner de- 
serves to have one, gets then at least one coat 
of varnish. February seems to be the month 
when the year crouches tense at the mark, 
set for another fateful, impetuous, irresisti- 
ble dash down the track of time. And it 
was so in the mists of the past when the 
name was given. This briefest of the months 
was the last of the ancient year, cut short 
as if in impatience to enter upon the new 
cycle. Then was the time when our ances- 
tors balanced up the year’s religious account, 
and any little columns of ‘profit and loss,’ 
any failure to observe the set forms of ex- 
piative and propitiatory ritual, or any un- 
witting neglect or flaw therein, were sponged 
away by solemn festivals of purification. The 
very name February means ‘the purifying.’ 
Strange, indeed, were these feasts that gave 
this name, wild revellings alternating with 
periods of the most profound self-abasement. 
Stranger still were the beliefs from which 
they sprung. The ancients lived in an atmos- 
phere of apprehension: The gods and spirits 
and demons of earth and air were against 
mankind, watching to avail themselves of 
any error of omission or commission in sacri- 
ficial ritual. The religious ceremonials of 
the age were never performed to earn bless- 
ing, but to await evil. Nature herself and 
natural law would bring the blessings, if not 
spitefully thwarted by jealous and hostile 
powers. These powers duly propitiated in the 
feasts and ceremonies of early February, the 
farmer of old—and we must remember that 
all ancient ritual was founded on agricul- 
ture and the powers of nature—felt himself 
renewed and strengthened and encouraged 
for the new labors of the new year. The ice 
was breaking in the rivers and the lakes, the 
snows of the Appennines were sending chill 
torrents tumultuously to the sea, and with 
renewed hope the farmer took his pruning 
knife and went forth to his olive groves, his 
vineyards and his orchards. The spirits of 
his departed ancestors, the mysterious pow- 
ers of the universe, were appeased: his heart 
was glad: he could live. For was not Febru- 
ary—the Month of the Purifying—ending? 
Was he not at peace with nature? Could 
he not now behold in joyous anticipation her 
sleeping powers awake? Awake for all the 
world? Awake for him? 

Thousands of years have rolled away. It 
is February again, the Month of the Turning 
of Men’s Minds. May all the powers of 
earth and air be friendly and propitious, O 
ye who love the fields and the streams of this 
beautiful world. The book of the winter’s 
death is closing. Spring’s hand is reaching 
out toward the book of life. 

















UNCLE DAVID’S FILOSOFY 


By Hisself 


San Marcus Rancu, TEXAs, 
Desember ateen. 
DerE FIELD AND STREME: 

Sum fokes is by nachur and cultivashun so 
blame perlite yew kaint tell whether they air 
agoin’ or acomin’. Oncet when I wus in Noo- 
york on my memorabel trip Este, I dun met 
a man who I thot ast me to have a drink 


— him. All he wanted was to inshure my 
ife! 


Again, I got a letter from a ackquantance 


who lives in Boston, an it wus rote so fine 
I shed tears ontoe it. I thot it was a con- 
gratulashun on the death of my oldest sun 
Bill, that wuz sum wayward from a Child: 
but whut the feller wuz reelly tryin’ to git at, 
wuz he was tryin’ to condole with me on the 
merridge of my gal Ameliar, that was recent 
merried. 

Some way I kaint get yused to them fellers 
in the Este, they air so perlite. Now in Texas 
it is soe differunt. The other day Bud Fer- 
long, he cum frum the Bar X and rid up in 
my frunt yard, an’ I done shot him in the laig 
before he had time to git offen his hoss. That 
didn’t leve him enny in doubt, not none. I 
done tole Bud long ago he needn’t cum cort- 
in’ my youngest gal Sue. I was a heap more 
perlite to him than if I left him in doubt of 
my intenshuns, like the feller that I thot 
ast me to have a drink with him. 

P.S.—Be perlite, but strateforard. Yew 
kin nearly always tell what’s on a man’s mind 
when he begins ashootin’ at yew. 

—s e 


When I find a man thet has got a new gun 
and thinks it is the best gun in the hole wide 
World, I don’t argu none with him. I jist 
go home an’ ile up my own gun an’ wate. 

P.S.—Menny a argument an’ many a nu- 
sence can be settled if you go at it rite. 

+ 2 + 


Yew may patch up a pare of overalls so 
they will do tew go to Church in. But a 
patch on a repetashun may not leve it fit to 
go to a dog fite. My advise is, don’t git yore 
repetashun in no need of patches, fur a patch 
on a repetashun is derned hard to keep out of 
site. 

P.S.—This is shore useful, and I low is 
one of the britest things your Unkel David 


hez ever sed. 
x * * 


A litterrarry frend of mine, who rites fur 
the Maggy Zines, recent ast me which is the 
way to rite it? ses he, “Ort I to say 3 ov a 
kind beat any combinashun, or shud I say 3 
of a kind beats any other combinashun ?” 


I didn’t no before such iggnerence existed. 
I sed to him, Don’t yew try to go thru life, 
at least not in Texas, thinkin’ fer one moment 
that 3 ov a kind will beat anything in site. 
Ah noe, sed I to him, there is severul com- 
binashuns that'll beat three ov a kind, and du 
it with seemin’ eze. Yur unkel David has 
learned that, an’ paid fur it. 


P.S—In real Life, whut difference is 
Grammer in poker? 
* * * 


I wuz out solissittin subscripshuns to FIELD 
AWD STREME last week and dun rite well till I 
met Jake Hasenberg from over to New 
Brownfels. He sed he wuz two bissy fixin up 
his cotton field to be bothered by me. We fit 
all over a 40 aker patch, and he wuz a good 
man. But I blacked both his 2 ey—his 2 ei— 
his 2 is (I nu i cud spell “i”)—i blacked 
both his two i’s and then he lowed he’d take 
the Paiper if I insisted. I sed i dident want 
tu be hasty, but hoped he’d ketch my meenin. 
He subscribed then and sed he thot he wud 
like the Paiper. I sed if he ever felt enny 
weekenin any time about his likin it, tu let 
let me no an I wud cum over and take up 
the matter with him agin. He sed then he 
felt shore he was goin’ to like it rite erlong 
stiddy. 

P.S—Diggnity shud always be persurved 
in bizziness, but it is well alwus to make 


yurself plane. 
* * 


Industry an economy may be played tu 
hard as a sistum. If yew check a hoss’s hed 
up tu tite, yew may save sum greene grass 
and make the hoss some more industrius but 
yew wont git so fur in a day. 

P.S.—There will be sum munny left to 
quarl over when yew an me is ded. 

* * * 


A wumman may not be a good bizziness 
man, but I dun notice she never fergits to 
name the Baiby after its Ritchest unkel. 

P.S.—Yore unkel David may hav a few 


name saiks. 
* * * 


Yore unkel David has seen sum captans of 
industry that didn’t seem to need no religin. 
They carried their Deity rite along with them 
and helt servisus rite along regular every 
hour in the day. 

* * 

Yore unkel David was brot up mostly out 
doors, an he ain’t none to good, but some how 
he never cud poke fun at religin. When I 
go out an look at the sky an look around a 
few, every side, the hull world looks to me 























like it wuz sacred. I low it must ov been 
maid fur sumthing. 

P.S.—I kaint poke fun at things I don’t 
understand, but mebbe that is because I wuz 
rased in Texas. Well, let it go at that. 

* * * 


One day when I wuz on my justly famus 
trip Este, I went into a restraw and ast fur 
sum hog meet an greens. The feller couldn’t 
understand me, but handed me a bill of fair 
about 3 feet long. I looked it over but 
cuddent find enny thing i wanted to ete. 
There wuz where my filosofy done hept me 
a plenty. Sez I to myself, “That’s the way 
a heep of fokes goes plum thru life. They 
kain’t find nothin else in life except what 
they dun set their harts ontoe.” So then I 
called up the waiter an’ ast him to bring me 
sum Esscargotts (which I see on the bill, 
not knowin’ what they wuz). I didn’t lik em, 
but I done et em, and I survived to rite sum 
fine things sinse that time. 

P.S.—Take yore meddisin an don’t holler. 
That shore is good kounsell. 

x * * 

Gittin married is like slidin down hill. 
Gittin unmarried is some different to vu. 
It seems to slant more upards like. 

P. S.—Still it was fun Coming Down, an 
that is the way to look at it. My old woman 
is cross sometimes, but law how she can 
plow corn when I am foarced to go fishen! 

x * * 


Gittin on in the world is somthin yore unkel 
David has made a great study of. 1 of my 
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conclushuns is that yew must take holt ov 
sum thing, an’ when yew take holt ov sum 
things yew hafter let go ov sum others. Fur 
instance, yew kaint hold both handels of a 
mule plow, an’ hug a gal to the same time. 

P. $—This is only a exampul, but yew 
see what I meen. 

ao. 


I wuz reedin not long ago about the life 
an strange advenshurs of a editor who 
don’t like gaim hoggs. After a life spent in 
killin everything he cud hisself, he went 
back to his Chielhood Hoam an he saw the 
place wher when wuz a boy he shot into a 
flock of 12 quales an killed 7 ov them. When 
he saw that place he bursted into teres. 

P. S—I think them Teres wuz because he 
didn’t kill the hull 12. 


* * * 


I wud hav rote more for FIetpD AND 
STREME this time, fur I am feelin rite well 
since my chils is broke, but our Mewel Sarah 
Ann is ailin this week. 

Genyus has got to ete. Yew kaint ete 
unless yuve got bacon, and yew kaint hev 
bacon withouten yuve got corn, an yew 
kaint hev corn unlessen yew plow, an yew 
kaint plow unlessen yewve gotten a mewel; 
sumtimes when I look out at this plesent 
wurld I think the Mewel is one of its most 
Important constituwents. 

P. S.—The Mewel aint proud; not even 
tho immitasshun is the sinserest flatterry. 

So no more at present. 

UnkKEL Davi. 





By S, G, Jameson 


A MAINE HUNTERS’ CAMP 

















WE ARE HEALTHY 


helping ourselves 

There’s no question about that. The open- along is to smooth 
ing paragraphs in last month’s Fietp AND the pathway of a 
STREAM have already borne fruit. Since the brother photograph- 


last issue of the magazine, I have received — er. 
quite a number of letters from readers in dif- 


One of the best 
ways to do this is to 


ferent parts of the country saying kind words tell him the mis- 
about the photographic department. 


though we like to hear good things about this 
feature of the magazine, don’t forget that a 


Al- takes you have made 


and how you rectified them; or if you hap- 
pen to catch on to a little wrinkle that might 


ready ear will be lent to any suggestions in benefit a co-worker, there’s no medium bet- 


the way of im- 
provement. Ev- 
ery step taken in 
1904 is to be a 
step forward. 
What has 
pleased me most, 
however, are the 
two inquiries 
that have come to 
hand regarding 
matters  photo- 
graphic not thor- 
oughly under- 
stood. Space has 
been made for 
these in the pres- 
ent issue and, of 
course, replies 
are included. No 
motter how good 
a photographer 
you may be, 
there’s always 
something you 
don’t know about 
the camera and 
its working. So 
just follow suit 
and let me hear 
from you. If 
you prefer that 
your name_ be 
withheld from 
publication, you 
have only to 
make the request 
and it will be re- 
spected. I take 
this opportunity 


to again remind you that I will be glad to 
receive communications from readers telling 


of their experiences. The next best thing to 
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By L. G. Newell 
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First Prize mm Monthly Competition 
MODERN DIANA 


but a fact nevertheless. 


ground glass, the knack : 


ter than the pho- 
tographic depart- 
ment of FIELD 
STREAM to tell 
him all about it. 
Why not take ad- 
vantage of this 
little hint in the 
next number? 





MEASURING DIS- 
TANCES 


It is human na- 
ture to oft-times 
“strain at a gnat 
and swallow a 
camel.” Easy 
things once in a 
while seem more 

difficult than 
‘aan that are in 
reality somewhat 
complicated. The 
matter of estima- 
ting distances is 
a case in point. I 
know a number 
of amateur pho- 
tographers capa- 
ble of developing 
a negative cor- 
rectly, yet una- 
ble, with any de- 
gree of accuracy, 
to recognize the 
difference be- 
tween six and 
eight feet, or ten 
and fifteen feet 


without the aid of a tape measure. Strange, 
In the absence of a 
£ knowing the pro- 
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per place to set the focussing scale indicator 
is an all-important consideration. It is cer- 
tainly most exasperating to find a negative 
O. K. in every way except the focus, and all 
for the want of a little practice in estimating 
distances. 

Point out to a real estate man a plot of 
ground that he has never seen before and ask 
him how long and 
wide it is; or, 
hand a piece of 
wood to a carpen- 
ter and get him to 
estimate its length 
and thickness, and 
I am willing to 
wager that neither 
a metallic tape nor 
a foot-rule will put 
up much of an ar- 
gument against 
the judgment of 
either of these two 
men. And the rea- 
son for this accu- 
racy is not far to 
seek. The dealer 
in real estate has 
measured so many 
lot frontages and 
acreages that he is 
just as likely to 
mistake 25 feet for 
50 feet or three- 
quarters of an acre 
for an acre as to 
fail to see the dif- 
ference between a 
cup and a saucer; 
and the carpenter 
has an inch and a 
foot so indelibly 
fixed in his mind’s 
eye that it is sec- 
ond nature to him to recognize these meas- 
urements unfalteringly and unerringly. 

The amateur photographer must train his 
eye in precisely the same way—to wit, by 
carrying with him a clear mental picture of 
the space occupied by objects of known dis- 
tances. There’s no better material to practice 
on than that found in and around the places 
you most frequent. The oftener one sees a 
thing, the more accurate will one’s impression 
be of its size and appreance. For example, 


By H. K, Balch 


' the bed you sleep in every night,—you know 


that it is just eight feet long—you have seen 
it so often you could at any time and in any 
place pace off the space it covers in your own 
room. Then there is the hen you do all your 
reading and writing in,—suppose it is twenty 
feet long. Do you mean to tell me you could 
not put up a good argument with a fellow 
as to whether his room was smaller or larger 
than yours? Of course you could,—and why? 
Because your eye has so often rested on that 
twenty feet of length that a mental picture 
of it can be recalled whenever you may so 
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desire. And so I might go on illustrating 
with any article of furniture around the 
house, any distance that you traverse fre- 
quently or any objects outside of your home 
that you see very often. The point is that 
these ideas of space that you unconsciously 
gain while following the ordinary avocations 
of life, should be made to stand you in good 
stead when using 
cameras that re 
quire an approxi- 
mate estimate of 
distance in order 


focus. 

To put this 
knowledge into 
practice is a very 
simple _ matter. 
Suppose you want 
to photograph the 
tent and cooking 
outfit alongside. 
Hold the camera 
in front of you 
and walk back- 
wards until the 
whole of the desir- 
ed picture is inclu- 
ded on the finder 
on which, of 
course, you will 
have kept your eye 
continuously. The 
next question is,— 
how far is it be- 
tween the camera 
and the tent. Is 
it farther than the 
length of your 
bed? Maybe it is. 
how does 
the distance com- 
pare with the 
length of your room? Just about the same 
you would judge. All right, set the indica- 
tor at twenty feet and the picture will be in 
focus. By having a mental picture of ob- 
jects of lengths from say six feet to fifty 
feet, you will not experience the slightest 
difficulty in fitting one or the other into the 
space between the lens and anything you may 
wish to photograph. The scheme is both 
practical and simple, and above all, the requi- 
site knowledge is gained with a minimum of 
effort. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

A reader of Fretp AND STREAM in St. Paul 
writes: “On looking through my negatives 
a few days ago, I noticed about half a dozen 
of them that I made last spring (some hunt- 
ing scenes that I value highly) are apparent- 
ly spoiled by a kind of frost that shows up 
on the film side. Will you please tell me the 
cause of this peculiar marking? I am also 
under the impression that there is some way 
of testing plates so that, before drying, one 
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Subject of Print Criticism 


can tell whether or not all the hypo has been 
washed out. Will you kindly explain?” 

A.—The frosty appearance is due to im- 
proper fixing followed by insufficient wash- 
ing. Plates should be allowed to remain in 
the hypo bath for at least five minutes after 
the bromide of silver has dissolved; then 
washed for one hour in running water, or 
twelve five-minute changes of still water. 
Make up’ this formula:—Permanganate of 
potash, 3 grs.; caustic soda, 15 grs.; water, 
16 oz. When you wish to ascertain if all 
the hypo has been eliminated, remove the 
plate from the wash water and let the drip- 
pings fall into a receptacle containing a small 
quantity of the above solution. If the plate 
is not free from hypo, the color of the solu- 
tion will change from red to green. If no 
hypo is present, it will retain its original 
reddish color. 





L. J., of Chicago, sends in the following: 
“T have an idea that there is a solution by 
which it is possible to tell whether the ex- 
posure has been correct or not. If I am cor- 
rect, will you please tell me what it is?” 

A.—You probably refer to the patented de- 
veloping agent, Diogen, which can be used as 
you mention. Place an exposed plate in the 
following solution: Diogen (concentrated so- 
lution), 85 minims; water, 314 oz.; bromide 
of potassium (10 per cent solution), 2 drops. 
The temperature of this bath should be 68 
degrees Fahr. The plate is correctly exposed 
if the image appears at the end of 4 minutes; 
overexposed, if under 4 minutes, and under 
exposed if over 4 minutes. After testing, 
plate should we well rinsed in water, when 
the development can be proceeded with as us- 
ual. It is not necessary to develop the plate 
in Diogen. Use whatever developer you are 
accustomed to so long as it does not contain 





FIELD AND STREAM 


ammonia. When ‘you have tested a dozen or 
so plates:in this way, you will be able to 
judge the extent of the over- or under-expo- 
sure by the length of time it takes the image 
to appear. Diogen is marketed in America by 
the Anthony & Scovill Company of New 
York City. 





Some attention should be paid to the tem- 
perature of all working solutions during these 
cold winter months. As I have said more 
than once, cold retards chemical action. ‘Not 
only does a cold developer work very slowly, 
but it gives thin, weak negatives. Many 
evils are charged to an improperly made up 
developer, poor chemicals and kindred causes, 
whereas the whole trouble lies in the tem- 
perature. A good way to bring up the tem- 
perature of solutions is to stand the tray fos 
a few moments on a vessel containing hot 
water. The steam does the trick. 





PRINT CRITICISM 


The unexpected often happens: Sometimes 
the surprise is an agreeable one, sometimes 
not. Perhaps it’s safer to keep away, for a 
short time at least, from a photographer just 
after he discovers that he has made two ex- 
posures on one plate. The situation is doubly 
annoying when it is impossible to duplicate 
one or both of the spoiled pictures. 

In the accompanying print, a picture of a 
valuable English setter has been madé on a 
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By Herman Broughton 


plate already exposed on a store window in 
gala attire for the Christmas season. I am 
well acquainted with the man who made the 
mistake and can vouch for the fact that a 
better photograph of the dog had never be- 
fore been made. You will notice that the po- 
sition of the hind and fore legs, the head and 
the tail is good, and that the exposure was 
ample to give plenty of detail. Well, it is 
foolish to cry over spilled milk, so I will ex- 
plain how the mis- 
take occurred and 
how it could have 


been avoided. 
There is always 
some distinguish- 


ing mark between 
the two sides of 
the slides of a 
plate - holder. 
Sometimes one 
side of the slide is 
black and the oth- 
er light, or one 
side may have the 
word “exposed” 
printed on it while 
the other side is 
the natural color 
of the wood with 
no lettering at all 
on it. Whatever 
the mark happens 
to be, the black 
side in the one 
case and the “ex- 
posed” side in the 
other must always 
face inwards when 
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the plateholders 
are loaded. After 
making the expo- 
sure, reverse the 
slides. Hence when 
you see that the 
word “exposed” or 
the black side is 
facing you when 
the slide is in 
place, you will 
know that the 
plate has been ex- 
posed: On _ the 
other hand, if no 
lettering is visible, 
or the light side 
of the slide is up- 
permost, you will 
be perfectly safe in 
using that side of 
the holder for the 
next exposure you 
wish to make. In 
other words, the 
word “exposed” or 
a black - topped 
signal. If you take 
care to put the slides in properly when load- 
ing the plates and reverse them after making 
the exposure, the accident shown above can- 
not possibly happen. 





THE BROWNIE FOR BEGINNERS 


The Brownie camera is one of the smallest 
and least expensive cameras on the market. 
When it was first brought out, many people 
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looked upon it as a toy in the belief that a 
practical instrument could not be made and 
sold so cheaply. This idea has long since 
proven altogether wrong. The Brownie was 
made to take pictures and it does take them, 
and good ones too. I have seen work done 
with them that compares favorably with that 
turned out by much larger and more costly 
instruments. These little cameras have not 
only proven themselves to be wonderfully re- 
liable and accurate, but have demonstrated 
that photography, as simplified by the film 
cartridge system, is readily within the grasp 
of everybody, old or young. 

The No. 1 Brownie makes pictures 2% x 
2% inches, and loads in daylight for six ex- 
posures. It has a good lens and the Eastman 
rotary shutter. The box measures 3 x 3 x 
3% inches and weighs 8 ounces. You can 
tell just what will be included in the picture 
by the V-shaped lines on the top of the came- 
ra, or a detached finder can be bought for 
25 cents. The camera is well and strongly 
made, has nickeled fittings and is covered 


with leather. It costs one dollar, and a 6- 
exposure film for it costs 15 cents. For 50 
cents additional you can buy a carrying case 
that holds both the camera and the finder. 

There is also a No. 2 Brownie that is dif- 
ferent and much better than the No. 1. The 
size of the No. 2 picture is 2% x 3% inches. 
This instrument has a set of three stops, a 
fine 4% inch lens and two finders, one for 
horizontal and one for vertical pictures. The 
No. 2 costs $2, measures 3%4 x 4 x 5% inches 
and weighs 13 ounces. The price of a 6-expo- 
sure film is 20 cents and a carrying case with 
shoulder strap is provided at an additional 
cost of 75 cents. These little instruments are 
simple to operate and make first-class pic- 
tures. If you have never owned a camera and 
want to take up photography, you will make 
no mistake in starting your career with a 
Brownie. 

Next month I will tell you about the por- 
trait attachments that are made for the 
Brownie, and also explain how to develop 
your films. 

FRANGOIS VOITIER. 
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EARLY SETTER HISTORY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 788.) 

The original intention in quoting from 
these old authors was to do so only as re- 
gards a description of the dogs, but as Mark- 
ham’s book is the first to go into detail on 
the training of the spaniels for land and 
water sports, the temptation cannot well be 
resisted to go further and show what knowl- 
edge sportsmen of three hundred years ago 
had regarding the training of dogs for the 
field. It will further support the claim ad- 
vanced that he was an exceptionally well in- 
formed man on sporting matters, and his 
statements are to be accepted as conclusive. 
We will, therefore, proceed with the quota- 
tion: 

“Now, when you have thus made a good 
election of your dog, you shall begin to handle 
and instruct him at four months old, or at 
six months at the uttermost, for to defer 
longer time is hurtful and will make the la- 
bor greater and more difficult to compass, 
for the elder dogs are, the more stubborn 
they are, and do both unwillingly learn and 
with less will retain that which is learned. 
The first thing, therefore, that you shall 
teach your whelp is, by all means possible 
make him familiar with you, so that he will 
not only know you from any other person, but 
also fawn upon you and follow you wherever 
you go, taking his only delight to be only in 
your company, and that you may bring this 
the better to pass, you shall not suffer him 
to receive any food or cherishings from any 
man’s hands but your own only, and as 
thus you grow familiar with the whelp, and 
make him loving and fond of you, so you 
shall also mix with this familiarity a kind of 
awe and obedience on the whelp, so he may as 
wel fear you as love you; and this awe or 
fear you shall procure rather with your coun- 
tenance, frown or sharp words, than with 
blows or any other actual cruelty, for these 
whelps are quickly terrified and these vio- 


lences of torment not only deprives them of 
courage, but also makes them dull or dead 
spirited, whereas, on the contrary part, you 
are to strive to keep your dog (which is for 
this purpose) as wanton as possible. 

“When, therefore, you have made your 
whelp thus familiar and loving unto you, so 
as he will follow you up and down whither- 
soever you go without taking notice of any 
man but yourself only, and that he knoweth 
your frown from your smile, and your gentle 
words from your rough, you shall begin to 
teach him to crouch and lie down close to the 
ground, first by laying down to the ground 
and say unto him, ‘Lie close, lie close’; or 
some such like word of commandment, and 
terrifying him with rough language, when 
he doth any thing against your meaning, and 
giving him not only cherishings, but food (as 
a piece of bread or the like, which it is intend- 
ed you must ever carry about you), when he 
doth anything according unto your will, till 
you have made him to perfectly understand 
you, that when at any time you shall but say, 
‘lie close,’ ‘down,’ ‘couch,’ or the like, that 
then presently, he do the same, without any 
stammering, stay or amazement, which by 
pains taking, and continual use, you shall 
perfectly bring to pass in a few days. 

“This done, you shall then make him, after 
the same manner, and with the same word, 
not only couch and lie down (as aforesaid), 
but, being couched, you shall then make him 
come creeping unto you with belly and head 
close to the ground, so far, or so little, way 
as you shall think good, and this you shall do 
by saying, ‘Come nearer, come nearer,’ or the 
like; and at first (till he understand your 
meaning) by showing him a piece of bread 
or some other food, which may entice him and 
draw him with the more willingness to come 
unto you, and in this lesson you must observe, 
that when he offereth to come unto you, if he 
either raise from the ground his fore-parts or 
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his hinder-parts, or if he do but so much as 
offer to lift up his head, that then presently 
you do not only with your hand thrust his 
body down in such sort as you would have 
him, but also accompany that action with the 
terror of your voice, and such ratings as may 
not only affright the whelp, but make him 
with greater care to strive to perform your 
pleasure, which performance, if it come not 
speedily as you think fit, or not with the wil- 
lingness which is to be required in such an 
action, if then to the terror of your voice 
you add a sharp jerk or two with a whip-cord 
lash, it shall not be amiss, but much availa- 
ble, only by all means forbear buffetings about 
the dog’s head with your fists, for such cor- 
rection is naught, and not only makes a dog 
dull and of slow spirit, but also takes away 
from him all pleasure and delight in that 
which is and should be natural exercise. Now, 
when he doth perform your will, either fully 
as you would desire, or in part ‘according to 
the apprehension of his first knowledge, you 
shall then by no means forget not only to 
cherish him, but also to feed him, and then re- 
new his lesson again, till he do everything 
as perfectly as art can require it, couching 
when you command him, creeping upon his 
belly so far as you will have him, and paus- 
ing and staying, when and as oft as you bid 
him, and in this practice you shall continue 
him, and make him so perfect and ready that 
when at any time you chance to walk abroad 
and that the wanton whelp begins to play in 
the fields (for range you shall not suffer 
him till he have full strength) if you see 
him most busy, even then you shall speak to 
him and make him in the height of his pastime 
presently fall to the ground, and not only lie 
close but also come creeping on his belly 
unto you. This when you have perfected 
you shall then teach him to lead in a string, 
and to follow you at your heels, close, with- 
out either trouble or straining of his collar, 
in which there is small art to be used, more 
than a daily labor and practice, and not 
striving too roughly with the whelp, but by 
all gentle means first giving him understand- 
ing what he do, and you shall see that in a 
day or less he shall do as much as can be 
desired. 

“When all these things aforesaid are per- 
fectly learned, it is to be imagined that by 
this time the whelp will be at least twelve 
months of age, at which time (the season of 
the year being fit) you may very well ad- 
venture to go into the field and suffer him 
to range and hunt therein, yet with such 
carefulness and obedience that albeit his spir- 
it and mettle do never so much transport 
him, yet, upon the first hem, or warning of 
your voice, that he stop and look back upon 
you, as who should say, ‘Do you call?’ And 
upon the second or reiteration of your voice 
that he either forbear to hunt further, or else 
come to your foot and walk by you, till you 
give him new encouragement, and in this 
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ranging or hunting of the whelp you find that 
through wantoness or foolishness he be given 
to babbling or opening without cause, you 
shall then at first chide him therefor, but if 
that prevail not, you shall then correct him 
more sharply, as by biting his head with your 
teeth at the roots of his ears, or else lashing 
him hard with a sharp whip-cord lash, till 
you have made him so staunch that he will 
hunt close and warily, without once opening, 
either through wantoness, or the rising up of 
any small birds before him. 

“Now, when you have brought your dog 
to this staunch and obedient manner of 
hunting, and that he will bestow himself 
in such manner as you please to appoint 
him, then as soon as you find him to come 
upon the haunt of any partridge (which 
you shall know both by his great eager- 
ness in hunting, as also by a kind of whim- 
pering and whining in his voice, being 
greedily desirous to open, only fear and awe 
keeps kim i in an unwilling obedience), you 
shall then speak unto him as warning him 
to take heed, by saying: ‘Be wise, ‘Take 
heed,’ or the like, but if, notwithstanding, he 
either rush in and so spring them, or else 
open and use any other means by which the 
partridge escapeth, you shall then presently 
take him and correct him very soundly, and 
then cast him off again, and either let him 
hunt those in such places as you have marked 
down, or else in some other haunts where 
you are assured some covey lodgeth, and 
then, as before shewed, being come upon the 
haunts, give the dog warning, and if you see 
that, out of fear, he stand still and waveth 
his tail, looking forward as if he did point 
at something, then you may be sure that the 
partridge, or that he hunteth, is before him; 
then you shall make him lie close, and your- 
self, taking a large range or ring about him, 
shall look if you can find the partridge; 
which, as soon as you have found, if he have 
set them far off, you shall then by saying, ‘Go 
nearer,’ make the dog creep on his belly nearer 
to the covey, but if be near enough, you shall 
then make him lie close without stirring, and 
then drawing your net, take the partridge as 
hath been before showed,* and then cherish 
the dog exceeding much, first, by giving him 
the heads, necks and pinions of the partridge, 
and then by clawing and clapping him, and by 
giving him either bread or other food, which 
you must evermore at those times carry about 

ou. * * * 

“Many other observations there be, but 
none more material than these already re- 
hearsed; so that, being careful and diligent 
to use and observe these according to the 
truth of their natures, there is no doubt but 
you shall bring your whelp, in one, four or 
five months, to that full perfection which 
can be required of any reasonable judgment. 


*In a previous chapter of the book directions were 
iven for diawing the net without the assistance of the 
og. 
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And thus much for the bringing up of any 
spaniel whelp to this excellent one of setting.” 

It will be observed that there is no mention 
whatever of using the setting dog for the gun, 
nor in the taking of land birds is any mention 
to be found of the gun, or, as it was termed 
in those days, the fowling piece, contracted 
occasionally into piece, when the meaning 
was obvious by the context. It was mainly 
netting, even without the dog. In the day- 
time the net was spread and partly concealed 
as it lay on the ground, and birds attracted 
within it, when it was swung over them, just 
as bird trappers still do in catching cage birds 
for the London market. At night it was the 
net again, a solemn-toned bell being rung 
to make the birds lie close till the net, which 
was carried spread out on top of them, when 
they were roused with noise and poles and 
made to fly up into the net. The net was 
also dragged along in fields, clear of any- 
thing that would tear it or impede its being 
pulled over the birds. Bird lime, a sticky 
substance smeared on small bushes, was an- 
other method employed. With all these there 
was no need, and therefore nothing said, of 
the use of the gun. With water fowl it was 
different. Unless the fowl were driven into 
parts covered by nets, they had to be killed 
and retrieved, and for this the gun and dog 
became necessary. 

With regard to the dog in use for this sport 
Markham never applies to it the name of 
spaniel, but invariably employs the term “wa- 
ter-dogge.” Still he was undoubtedly the 
dog we would designate this day as a water 
spaniel, though from his description and il- 
lustration it is impossible to overlook the 
fact that in the matter of trimming the dog 
he is most distinctly represented by the poo- 
dle. This dog he thus describes: 

“The Water-Dogge is a creature of such 
general use and so frequent in use amongst 
us here in England, that it is needless to 
make any large description of him; the rather 
since not any amongst us is so simple that 
he cannot say when he seeth him, This is a 
water-dogge, or a dog bred for the water; 
yet, because in this (as in other creatures) 
there are characters and forms which pre- 
tend more excellency and figure a greater 
height of virtue,.than others do, I will here 
describe, as near as I can, the best proportions 
of the water-dogge. 

“First, for the color of the best water- 
dogge, albeit some (which are curious in all 
things), will ascribe more excellency to one 
color than to another, to the black to be the 
best and hardest; the liver-hued swiftest in 
swimming, and the pied or spotted dog quick- 
est of scent; yet in truth, it is nothing so, for 
all colors are alike, and so a dog of any of 


“the former colors may be excellent good dogs, 


and if any may be most notable curs, accord- 
ing to their first ordering and training; for 
instruction is the liquor wherewith they are 
seasoned, and if they be well handled at the 


first they will ever smell of that discretion, 
and if they be ill-handled they will ever stink 
of that folly. For nature is a true mistress 
and bestows her gifts freely, and it is only 
mixture which abuseth them. 

“To proceed then, your dog may be of any 
color and yet excellent, and his hair in general 
would be long and curled, not loose and 
shagged; for the first shows hardness and 
ability to endure the water, the other tender- 














The “‘Water Dogge”’ 
From Markham’s Hunger’s Prevention 


ness and weakness, making his sport grievous. 

His head should be round and curled, his 
ears hard and hanging, his eye full, lively and 
quick, his nose very short, his lip houndlike, 
side and rough bearded, his chops with a full 
set of strong teeth, and the general feature of 
his whole countenance united together would 
be as lionlike as might be, for that shows 
fierceness and goodness. His neck would be 
thick and short, his breast like the breast of 
a ship, sharp and compass, his shoulders 
broad, his forelegs straight, his chin square, 
his buttocks round, his ribs compass, his belly 
gaunt, his thighs brawny, his gambrells 
crooked, his pasterns strong and dew-clawed, 
and all his four feet spacious, full and round 
and closed together to the cley, like a water 
duck, for they being his oars to row him in 
the water, having that shape will carry his 
body away the faster.” And thus you have 
the true description of a perfect water-dog 
as you may see following: 

The trimming of the water dog is so sug- 
gestive of the present-day poodle that no 
one will deny that what we see in the latter, 
while it is nothing but “fancy” is yet the old 
idea carried on to our times of what was 
then the custom. Again, it is not likely that 
this custom would have been transferred to 
any other breed, so that the conclusion is 
inevitable that the poodle is close akin to the 
water dog or water spaniel, and not a late 
production. There is also the conformation 
and curly coat to be considered as evidence. 
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With regard to the trimming Markham says: 

“Now for the cutting or shaving of him 
from the navel downward or backward. It is 
two ways well to be allowed of, that is, for 
summer hunting, or for wager, because these 

water dogs naturally are ever most laden 
with hair on the hinder parts, nature, as 
it were, laboring to defend that part most, 
which is continually to be employed in the 
most extremity and because the hinder parts 
are ever deeper in the water than the fore 
parts; therefore, nature hath given them the 
greatest armor of hair to defend the wet and 
coldness. Yet this defense in the summer 
by the violence of the heat of the sun and 
the greatness of the dog’s labor, is very noi- 
some and troublesome, and not only maketh 
him sooner to faint and give over his sport, 
but also makes him, by his ov erheating, more 
subject to take the mangie (sic).’ 

Markham, however, did not believe in it 
for winter use, and says, “Then not to shave 
the dog at all, for he shall find in the sharp 


frost and snow, when the air shall freeze 
the drops of water faster than the hair can 
cast them off, that the uttermost benefit that 
nature hath granted is no more than sufficient, 
and the careful master should rather seek to 
increase than diminish them.” 

The training of the water dog is given in 
more detail than in the case of the setting 
dog, partly because it comes earlier in the 
book and much of the detail is to be accepted 
as applying to the training of dogs in general, 
such as the essential of using but one expres- 
sion for each order and not changing the lan- 
guage, for “the dog takes notice only of the 
sound and not of the English.” At some 
other time it might be appropriate to quote in 
full, if only to indicate how little we have 
advanced in the training of dogs to fetch and 
carry and to retrieve from land and water 
since 1600. It is indeed strange that the 
value of this work as the first really practical 
dog book in the English language has been 
overlooked. . W. 


(To be continued.) 


THE. COLLIE 


(CHAPTER IV. CoNnTINUED.) 

Of the dogs shown on that occasion, (‘New 
York, 1896), Domino II. was the most discuss- 
ed on account of his being pig-jawed. What to 
do with a dog of that deformity is always a 
puzzle. If he is not a good one otherwise, 
of course he is soon outside the gate; but 
when he is otherwise one of the best in the 
class it is a hard question to solve, and it 
can hardly be done with satisfactory result 
to all. This very Domino II., I some time 
afterward gave a special at Brooklyn for best 
in the show. The late Mr. Shotwell when 
next we met, wanted to know what prompted 
me to give a Collie Club cup to a pig-jawed 
dog, and all I could say was that I knew he 
was pig-jawed, but was otherwise so much 
better than the others, I had no option if I 
left him in the ring but to put him first. 

‘Now Mr. Astley, at New York, had two 
pig-jawed bitches to deal with, and he told 
me that but for that defect, they would have 
easily beaten the one he placed first. They 
were Betsy Ross and Betsy Lee, from the 
Morgan Kennels, and were given third and 
reserve, first going to Leek Geisha, the bitch 
Mr. Holgate was showing. When I noticed 
who the winner was, for I was not in the 
ring when the class was judged, the explana- 
tion Mr. Astley gave me lost much of its 
force. I would much sooner breed to a 
pig-jawed dog than one with heavy, badly 
carried ears, or one with a thin, scanty coat, 
or other defects of a similar transmitable 
nature, for I have yet to learn that a pig- 
jawed dog’s malformation is inherited by his 


descendants, although I presume there is a 
liability thereto. I never bred to such a dog, 
and in fact Domino II. is the only dog of 
prominence that I know of which had the 
malformed lower jaw, and when he was in 
the East, I had temporarily retired from the 
ancy. 

It was at Brooklyn, in November of same 
year, 1896, that Domino II. won under me 
and behind him were Brookside Blucher, 
Wellesbourne Wonder, Doctor David, and 
a good many more. Brookside Blucher is 
likely to dwell with us for some time in the 
compiling of pedigrees, for in that direction 
he proved more of a success than he was 
on the bench. His drawback to me was his 
lack of expression. Under the tape he is 
quite a good dog, and this his descendants 
acquire, and also have the collie brightness 
in face and expression. He is an Old Hall 
bred dog, by Old Hall Blucher, sire of Bal- 
greggie Hope, a dog I tried to get a price on 
at the time I bought Old Hall Admiral, but 
Mr. Wilkie would not hear of selling, and 

After the merry times in 1898 it was rather 
had refused a £300 offer from a German, but 
a few months later accepted £350, and the 
dog eventually went to Germany. I was not 
altogether stuck on him, as he was too 
chunky to my notion. 

a drop to come down to the general quality 
which was seen during 1890. At New York, 
which began the year’s shows, Ornament and 
Barwell Mystery were the winners of the 
highest honors. Mr. Morgan gave a 
long price for Ormskirk Galopin and 
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Ormskirk Connie to win at New York, but 
neither could do the trick and he had two 
better at home in the others named. Even 
old Sefton Hero was able to keep Galopin 
out of a mention in the winners’ class. And 
at that Galopin won in novice and limit and 
it cannot be denied that he held the others 
safe as to quality, though in the way of coat 
he was quite out of it. That was his fault, 
lack of coat. I would have asked his price 


away up and Ornament was in good condi- 
tion. Chorlton Phyllis yet had sufficient qual- 
ity in the estimation of the judge to place her 
over Ormskirk Connie, second to Barwell 
Mystery in limit and open though almost bare 
of coat. In the V. H. C. division was Han- 
over Surprise, which I am inclined to think 
was the one entitled to rank at least next to 
Barwell Mystery. Surprise was a bitch of 
much character and was in excellent coat and 





PARADOX 
Taken when the property of Dr, Hy. Jarrett 


when I was buying the Verona Kennels dogs 
in England, but as it was then December and 
he had no-coat and had not been out since 
February I concluded that he could not grow 
one, so I left him alone. But as a sire he 
proved a wonderful dog, founding one of 
our best strains and being the only dog per- 
petuating the Ormskirk Emerald line. We 
will have more to say on this subject later on. 

Behind Galopin at New York were Mr. 
Morgan’s Hurricane and Mr. Jarrett’s Para- 
gon, the latter of which won quite a lot of 
prizes including winners at Boston, Pitts- 
burgh and Baltimore. I think he was quite 
the equal if not a better collie than Hurri- 
cane, placed over him, but I never fancied 
him very much as he was full strong in head 
as a puppy, but he was in wonderful coat at 
that time. Woodmansterne Conrad was put 
away back by Mr. Mayhew into the H. C. di- 
vision, which was hard on such a nice dog. 
Sefton Hero won in the six years old veteran 
class from Chorlton Phyllis, whose ears were 


her subsequently successful career amply 
demonstrated that the placing at New York 
was not in accordance with her merits. Look- 
ing back at the entry of native bred collies 
at this initial and most important show of 
the spring series it must be said that they 
were a disappointing lot, nothing but Para- 
dox doing anything worth speaking of at 
subsequent shows. 

In the West at that period there was little 
indication that to that quarter a little later 
we should be looking at as the dangerous dis- 
trict in the way of good dogs. Certainly 
when nothing better could be turned out at 
Chicago than Major Victor and American 
Beauty the East had little to fear. Not that 
they were not fair collies and deserving of 
what they got, but at their very best, if shown 
today, they could just about be H. C. with 
favorable judging. Hanover Surprise began 
her long list of successes in the West, start- 
ing with the attractive show given by the 
ladies of Grand Rapids, who organized as 
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American Beauty turned up at St; Louis when 
Mr. J. A. Long showed Belle of St. Louis 
and got next to Hanover Surprise. Mr. Long 
subsequently bred some good ones from Belle, 
who was a bitch with much character. At 
that time Major Victor and Ellwyn Galopin, 
both St. Louis dogs, were very close in the 
opinion of those who passed upon. them, but 
Victor was the more successful of the two. 
Better than either was Major Domo, who 
came out at St. Louis in the Ornament year 
and was second to him in the puppy class. A 
nice clean-headed black and tan he was then, 
and easily won second to the crack. 

At Pittsburgh we first saw Beacon Right- 
away, the first son of Champion Rightaway 
to be shown here. He was and still is a very 
nice collie, not in the highest class, but al- 
ways good enough to beat out one of the 
good ones caught out of shape, when he is 
right. A nice evenly turned tricolor he has 
always been a credit to his sire. He was 
beaten by Paragon. Ravenstone Beauty, then 
the property of Mr. Jarrett, beat Hanover 
Surprise here under Mr. Mortimer, as she 
also did at Boston under Mr. Raper, where 
Paragon proved to be the best dog, but the 
classes there were wretchedly filled and there 
was little of merit behind them. 

The fall shows of that period were not as 
important as they have become of late years, 
but at Providence Ormskirk Cornishman 
came out and won. This was a dog Mr. 
Stretch, of Ormskirk, picked up at a show he 
judged at Cornwall, for five pounds, on ac- 
count of his fineness of head and grand coat, 
thinking to use him at stud to improve heads, 
and among others he sired Ormskirk Connie. 
Cornishman was missed by our breeders I 
think, or he would have come across some of 
his get later on. He was well bred also. 

Out at far-away Dallas, Texas, it is worth 
mentioning that there was quite a good dis- 
play of collies. Messrs. Lincoln, Oughton, 
Skelton, Branshaw, and by no means least, 
the new fancier, Mr. J. I. Behling, who sent 
down Wellesbourne Wonder and Thistle IV 
to win all the firsts in dogs. Collies were de- 
cidedly the best display in the non-sporting 
division at Dallas. 

By far the most important of the late 
shows of 1899 was that of the Collie Club 
held in conjunction with that of the Pet Dog 
Club at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Broadway. Yet there was nothing new of 
any account if the dog puppy Newburgh Em- 
erald is excepted. Mr. Morgan sent down a 
strong lot and all in good shape, considering 
the earliness of the season, Thanksgiving 
week. The Verona Kennels collies had been 
sent back from California and were also 
shown here. Mr. Jarrett judged and his 


placing was eminently satisfactory. He placed 
Ormskirk Galopin over Cornishman in limit 
class and in open it was Ornament, Old Hall 
Admiral, Galopin and Wellesbourne Wonder 
The latter was out of shape 


in open dogs. 
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and was gone also in head, so that when it 
came to the New Members’ class, he was 
third to Cornishman, and a son of Old Hall 
Admiral that I had sold a month or so before 
for thirty dollars. The best display of bitches 
was in the Open-class, where Ormskirk Con- 
nie beat Heather Mint, Brookside Betty, a 
nice bitch owned by Mr. Stewart, of New- 
burgh; and Barwell Mystery, who was show- 
ing age very much. In the other than sable 
and white Beacon Rightaway won very easi- 
ly. It was an excellent show and well sup- 
ported considering the time of year, but 
somehow it seems to have been forgotten by 
the present officials of the club, who announc- 
ed the club show of 1903 as the first show, 
and that of 1904 as the second show. 

With the exception of Brandane Alton 
Monty there was nothing remarkable in dogs 
at the Westminster Show of 1900, and he was 
placed third to Ornament and Old Hall Ad- 
miral. He was in poor flesh for the greater 
part of the year and did not do himself jus- 
tice. Black and tans were now looking up 
and in Hebden Astrol Mr. Lacy showed a 
very nice young dog, then at his best, for 
although an Ellwyn Astrologer he went thick 
in head rather soon. He was beaten by Ches- 
ter Chief in the “any other color” class. Chief 
was a very heavy-coated dog and was pur- 
chased before the judging by Mr. Jarrett, 
who changed his prefix to Wellesbourne and 
got him in the money at several shows. He 
was a little strong in head, but “all a collie,” 
and wonderful in coat for one of his color. 
Mr. Astley judged at this show and he gave 
little satisfaction in the bitch classes. Hanover 
Duchess, third on novice bitches to Leek 
Geisha and Betsy Ross, and right after that 
splitting the pair in limit was one incident in 
the general mix-up which finally ended with 
a puppy named Dorothy C. winning the high- 
est honors in winners’ class, with Ravenstone 
Beauty second. 

Mr. Marples judged collies at Chicago, and 
he did not improve greatly upon Mr. Astley, 
so that American exhibitors came to the con- 
clusion that they got much more satisfactory 
judging from home talent than the imported 
officials. As instances of the inability of ex- 
hibitors to know where they were at, Laurel 
Laddie won in winners at Chicago, beating 
Hebden Astrol and Brandane Alton Monty 
in limit and open, while in the latter class Old 
Hall Paris was reserve and Old Hall Admiral 
had Thistle IV as company in the V. H. 
division. At New York Laurel Laddie was 
beaten by Old Hall Admiral (reserve in win- 
ners), Brandane Alton Monty (third open), 
and Hebden Astrol (V: H. C.) limit, so 
that if we were trying to correct the blunders 
of our judges by expert opinion from abroad 
the result was decidedly puzzling. Then in 
bitches Heather Mint who did not please Mr. 
Astley at all, won in winners under Mr. Mar- 
ples, and in the senior class beat Old Hall 
Paris and Old Hall Admiral, the former of 
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ten pounds and the 
latter for two hun- 
dred, and that by the 
same seller. Such 
judging as we were 
subjected to in the 
spring of 1900 was 
anything but en- 
couraging to the new 
hands we were just 
getting into the fan- 
cy. Fortunately they 
were not quitters. 
Quite a flutter was 
caused at the Kansas 


which was sold for % 
/ 





City show of that 
year by Ormonde’s 
Oberia, who was 


thought to be a won- 
der and was snapped 
up as a good thing, 
brought East and sold 
to Black and Hunter 


who placed her judi- CH. RAVENSTONE BEAUTY 


ciously and always 
got into. the money 
before she was sold 
to the West again. Her name had been 
changed to Brandane Oberia. She was a very 
fair bitch, but did not come up to the won- 
derful tales which reached us from those 
who saw her at Kansas City. Heather Mint 
beat her and behind them there was nothing 
wonderful, so it made her stand out in com- 
pany with old Mint. Returning to the East 
again there was a good turn out of 
dogs, but a miserable lot of bitches, at Boston 
only half a dozen in the three classes so that 
reserve was withheld in winners. The best 
four dogs were Old Hall Admiral, Brandane 
Alton Monty, an improved dog at this show, 
Wellesbourne Chief and Hebden Astrol. 
Sometimes our judges change face as was 
shown by Mr. Mortimer at the Pittsburgh 
show, which followed, putting Monty over 
Admiral, but he found Monty an improved 





CH. OLD HALL ADMIRAL 


Verona Kennels, Cal. 


Taken when the property of Dr. Hy. Jarrett 


dog there and Mr. 
Black learned a little 
trick in showing him 
which worked won- 
ders. They both went 
down before Raven- 
stone Beauty in the 
mixed senior class. 
Other incidents at 
this show were Bea- 
con Rightaway beat- 
ing Wellsbourne 
Chief, while Oberia 
was. sent back to 
fourth place and the 
same owner’s older 
bitch, Brandane Mer- 
cy, got reserve at 
winners. 

The fall shows were 
not at all brilliant. At 


Danbury Parkhill 
Galopin won from 
novice to winners, 


beating Beacon 
Rightaway in the lat- 
ter. In bitches a nice 
one was shown in 
Wishaw May, a sable of much quality from 
Montreal. At Philadelphia Black and Hunter 
brought out a bitch named Brandane Elaine, 
imported and by Kirkdale Patrick, which won 
in winners and was the best collie shown 
there that year. Mr. Jarrett led in dogs with 
Wellesbourne Pilot, a dog never shown again 
until Philadelphia, 1901, when he again won 
and from Wellesbourne on the latter occa- 
sion. 

With 1901 we begin another section in col- 
lie history, for Mr. Morgan had decided to 
withdraw from showing, and as exhibitors 
were thus undeterred from buying owing to 
a fear that at the last moment that gentle- 
man would get the best dog money could 
buy in England, there was a far more general 
run of importations with all hands having a 
fair start. It is all very well to have atten 





CH. HEATHER MINT 
Verona Kennels, Cal, 
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tion drawn to a breed by the connection of 
some gentleman of wealth and position, but 
it is often disheartening to the exhibitors who 
cannot pay thousands of dollars for a dog and 
have to rely upon their own judgment in 
mating. For the first time in many years 
Mr. Morgan was not an exhibitor at New 
York, but there were many good dogs, and 
with Mr. Jarrett judging it was a very suc- 
cessful event. It was a new lot entirely ex- 
cept when it came to the senior class. In pup- 
pies there was Brize Yont, bred by Mr. C. G. 
‘Taylor, and certainly the best American bred 
since Ornament. Black and tan and some- 
what somber owing to the absence of white 
markings of prominence he was yet a dog 
no good judge could overlook. He was well 
shown and in good coat and won in puppies 
from a coarse headed one from Newburgh 
named Governor Ben. The dog behind the 
latter was better. When it came to the other 
classes it was different, for he then met Em- 
erald Eclipse, a dog from Ireland, where at 
Belfast he won as high as reserve for the 
championship. An attractive tricolor in full 
bloom he was unbeatable on this occasion, but 
he was never so good again as he was that 
spring. He was certainly the best son Park- 
hill Galopin sired. Behind the two named 
came Ellwyn Astrologer,not in good trim and 
he was always a hard dog to show in flesh 
and fit. Hanover Monarch, a better dog, 
came next in the limit class, but as Beacon 
Rightaway was placed over Astrologer in the 
tricolor class and Alton Monty beat Brize 
Yont in open it put Hanover Monarch rather 
far back. He did better later on, for he was 
a good substantial dog with an excellent coat. 
Mr. Oldham, when in England, had purchased 
a kennel of collies, but finding he could not 
win in dogs, bought Emerald Eclipse 
from me the day the entries closed, and 
as he had Old Hall Victoria, the best 
bitch shown, he made a very successful de- 
but-as a collie exhibitor. He also had Rich- 
mond Matchless who was the runner up in 
two classes to Logan’s Apple Blossom the re- 
serve in winners. The latter was a well- 
grown bitch, but to my mind always showed 
a lack of quality, even though she got well 
placed at many shows. 

Nothing need be said regarding Boston 
where Mr. Oldham held the winning cards, 
but at Chicago Emerald Eclipse was an ab- 
sentee, having gone out of coat, and Hanover 
Monarch won in dogs for Mr. Behling, and 
he also had the reserve in bitches to Old Hall 
Victoria, with Red Hills Bonnie, a young 
hitch with a grand coat at that time. Dr. D. 
E. Gardner, of Chicago, here joined the col- 
lie fancy and showed two young ones from 
Mr. Ainscough’s Parbold kennels, named 
Parbold Polygamist and Parbold Pink, a 
nice quality brace of puppies, of which Pink 


was the better specimen. Mr. Jarrett, who 
had bought Old Hall Victoria from Mr. Old- 
ham here sold here for a good price at this 
show. She was a very handsome sable and 
white, but at the same time she was too ef- 
feminate for a collie and what was so notice- 
able to me about her was seemingly never 
observed by any other person, and that was 
the barzoi angle in her profile. It had become 
a common cry to say “Barzoi” whenever an 
extra length of head was seen in a collie, but 
with one exception and that was an actual 
cross of the barzoi on a collie, no collie ever 
looked to me more like a barzoi than did 
Old Hall Victoria. Then when she shed her 
coat she still seemed to retain the leg feath- 
er, which further accentuated the resernblance. 

Until the Pan-American show at Buffalo 
there was nothing new in collies during 1901, 
and there Mr. Jarrett brought out a new one 
in Wellesbourne Hope, with which he beat 
Parkhill Squire. Hope had the cleaner head, 
but a® that time Squire could beat him in all 
other respects and was in magnificent coat 
and condition. The bitches were a poor lot 
and in bad shape in the main. It was not 
the time of year for a collie show. Parkhill 
Squire later on won at Danbury and was then 
sold to Mr. Rosenstock, of Milwaukee, and 
from his many good qualities should have 
done good for the breed in that section, 
where he died from poison in the latter part 
of 1903. The turn out of collies at Philadel- 
phia this year was deplorable. In dogs Mr. 
Jarrett saved the day with four, headed by 
Wellesbourne Pilot, but in the bitch classes 
Mr. Terry withheld the prizes in puppy and 
open classes. In the latter was Ravenstone 
Beauty, fearfully out of shape. 

Of quite a different caliber was the entry at 
the Ladies’ Kennel Association show in De- 
cember and Mr. Oldham, who had been to 
England, came back with several good ones, 
the best being the tricolor Moreton Hebe, 
who has not been defeated by anything of 
her sex since she came to this country. She 
has beautiful expression and good legs and 
feet and shows well at all times. When in 
coat she ought to be a grand one, but I cannot 
say that I have ever seen her in what I can 
call full coat. One of the bitches brought 
over at the same time and the one that was 
reserve to Hebe in winners, was Newton Ab- 
bot Princess, a bitch whose good qualities 
have been somewhat overlooked owing to the 
halo all see about Hebe. Princess is a very 
grand collie. Newton Abbot Clinker beat 
Mr. Oldham’s winner of 1903, Emerald 
Eclipse, who was somewhat out of coat. An- 
other good newcomer was Parkhill Imperial, 
owned at Hot Springs, Ark., and one of the 
most typical dogs we have at the present time, 
though he has not done so well as he should 
at the shows. Jas. WaTSOoN. 


(To be continued.) 














THE NEW YORK DOG SHOW JUDGES 


Our statement in last month’s issue re- 
garding the strength of this year’s judges’ 
slate at the show of the Westminster Kennel 
Club, which is to be held at Madison Square 
Garden on February 11 and following three 
days, has been endorsed by all of our con- 
temporaries. It is our opinion the strongest 
combination we have ever had at any show 
held on this continent, for with but one ex- 
ception all are tried experts who have given 





C. D, Bernheimer 
Judge of Poodles 


satisfaction and inspire confidence, while the 
unknown quantity, Dr. Fayette C. Ewing, is 
a fancier of prominence, who but for his liv- 
ing so far west would undoubtedly have earn- 
ed his spurs long ago. 

Taking the slate as it is given in the prem- 
ium list we first come to Mr. Dudley E. Wa- 
ters, of Grand Rapids, Mich., who is to take 
St. Bernards. This is the breed he made a 
specialty of a few years ago, more particu- 
larly in the smooth section. ‘Now a man who 
knows the smooths as thoroughly as Mr. 
Waters showed himself to do, is a far strong- 
er man than one who has made the roughs 
his fancy. There is more apparent to the 
eye in smooths, more opportunity to note 
faults of shape or make than when the dog 
has plenty of coat to cover up defects. It 
makes a man a better judge of form, and in 
his past efforts as judge this has been notice- 
able in Mr. Waters’ work. Mr. Waters 
was quite the leader in smooth St. Bernards 
six years ago, and at the head of his kennels 
he had that excellent dog, Alton II, one of 
the famous Alton-Judith litter. The stud 
book for 1897 shows him as winner in the 
challenge classes at New York, Chicago and 


Minneapolis, and at,the same time Mr. Waters 
was showing other winners, such as Judith 
II, Cathedral, Countess of Oakhurst, Lady 
Churchill,Lady Fernmore, and Prince Otto. 
Mr. Waters has officiated both in the east and 
west, and his awards have been made with 
judgment such as places him in the front 
rank of authorities on the St. Bernard. 

Mr. J. Blackburn Miller is once more to 
decide upon the merits of the Great Danes. 
He is a New Yorker who formerly exhibited, 
but not to any great extent, but that he has 
a sound knowledge of the breed has been 
very amply demonstrated on several occa- 
sions at New York. The fact is that no one 
is so satisfactory to the bulk of the exhibi- 
tors of this breed as Mr. Miller, and it is in 
response to this well-known opinion of the 
Great Dane owners that Mr. Miller has been 
asked to place the awards on so many occa- 
sions at New York. No higher compliment 
can be paid any judge than that, and it is 
one Mr. Miller fully deserves. 

For setters and pointers, as well as grey- 
hounds and American foxhounds, we have a 
new hand, so far as New York is concerned. 
This is Mr. John Brett, a very typical John 





D, E. Waters 


Judge or St. Bernards 


Bull, and by that we mean a man with an 
opinion something like that of the man who 
was quite open to conviction, but wanted to 
see the man who could convince him. Now 
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DR. FAYETTE C. EWING 
Judge of Scottish Terriers 


that is a very good quality in a judge, espec- 
ially when, as in this case, we have ability 
and knowledge. Judge Brett knows sporting 
dogs as few men do. He knows the higher 
type of setter, the sort that shows quality, 
and he is a practical man in the field. He be- 
lieves in the finished article for the reason that 





D. E. FAULKNER 
Judge of French Bulldogs 


he has found them good in the field, and 
that because they are built right. Mr. Brett 
should have been tried long ago at first class 
shows, but somehow the “powers that be” 
fought shy of him, and it was not until last 
Danbury show that he had any test other than 
some all around judging, and on one occasion 





ERNEST LESTER JONES 
Judge of Beagles 


J. BLACKBURN MILLER 
Judge of Great Danes 
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taking Welsh terriers, a breed he was about 
the first to introduce into this country. At 
Danbury he had a splendid entry and just 
went right ahead placing the dogs as he 
thought they ought to go and winners and 
losers alike in the setter classes knew they 
had had “a run for their money.” He is 
bound to give all the satisfaction possible 
on this occasion, so far as setters are con- 
cerned. As to pointers, he also knows them 
thoroughly, and greyhounds are as great a 
specialty with him as are English setters. 

Spaniels make up a big section of the prem- 
ium list, as the spaniel club manages to get 
a lot of classes at 
New York. They al- 
so require one of their 
own judges, and one 
on the list is Dr. S. 
J. Bradbury, who 
joined the _ spaniel 
fancy many years ago 
and had some _ very 
good field spaniels, 
with which he was 
quite successful. Of 
late years he has not 
shown much, but has 
always retained his 
interest in the breed, 
and in the club as 
well. For many years, 
and until Dr. Brad- 
bury left New York 
for Lynbrook, L. L, 
the spaniel club meet- 
ings were held at his 
house, and they were 
very enjoyable gath- 
erings. It seems like- 
ly that the Spaniel 
Club may do away 
with their list of 
judges ere long, and 
we hope such will be 
the case, for show 
clubs find it impossible to accede to all the 
demands made upon them by this club, and 
the result is that in place of gaining ground 
as the other specialty clubs are doing, the 
Spaniel Club is losing. 

The great advance made in French bull- 
dogs of late years rendered it necessary to 
get a judge more thoroughly competent than 
usual, and it was quite an inspiration to ask 
Mr. E. D. Faulkner of this city. Mr. Faulk- 
ner judged here some years ago and put ex- 
hibitors on the right track, as it was just at 
the start of the breed here. We know he is 
a sound judge and that few here have the 
intimate knowledge, or the opportunities for 
acquiring that knowledge possessed by Mr. 
Faulkner, whose business takes him repeat- 
edly to Paris and gives him a chance few 
have, of keeping thoroughly conversant with 
the breed at the headquarters of the fancy. 

If the Boston terrier exhibitors are not 
happy in the selection of “Al” Goode as the 





EDWIN POWELL, JR. 
Judge of Fox and Welsh Terriers 


judge of their dogs, we will just have to say 
that there is no pleasing some folks. Mr. 
Alex. L. Goode is recognized by all as one 
of the most, Ls gor judges of Bostons we 
have. His long connection with the breed, 
thorough knowledge of what points are es- 
sential and what faults are the most objec- 
tionable is universally acknowledged. It is 
one of the hardest breeds to judge at a first 
class show, because of the closeness of pre- 
sent-day competition, and the club and exhib- 
itors alike are to be congratulated on the se- 
curing of Mr. Goode for the very responsible 
position he fills on this occasion. 

r. Bernheimer 
takes poodles. The 
time was, not so many 
years ago, that Mr. 
Bernheimer occupied 
the position in this 
breed later filled by 
Mr. Trevor, of the 
Meadowmere Ken- 
nels, and which the 
Red Brook Kennels 
now occupy. He was 
then about the entire 
outfit. He knew then, 
and still knows, what 
is required in a show 
poodle, and even ad- 
mitting that his du- 
ties are rendered 
somewhat easy by the 
excellence of the Red 
Brook dogs, yet even 
then knowledge such 
as he possesses is 
called for to place 
them apart. 

The first English 
judge on the list is 
Mr. W. J. Pegg, who, 
if not known person- 
ally or by name, to 
American dog men, is 
yet well known through the prefix of Wood- 
cote, which he gives to his dogs. Mr. Pegg re- 
sides at Woodcote Lodge, Wimbleton, Lon- 
don, and in the early ’90’s devoted his atten- 
tion to bull terriers, quite a number from his 
kennels coming to this country, the best of all 
being that grand dog of Frank Dole’s, Wood- 
cote Wonder, undoubtedly the best bull terrier 
we have ever had. Then years ago Mr. Pegg 
turned his attention to bulldogs, and speedily 
attained as much distinction in that breed as 
he had in bull terriers. Not only has he bred 
good ones, but he has demonstrated his 
scund judgment by purchasing dogs when it 
took an expert to foretell their future, and 
eventually won high honors with them. Se- 
curing Mr. Pegg’s services is a big thing for 
this show. 

We now come to the second of the English 
judges, Mr. E. Powell, Jr., and we consider 
his appointment just about the gem of the 
collection. As a breeder he holds very high 
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rank in England, and the class of the dogs 
which has been imported with the prefix 
of Rowton (Mr. Powell resides at Rowton 
Lodge, Shrewsbury), show that he has suc- 
ceeded in stamping his terriers with charac- 
ter and individuality sufficient to entitle 
them to the distinction of a strain. We 
have plenty of fox terriers from all the lead- 
ing kennels in England, but each kennel has 
sent over a mixed lot when it comes to put- 
ting them together, whereas the Rowtons 
have had a hall-mark stamp none of the 
others possessed ; though many were good in- 
dividually. Mr. Powell has judged at many 
of the leading shows in England, showing 
that there also he is a recognized authority. 
Gentlemen of the standing and knowledge of 
Messrs. Pegg and Powel! are what we want 
when it comes to getting judges from Eng- 
land. Mr. Powell has also to take Welsh 
terriers, and as Shrewsbury is next door to 
Wales, and presuming that there are Welsh 
terriers in Wales, Mr. Powell should have 
headquarters knowledge of this breed that 
will be useful here. The “Taffies” have had a 
hard row to hoe here in the way of judging, 
dogs of all sorts and sizes going to the top 
and then plunging to the bottom with—to 
the owner—a sickening thud. We hope Mr. 
Powell will set our exhibitors right as to 
size, on which point we are going all wrong. 
Perhaps it is owing to the desire of the 
Englishman to get rid of oversized terriers, 
but be it what it may the requirements of the 
standard should be respected when it comes 
to weight. Could not the Welsh Terrier Club 
take this and other neglected standard re- 
quirements into consideration and see that 
they are adhered to? A beagle has to be a 
certain height or out he goes, a spaniel a 
certain weight or he gets the gate; let us 
have the same regard for standards in other 
breeds. 

The beagles are to be judged by Mr. E. 
Lester Jones, who is not new to the ring, 
having first shown many good ones and 
then graduated into the judge. A thoroughly 
sound judge of a dog and with a complete 
knowledge of the beagle, he has every claim 
to be ranked as one of the best on this year’s 
slate at ‘New York. 

Now comes another well-tried and not 
found wanting official in Mr. O. W. Donner, 
the one to whom we owe that most success- 
ful of all the specialty clubs, that for Irish 
terriers. To have been the owner of such 
a sterling Irish terrier as Milton Droleen 
is an honor accorded to few men, for she 
was a grand one indeed. The first time we 
saw and judged her we told Mr. Donner 
we had seen nothing like her except the 
great Erin. When Mr. Donner later took her 
over to Ireland and the late Mr. George R. 
Krehl saw her he said the same thing in 
his “Stockkeeper,” in which he published a 
likeness of this excellent bitch. Well, Mr. 
Donner is to judge, and the “Dare-Devil” 


— are all happy, as they have reason 
to be 

Next comes the novice. Dr. Fayette C. 
Ewing is the most enthusiastic member of 
the Scottish terrier club; in fact if it had 
not been for the way Dr. Ewing took hold 
of things a year or two ago the Scotties 
would not have made the rapid strides they 
have after he started the boom. He has bred 
a lot of good ones, at the head of which 
stands Nosegay Forget-me-not. This one 
came out at New York when a puppy, and 
licked the lot, and has kept on winning ever 
since, not all the time, it is true, but in good 
company, and is now a champion. It was a 
deserved compliment to ask Dr. Ewing to 
officiate, and from our personal knowledge 
of him we feel assured he will be eminently 
successful. 

Finally comes Mr. George Raper, who is 
the all-rounded of the judges, and has about 
twenty-five breeds, including as the most im- 
portant, the collies. No one in the whole 
list requires less introduction than Mr. Ra- 
per, who is as much at home in New York 
as at Gomersal, where he resides when he 
is at home and not skipping off to Moscow, 
or Berlin, or Vienna, or Toronto, or San 
Francisco, or just plain old New York. We 
know him and we like him, for he knows a 
dog, and in our opinion, ‘he makes fewer 
mistakes than any man you can put in the ring. 





NOTES 

The New England Kennel Club is out in 
good time with its list of judges for the show 
of Washington’s Birthday week at Boston. 
The selection has been made with good judg- 
ment and should be the means of attracting 
an excellent entry to the Mechanics’ Hall fix- 
ture. The full list, with the assigned breeds, 
is as follows: Miss Whitney, mastiffs, Great 
Danes, St. Bernards, Newfoundlands and 
pugs; Miss Grace De Coppett, Welsh terriers , 
Dr. James H. Howe, pointers; Horace A. 
Belcher, English setters; James Watson, col 
lies; Walter H. Hanley, Boston terriers; Mr. 
Tyler Morse, bulldogs and French bulldogs; 
Mr. Lacy, bull terriers, poodles, dachshunds, 
black and tan terriers, toy terriers except Bos- 
ton terriers, Pomeranians, whippets, York- 
shire terriers, and English toy spaniels; Mr. 
James Mortimer, all other breeds, including 
sporting spaniels, Airedales, Irish and Scot- 
tish terrierrs. 

Miss Whitney is exceedingly popular, as 
we all know, with St. Bernard owners, and 
unless the breed has lost its grip entirely, 
should be well supported, while the remain- 
der of her classes are all breeds she is thor- 
oughly familiar with. Miss de Coppett will 
make her first appearance as a judge, and as 
she has owned some good Welsh terriers and 
possesses the confidence of owners, is very 
certain to be well supported. Dr. Howe for 
pointers and Mr. Belcher for English setters 
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are both excellent selections, and Mr. Wat- 
son, not having officiated of late at any prom- 
inent show, will also in every probability draw 
a good entry. Mr. Hanley is another sound 
appointment, for he has the confidence of the 
Boston terrier owners, and is always well sup- 
ported. And the same may assuredly be said 
regarding Mr. Morse, who is to handle bull- 
dogs and French bulldogs. The all-round 
work will fall upon Mr. Lacy and Mr. Morti- 
mer, and the division of their allotments has 
been made very judiciously. Boston is al- 
ways a clean-cut, well-managed and there- 
fore popular show, and with such a good lot 
of judges is likely to be a record one this year. 





The breaking up of the Selwonk Kennels 
was decidedly unexpected, for it is little more 
than a year ago that it was started and money 
has since then been lavishly spent in securing 
as good as could be bought here and broad. 
The prices are not unreasonable considering 
the quality of the dogs, and the dispersal of 
so many good ones throughout the country, 
and their consequent availability to a large 
number of breeders is not without its com- 
pensation in advancing the quality of Ameri- 
can-bred dogs. That excellent French bull- 
dog bitch, Champion Lovette, has already 
passed to the 'Nellcote Kennels, which have 
thus been greatly strengthened. 





The third show of the Collie Club, which 
is this year to be held at Milwaukee on the 
two days preceding the Chicago show, should 
be the means of booming the popular breed 
still more in the West. It is somewhat of 
an experiment to go to such an extreme dis- 
tance from the bulk of the eastern exhibitors, 
but the enterprise shown of late years by the 
Illinois and Wisconsin collie men, deserved 
recognition, and we fully believe they will 
give such substantial support as to ensure the 
financial success of the show. Four awards 
will be made in each class, and the entry fee 
of three dollars is none too large for such a 
prize list. Mr. Mortimer is to judge. 





It is not so easy to enlarge the New York 
classification for many of the breeds as some 
people imagine, and Mr. Mortimer has for 
long been solicitous to do so satisfactorily, 
but nothing really meritorious in the way of 
suggestion was forthcoming. This year, how- 
ever, we are to have an open class for Ameri- 
can breds in the leading breeds which are 
thronged with imported winners. Bear a 
hand, everybody, and support this effort to 
benefit home talent. 





In addition to the list of important specials 
won by the Sabine Kennels of smooth fox 
terriers given in the advertisement elsewhere, 
that of the team prize at Buffalo should be 
added. It was a good win and should not be 
forgotten. 


We will not have another ,opportunity of 
drawing attention to the closing of entries for 
the Chicago Kennel Club show and therefore 
direct _ particular attention to the advertise- 
ment in which, the date will be found. We 
could tell it you here, but then you would 
miss seeing what a handsome and attractive 
cover to the catalogue Chicago is to have, 
for the ad. is a miniature thereof. The 
judges’ list includes some good officials if 
what we hear as to Eastern probabilities is 
correct, and as Chicago is a three-points 
show, it behooves the Western owners to 
support it. 





We hope to see the competition in Rus- 
sian wolfhounds at New York a little closer 
than has been the case of late. 





Mr. Theodore Offerman, who owns the 
good Airedales, Floriform and Bolton Woods 
Briar, which are advertised at stud in this 
issue, has bought the great English winner 
Dumbarton Sceptre, who has captured cham- 
pionships at the Crystal Palace, Birmingham, 
Edinburgh and elsewhere. Sceptre also made 
a brilliant record at the Yorkshire shows, 
where the Airedale hails from. 





Communications for Mr. James Watson 
will receive prompter attention if addressed 
direct to his home in Hackensack, N. J. 





The Boston terrier, Crook, has been lost or 
stolen from the Leed’s Kennels, Alf Del- 
moots, Devon, Pa. Any information leading 
to its recovery will be welcomed and reward- 
ed. Address Fretp AND StrEAM. A photo 
of this dog was shown on page 575 of our 
November number. 





Mr. Merritt, of the Savinhurst Kennels, is 
about starting on a trip to the Windward 
Islands. Last winter he went to Cuba and 
only returned from a Pacific Coast trip in De- 
cember. Nice business to take one about like 
that. The Airedale puppy which came out at 
Philadelphia, is going on all right. These 
dogs mature slowly and it does not do to 
find too much fault with some puppies. 





George Porter has now got the Sandown 
and Raynham Kennels terriers in his care at 
Riverdale-on-Hudson. He still has charge 
of the Cairnsmuir show terriers, but practical- 
ly he now has a public kennel. 





The Spaniel Club committee is considering 
the desirability of making a change in en- 
forced classifications and the call for club 
judges officiating. It is not only desirable, 
but essential, that a change be made if shows 
are to support this club. At present the re- 
quirements are really irksome, and shows go 
it alone, while as some owners will not en- 
ter at such shows, they bar their dogs from 
competition and restrict their own winning 
records. James WATSON. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S DOG 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





THE QUESTION BOX 


Q.—I have a setter pup ten months old; 
hunts well but is not so steady at point 
as I should like; will find and come to stand 
for just a moment and then rush in and flush 
the birds, chasing clear out of sight in spite of 
all the whistling and shouting I can do. If 
I whip him for it he will sulk and refuse to 
hunt for quite a while. Can you suggest a 
— to help me out in getting him steady? 

A.—It would seem that the pup in question 
has the natural hunting instinct so much de- 
sired for a useful fielder, but lacks the train- 
ings every dog must undergo to be made obe- 
dient and subservient to the gun. It is natur- 
al for the bird dog to act just as you state, 
but he will, with more experience, become 
more steady so far as holding the bird longer 
as he grows older. 





Q.—As a regular reader of the dog depart- 
ment I find much of interest and value there- 
in and hope you will answer a question for 
me also. Can a dog’s scent become impaired 
by being chained up for some time in one 
place? Will it return after removing him to 
another place? I have a pointer that seems 
to point only at four or five feet and, 
therefore, almost continually flushes. He is 
under one year old. Will he do better with 
more experience? 

A—Removing to another place would 
hardly have the desired effect in case the 
dog’s scenting powers have been impaired by 
reason of having had distemper—the usual 
outcome, and in that case a remedy must be 
resorted to. Probably your dog has had but 
little experience on birds and has not learned 
to use his nose successfully——much work on 
birds afield would assist in the matter if the 
latter is the case. 





Q.—I have a five months’ old setter bitch 
which I desire to have spayed. At what age 
should the operation be performed. I also 
have a pointer bitch, two years old, that has 
not been bred. Would it be too late to have 
her spayed? Do you think I can entrust the 
job to the ordinary veterinarian? 


A.—Four to five months of age is consid- 
ered the safest time to perform the operation. 
It is a simple but delicate performance and 
unless the “Vet” has had some experience the 
cutcome is problematical. I desire to dis- 
courage spaying at all times, knowing from 
experience that life and ambition is impaired, 
the bitch becomes too fat, lazy and practically 
worthless as a hunting dog in time. 





Q.—I have an old setter who persists in 
breaking shot. Have whipped him till his 


back was raw, his sides and back are full of 
shot with which I peppered him to break him 
of the bad habit—all to no effect. The next 
time the gun cracks he is off as before, and 
a steam whistle would have no effect on him 
so far as making him stop when once he 
makes a rush for the dead bird. 

A.—Breaking shot is one of the most com- 
mon faults, and is also one of the very easi- 
est of all the faults to overcome. Just, turn 
to page 97 in “The Amateur Trainer,” and 
follow the plain directions, and in one after- 
noon’s work on game afield the trouble will 
be over. 


Q.—-I have a well-bred pointer pup, seven 
months old, just over distemper, somewhat 
weak in back and hind legs and small for 
age. Would it be all right to start in training 
her now or defer till older. Should like to 
have*her ready for work on snipe early in 
spring as my old dog died recently and I 
must depend on the pup for my shooting. 

A.—While in a weakly condition there 
should be no attempt at anything except get- 
ting her strength restored. Feed liberally 
on lean raw beef (should that loosen her 
bowels too much, then have it cooked), give 
gentle exercise each day till strong and ac- 
tive, then proceed with training. There 
would be nothing gained in trying to force 
her along while out of condition,—would be 
a detriment. 





Q.—I have’ been putting off sending in a 
question or two for some time—have been 
hunting nearly all the time this month, and 
doubtless you know how it is with us poor 
devils, who are blessed or cursed, whichever 
is correct, with that strange mania we call 
the “hunting fever,” when everything has to 
take a back seat till the fever has run its 
course. However, I expressly stayed in long 
enough today to write and ask you the ques- 
tions. Here they are, in brief: I have a 
first-class English setter, one that money 
could not buy, but am annoyed periodically 
by her coming in season, and as I don’t want 
to breed her, and merely keep her as a hunt- 
ing dog, would like to know how to prevent 
that. Another thing I wish you could in- 
form me on is: Even though she has never 
been served, at about the sixth or seventh 
week after period her teats enlarge and milk 
drops from them. 

Ans.—Spaying would be the only remedy, 
but I strongly discourage it whenever the 
question is asked—a spayed bitch or cas- 
trated dog will get over fat, lazy, dull, am- 
bitionless, and practically ‘worthless as a 
fielder. The phenomenon you speak of is 
not an unusual occurrence—older bitches us- 
ually show the same symptoms, and the as- 
sertions to the contrary are groundless. 


Ep. F. HABERLEIN. 
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THE COOK’S CORNER 
I.—RABBITS 

The rabbit holds sway in many sections at 
this season of the year, and the hunter re- 
turns heavy laden with bunnies. Now what 
shall we do with so many of them? Sell 
them? By no means. Just give me your at- 
tention, and | will tell you how to convert 
these little creatures into the most palatable 
food. 

First, thoroughly cleanse your rabbits and 
soak them in salted water over night. Place 
them in a crock of fresh water in the morn- 
ing, and they are ready to cook. 

FRIED RABBIT 


Mix together one quart of stale bread 
crumbs and one-fourth pound of grated 
cheese. Season with salt and pepper to fla- 
vor. Cut the rabbits in small pieces, roll in 
the above mixture, and drop into a skillet of 
boiling fat. Fry to a golden brown. Take 
the remaining cheese crumbs and form into 
small balls, by adding a beaten egg. Drop 
them into the skillet and turn as soon as they 
brown. Use the cheese balls alternately with 
olives as a garnish for the dish. 

A RABBIT ROAST 

Soften two quarts of stale bread with luke- 
warm water. Drain, leaving enough water 
to have the bread mix well. Add two on- 
ions, chopped fine, one small teaspoonful of 
celery salt, one-half teaspoonful of pepper, 
and one tablespoonful of butter. Stir weil 
together, and the dressing is finished. Brush 
the pan with lard and line with dressing. See 
that the rabbits are thoroughly clean, and 
place them on the dressing. Cover with bits 
of butter, and bake at least two hours. Baste 
with melted butter and turn often. When 
well done, place the dressing on a large plat- 
ter, carve your rabbits and put the pieces on 
top the dressing. Garnish the dish with small 
celery leaves. Serve with cranberry jelly. 

RABBIT STEW 


Clean your rabbits, cut them into pieces, 
and drop them into a kettle of boiling water. 
Add a tablespoonful of salt. After the rab- 
bits have boiled one-half hour, add a quanti- 
ty of turnips and one-half cup of beef drip- 
pings, or butter. Cook till tender; remove the 
rabbits and turnips and place them where they 
will keep warm. While the broth is still 
boiling drop in small dumplings. Don’t cover 
the kettle, but watch them and turn them 


over when cooked. The dumplings are made 
by adding one teaspoonful of salt and two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder to one quart 
of flour. Mix dry, gradually adding enough 
milk or water to make very thick paste. Lift 
the cooked dumplings out on a warm dish 
and serve while hot. 
Ciara Grey-Camp. 





GEO. M. HOUGHTON’S SUCCESS 


The friends of Mr. Geo. M. Houghton, of 
the Bangor and Aroostook Railroad, will be 
interested and pleased to learn of his recent 
appointment as General Manager of that 
road, taking effect February first. Mr. 
Houghton has made a wide circle of friends 
among the sportsmen who have visited Maine 
during recent years, and has contributed prob- 
ably as much to the advancement of the 
sportsmen’s interests as any official in the 
state. He is himself an enthusiastic sports- 
man and his “sanctum” in Bangor contains 
many interesting souvenirs of life in the 
woods. His appointment is a matter of con- 
gratulation to the company which he serves, 
and to himself. 





The Liberty Bell Co., Bristol, Conn., who 
made a big reputation in the days of the bi- 
cycle craze for its bicycle bells, has brought 
out a fishing reel of German silver and hard 
rubber. The special features of the new 
Liberty reel are that the drag is run by the 
handle, tension of the click is adjusted at 
will, or free running if preferred, and the 
whole is easily and quickly taken apart or 
assembled. 





THE FILM PACK FOR PLATE CAMERAS 

The film pack adapter made by the Gund- 
lach-Manhattan Optical Co., Rochester, N. 
Y., provides means by which a plate camera 
is converted into a daylight loading film cam- 
era, without the addition of a clumsy or cum- 
bersome back. It has all the advantages of 
the daylight loading system, plus the great 
advantage heretofore claimed exclusively for 
plate cameras, viz., each exposure may be fo- 
cused on the ground glass. The film pack 
consists of a dozen non-curling, orthochro- 
matic films, only a fraction of the bulk and 
weight of a package of dry plates. 

The film pack adapter, which closely re- 
sembles the ordinary plate holder in appear- 
ance, is made with a metal back and opens 
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like an English book holder. Two metal 
fasteners lock the back and the front to- 
gether. The front is fitted with a slide and 
is practically identical in appearance and ope- 
ration with the plate holder ordinarily used 
in a plate camera. The manipulation of the 
film pack and adapter is simplicity itself: the 
pack is placed in the adapter, the back of 
which opens, and the adapter is then insert- 
ed into the camera exactly as a plate holder. 

When exposures are to be made the slide 
is removed and the label on the face of the 
film pack is broken. The black tab marked 
“safety cover” is pulled out and torn off, the 
first film in the pack being thereby presented 
for exposure. Successive exposures are made 
by pulling out the black tabs one after an- 
other, presenting a new film each time. 


A. W. Bishop & Son, Racine, Wis., have a 
good thing in their ever spooling device for 
fishing reels. Unsolicited letters from vete- 
ran anglers, testifying to the complete satis- 
faction derived from the used of this little 
“Independent” spooling device, clinch the 
claims of real worth made for it by the makers. 








BASS AND “LUNGE” AT HEALY’S FALLS 

Let me have a little space in your valuable 
magazine to giving some brother or sister 
angler information which will enable them 
to enjoy the wonderful bass and “lunge” 
fishing to be found at Healy’s Falls, Onta- 
rio. By addressing one Rod Keller, at Camp- 
bellford, Ont., you will be in correspondence 
with a great big-hearted, big-bodied Cana- 
dian farmer, who lives a mile above che falls 
on the banks of the Trent River. He, with 
his estimable wife and family, is prepared 
to take care of a few of the elect, for any 
length of time, in that style and manner so 
dear to the heart of every true fisherman. 
You will find things clean and comfortable 
at his house, and the living, especially the 
cooking and serving of the fish you catch, is 
something there is no use in trying to de- 
scribe, you have to go there to get the right 
idea. He will meet you at either Havelock, 
Ont. (10 mile drive), or at Campbellford, 
Ont. (6 mile drive), but bear in mind that his 
post office is at the latter place. And from 
the time you put yourself in his charge he is 
your friend, and will spare no pains to make 
you feel at home, and what is more to the 
point, help you catch fish. The catch is 
limited by the Canadian laws to twelve bass 
and four “lunge” per rod per day, and you 
are allowed to take out two days’ catch for 
each person in the party, which means twen- 
ty-four bass and eight “lunge” to each rod. 
I make no idle boast when I say the limit can 
be easily caught every day, Sundays excepted, 
and any party fishing in these waters is sure 
of a fine catch to take home. The fisherman 
who loves to get into the water to fish, will 
find in the rapids below the falls such sport 
as he has read of and perhaps dreamed about, 
while the more timid ones, or perhaps I 


might better say those of the quiet, medita- 
tive sort, will find the still fishing and trolling 
in the quieter waters above more to their 
taste. The Trent is a grand river and has 
pleasures and benefits for all, and besides, 
old Mother Nature has been very kind here. 
The scenery along the stream is beautiful, 
and any one who appreciates the beautiful 
can find plenty to occupy the time when the 
fishing drags. And it surely will drag—it is 
too easy. A camera should be part of the 
outfit. Some very fine pictures can be made 
at the falls and along the rapids below. It 
seems strange that a place so easy of access 
is so little known. My wife and myself stum- 
bled onto it by accident some years ago and 
have been going there every year since, and 
in the number of times we have fished there, 
have never “drawn a blank.” It is perhaps 
safe to say that not more than twenty people, 
the same ones each year, have been stopping 
at Keller’s for a number of years, and should 
this happen to be read by any of them—and 
they and all other fishermen and women too, 
should take this magazine—they may think 
I am too generous in wanting to share this 
place with very many others, but the waters 
are large and there is plenty of room and 
fish too for a whole lot of folks. If any of 
the readers care to look up something of 
more literary merit in regard to our old 
friends, the Kellers, let me refer them to the 
article, “An Old Man’s Fishing,” which is 
to be found in that number of the Saturday 
Evening Post which contains the article by 
Ex-President Cleveland on “The Serene 
Duck Hunter.” The scene of “An Old Man’s 
Fishing” is at Healy’s Falls, and the guide 
referred to is none other than our old friend, 
Rod Keller. I will gladly give any one who 
may care to inquire any particular informa- 
tion they may want in regard to bait and the 
numerous other things it is well for a stranger 
to a place to know. N. D. Keys. 
Lima, O. 





Now is the time to be preparing for the 
fishing and camping season. Tackle must be 
OV erhauled, the outfit inventoried. There 
will be more than one thing needed. Before 
you undertake the task, send to Abercrombie 
& Fitch, 314-316 Broadway, New York, for 
their catalogue “S,” and use this as a guide 
from which to check over the outfit. It will 
also put you on the latest “wrinkles” for 
sportsmen. 





FOR BAIT CASTING 


Charceller G. Levison, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
the prominent fishing authority and inventor 
of angling devices, in a letter to W. H. Tal- 
bot, of Nevada, Mo., under date of Septem- 
ber 16, 1903, writes in part as follows: 

“This last season my reels have been used 
constantly and have landed large lake trout, 
landlocked salmon, several brook trout and 
some hundreds of large mouth black bass. 
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All taken casting artificial lures or live bait | 
from the reel. Many of these last named | 
fish were over five younds. Some six pounds, 
and one of seven and one-half pounds. The 
last mentioned fish is now mounted and may 
be seen at any time at my home. The great 
advantage of the Talbot bait casting reels 
over those of other makers that I have tried, | 
is their remarkable ability to allow casting an | 
extremely light weight lure; a weight less 
than one-fourth ounce may be easily cast over 
one hundred feet with these reels, and a 
slightly heavier weight may be cast almost any 
distance. Personally I am a firm advocate of 
aluminum for reels for fresh water, having 
used them for all sorts of such angling for | 
many years; but of whatever material an | 
angler may prefer in a bait casting reel, 
judging from my own experience, I conclude 
that for the best practical results for either 
tournament work or fishing, it should be a 
Talbot.” 


All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND WORN] 
Every Pair Warranted 


“ME The Name is 
— on every iP 
loop — g 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg——never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


C. M. RUSSELL IN NEW YORK ALWAYS EASY 
C. M. Russell, of Great Falls, Mont., the GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 


so-called “cowboy artist,” with whose excel- | J Se. 5 Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
lent work the readers of FIELD AND STREAM Sample Pair. aos, ueemauins 
are familiar, has been visiting in New York REFUSE AL 


during the past month. Mr. Russell is ac- | 
companied by his wife, and they are largely 
on pleasure bent, though of course the fa- 


mous artist finds much of his time taken up H ALKING 
by the art editors of the many New York 
publishing houses. No artist is better quali- OF [ OQOFFEE 


fied than Mr. Russell to portray with brush 













A very handsome new catalog is being sent 
out by The Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, ‘N. Y., 
illustrating and describing the celebrated L. 
C. Smith guns. It will be mailed free on 
request, if mention is made of FIELD AND 
STREAM. 











i 4 : Let tell you if you want to get 
and pencil the old West, and the art editors Se ee cin ak labs you onmaa 
know this—better than anyone else. But the afford to ignore or overlook 


man from Montana does not crave notoriety MACKINTOSH’S 
as a magazine and book illustrator; he likes EXTRA CREAM 


to paint in oil. However, due to Mr. Russell’s 











visit to the East, the public can expect to see TOFFEE 
f I ; k d d 4 th i an old English candy that 
more of his work reproduced in the maga ee ey tendastan babe thie 
i i try. Its exquis- 
zines in the near future. country. ise exeuis- 
it popular in Great 
Have you ever tried Williams’ shaving ace ny M = 
stick? It is not a stick to fill the office of the ating a demand for 
* e , . . i « 
time-tried razor—oh no! It’s just plain soap T havepput it on the 
" eric arket 
—pretty good shaving soap—so neatly put orerpy git 
up that its convenience, luxury and economy American people 
commends it to travelers and sportsmen. Ash Junr dealer 6 
Then there are the plain, everyday round fel- supply you, with 
lows for the use of the stay-at-homes, all TOFFEE. Try him 
chock full of condensed lather, the kind that a 
makes shaving next thing to recreation. These some family itin 
sticks and cakes, done by The J. B. Williams ae ae tr ane 
e Large sample pack- 
Co., Glastonbury, Conn., are sold by most all Conga commento paoe 
respectable druggists. stamps. LAMONT, 
CORLISS re —~w 
78 Hu St., 
, New York City. 
THE ILLINOIS GAME LAW eo 
During the three months the new _ state oo 


game protection law was in force in Illinois 
nearly 30,000 licenses were issued and 201 | 
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game warden deputies were appointed by 
Governor Yates at salaries ranging from $75 
to $100 per month and expenses. The li- 
censes brought into the state treasury $27,- 
o11, nearly all of which was expended under 
the direction of the game warden in the en- 
forcement of the law. The law, which was 
passed by the last Illinois general assembly 
provides that every person who hunts must 
have a license to cost $1.30. The cents go 
to the city making out the license and the 
dollar is turned into the state treasury, 
where it becomes a part of the state game 
fund and from which the wardens are paid. 
The bill became effective July 1. That month 
$2,167 was turned in. In August the receipts 
were $10,432, and in September $14,413. 





NEW BULLETS 

Many who desire to economize, and at the 
same time convert their high-power rifles 
into less dangerous weapons for short range 
work and small game shooting at distances 
of two hundred yards and under, will be in- 
terested in the new bullets here illustrated. 
They were designed by J. H. Barlow, of the 
Ideal Manufacturing Company. They have 
proved to be wonderfully accurate. Lieut. 
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No. 308241 


W. C. Cannon, of Co. “C,” 4th Regiment, of 
Infantry, New Jersey ‘National Guard, hav- 
ing with bullet No. 308,241 made ten consecu- 
tive bull’s-eyes at two hundred yards, Creed- 
moor target, at the regimental range at Mar- 
ion, N. J., on October 3, 1903. This shooting 
was done standing, off hand, with regular 
military sight. Again on October 10, 1903, at 
the regimental armory indoor range, eighty 
vards, he, in a standing position, off hand, 
made five successive bull’s-eyes. Afterwards 
in the prone position, he made nineteen suc- 
cessive bull’s-eyes, the other shot being a 
four, scoring ninty- nine out of a possible one 
hundred, which is believed to be the highest 
indoor score ever made with a military rifle. 
(.30-.40 Krag Jorgenson.) There was no 
cleaning and no leading. 

The information relative to this remarkable 
shooting, Lieut. Cannon gives as follows.— 
For the two hundred yards’range sights were 
elevated for six hundred yards; for the eighty 
yards the elevation was 415 yards. Shells 
used were U. M. C., primers U. M. C. No. 
814. For the two hundred yards the charge 
was nine grains of Laflin & Rand’s “Sharp- 
Shooter” powder, and for the eighty yards 
eight grains of the same powder. The bullet 
was cast from Hudson’s alloy: sized in the 
Ideal lubricator and sizer, left .312 inches in 
diameter. It was seated in shell with Ideal 


No, 311243 
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No. 3 tool, forward band projecting beyond 
the muzzle of the shell, shell not crimped but 
indented with Ideal shell indentor. This 
combination of bullet, powder, shell, primer, 
firearm and “man behind the gun,” seems to 
demonstrate without a doubt that shells may 
be reloaded advantageously with lead bullets 
and smokeless powder for use in modern 
quick twist rifles. 

We are informed by the Ideal Company 
that bullets Nos. 308241 and 311243 will here- 
after be cut in the moulds attached to No. 6 
tool for all of the .30-.30’s and .303 Savage 
rifles respectively, and that these bullets may 
be seated with the same chamber that seats 
the regular metal-patched bullets for those 
arms. In that case, the chamber will crimp 
the same as it does with the metal jacketed 
bullet, but there must be extra chambers with 
no crimp for seating the bullet. For the .303 
British and 30.-.40 “Krag” there must be an 
extra chamber, as these bullets are shorter 
over all than the regular metal-covered bul- 
léts. If our readers are interested, further 
information may be obtained by writing the 
— Manufacturing Company, New Haven, 

onn. 





The Anglers’ Company, Hartford, Conn., 
manufactures a combination soak-box and 
fly-book that is claimed to be too good for 
some people. The claims for it are that it 
is absolutely moth-proof, that it positively 
protects the gut leaders from checking, and 
keeps the flies in perfect condition. Its ca- 
pacity is 10 dozen No. 8 flies. There are 
two spacious pockets, and the trays are 
aluminum. 





AN OUTDOOR MAN 


An expert with the field camera, familiar 
with the photographing of game and birds, a 
nature lover, a good mechanic, ingenious and 
patient, a capable and energetic outdoor man 
known to FIELD AND STREAM, desires a posi- 
tion where he can be in the open air most of 
the time. The best of references can be 
given. Parties interested should write direct 
to W. D. Gay, Chariton, Ia. 


American people like good things—the 
younger generation like best, perhaps, 
“goody” things. And speaking of sweet 
things reminds us of “toffee.” Mackintosh’s 


toffee is an old English candy now being in- 
troduced by Lamont, Corliss & Co., Import- 
ers, 78 Hudson Street, New York. They 
will send you a handsome family tin, for a 
consideration, and everyone will be sure to 
enjoy the toffee. 





“Two Little Savages,’ Ernest Thompson 
Seton’s book for boys, published by Double- 
day, Page & Co., 34 Union Square, New 
York, is selling very well. The text and il- 
lustrations prove very interesting to boys of 
from ten to fourteen years of age; especially 
to city boys. It will serve to interest the 


boys in outdoor life, and will instill into all 
an interest in nature study. 




















OUR MIXED BAG 


A POPULAR FLORIDA RESORT 
The new Hotel Rendezvous, at Homosassa, 


Fla., promises to be one of the most popular | 
resorts for sportsmen visiting the Everglade 


State during February and the spring months. 
The new hotel is situated in Idylwild Park, 
on the west side of the Homosassa River, 
two miles from its source and eight miles 
from the Gulf of Mexico. There is much 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


dense timber land in the immediate vicinity | 
of the Rendezvous, and the wild turkey heads | 


the list of game birds. Ducks also are plenti- | 


ful, there being black ducks, canvas backs, 
red teal, blue bills, butter balls and mallards. 
Quail too, are very plentiful, as in that sec- 
tion the wild pea flourishes. For him who 
desires to hunt for “fighting game” there are 
bears and wildcats. 

The fishing, however, will prove the charm 
for many. A short sail out into the Gulf 
places the fisherman on the snapper banks, 
where red snapper, Jew fish, grouper, etc., 
will reward his efforts. In the Homosassa, 
black-bass, sea trout, bream, drum fish and 
shiners may be taken. 

Tarpon are plentiful in the Gulf near the 
mouth of the Homosassa during the early 
spring and summer months. Tarpon fishing 
and turkey hunting are really the chief at- 
tractions for the sportsman. 


As a resort, the Rendezvous takes rank | 


with the best hotels in Florida, and it has 
the advantage of being situated in the midst 
of a good hunting locality, which should give 
it prominence as a sportsmen’s resort. For 


particulars address W. L. Lowry, proprietor, | 


The Rendezvous, Homosossa, Fla. 





The sportsman generally finds shaving in 


camp a rather hard proposition. Sometimes | 
it is because there is no mirror; more often | 


because the barber generally did the job in 


town and our friend is not himself a skilled | 


wielder of the justly famous razor. Some- 


times we meet with a “foxy” brother in the | 


bush who “totes” a “safety” razor. He shaves 
about as easily as he washes his face, and 
keeps himself looking spruce and comely. We 
resolve to have one of those little razors— 
the next time. But we forget! Better far to 


get it now, for when we indulge in a little | 
practice we find we can give ourselves a real | 


slick shave, and we have been missing some- 
thing. The man who has one will tell you it 


is a Gem. They are made by the Gem Cut- | 
lery Co., 34 Reade St., New York. Address | 


Department F for descriptive matter and 
prices. 





The Savage calendar this year is the work 
of Carl Rungius, the painter of wild animals, 


and is one of the handsomest of the year. | 
The hunter, with his horse, stands over a | 


magnificent elk, which he has brought down 
with his .30-caliber Savage. The Savage 
calendars are always handsomely true to life, 
and this 1904 calendar is well worth the ten 
cents in stamps asked by the company to 
cover postage. Address the Savage Arms 


Co., Utica, N. Y. 
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Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used and 
endorsed by leading physicians every- 
where. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet a most powerful healing 
agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to the 
tissue, Hydrozone cures the patient. 
Sold by Leading Druggists. If not 
at yours, will send bottle, prepaid, 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


Ch 


Dept. 1-43 Prince Street, NEW YORK 
FREE Valuable Booklet on How to Treat Diseases 








“ONE DROP WORKS WONDERS” 


THE PERFECT SEASONING FOR 
Soups, Salads, Oysters, Clams, Fish, Lob- 
sters, Chops, Roasts, Sauces, Gravies, etc. 
; It imparts a delicious flavor, gives a keen appe- 
tite and stimulates the digestion. 
Ask your dealer for McIIL.HENNY’S 
Tabasco, the original and best. 


* McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 
“ 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S PRIMER 
VI.—Moose HuntTING 


A small man of retiring disposition can 
treat himself to a glimpse of the strenu- 
ous life by going into the backwoods 
and rudely accosting a large, coarse bull 
moose suffering the pangs of unrequited love. 
The moose, at such moments, is apt to be 
harsh, even riotous, in demeanor, and the 
most comfortable spot from which to take an 
observation of his corona is at the small end 
of a long, rambling telescope some miles re- 
moved. 

For a misfit beast, a moose under a fair 
head of steam more closely resembles a panic- 
stricken circular saw than any other quad- 
ruped tabulated to date. Possessing the sal- 
ient characteristics in the form of the horse, 
cow, goat and hippopotamus, he exhibits the 
speed of a Pegasus, the docility of a cross- 
grained heifer in fly-time, the wariness of a 
habitual debtor and a keenness of scent out- 
rivalling Old Broadbrim on the trail of the 
man with the black patch over his eye. 

If, while rambling about in the timber, 
you have occasion to meet a moose, it is ad- 
visable to wear a large, pleasant smile and a 
folding gun. Lacking these cardinal virtues, 
various courses may be pursued. Space for- 
bids mention of more than one. 

Select a tall, healthy tree. Moisten the 
hands slightly and clasp them around the 
trunk at a point a foot or two above the level 
of the eyebrows. The lower limbs are then 
twined about the tree in a confiding manner 
and the back is acutely arched. Pressing the 
knees tightly to the barks, the hands are 
quickly unclasped and reclasped at a con- 
siderably higher plane. Repeat this process 
four times per second for eight seconds—do 
not climb any higher after the tree quits. 

From your position you may observe the 
moose leisurely braining himself on the tree 
below. Hope hard that he will succeed. If 
he fails, you have one last resort, sanctioned 
by all guides not addicted to alcoholic bever- 
ages in any form other than liquor. Quietly 
and coolly remove the under garments, which, 
it is wholly unnecessary to state, should be 
of a heartrending red color. 

Beneath, the unsuspecting victim is, of 
course, still heroically engaged in beating his 
cranial regions to a pulp. Firmly knot the 
garments on the line of greatest longitude 
and dangle them before the beast’s eyes in 
all their cruelty. A timid moose will emit 
two low bleats of mingled dismay and appre- 
hension, while the gooseflesh will stand out 
in strong relief along his spine, plainly visi- 
ble to the naked eye through a smoked glass. 
A moment later the thoroughly cowed brute 
will depart hastily in the direction of the 
Moostocmaguntic moose-hatchery. 

In piloting friends through the back stretch- 
es, you may be asked to locate a moose for 
their edification. 

In pointing one out, do not put your fin- 
ger on the animal, saying, “This, gentlemen, 
is a moose.” That would be incorrect—“this” 


would be a mere hole in the air. Bide your 
time—familiarity with a buxom girl-moose 
when alone in the woods is ill-advised—no 
gentleman will so far forget himself. Upon 
oine a young and eligible moose-maiden, 
assume a sprightly manner. Pass a few 
genial remarks as to the weather and crops, 
casually adding that you are a certified pub- 
lic fossilologist looking for fossils. At this 
juncture you discover one up a tall tree at 
your left, and, being enthusiastic indeed, you 
go after it at once. 

Peradventure you inflict a wound in a 
moose so that he dies—carefully remove the 
horns. By a judicious use of an axe, gimlet, 
meatsaw and skinning knife you will succeed 
in getting the most of them the same day by 
avoiding your meals. 

Properly disguised, a moose is edible, hav- 
ing a flavor fully equal to a celery- fed cab- 
horse a la Saratoga. A moose hambone will 


stay around in the family upwards of six 


months without perceptible deterioration— 
children becoming especially attached to it. 

A moose has been known to come up and 
eat from the hand. Do not, however, attempt 
to reproduce this feat, unless you are long 
on hands. The inside of a moose will digest 
anything from plain sewing to doorknobs, and 
a nice succulent hand is heartily relished by 
cne of them. 

‘Never break in upon a moose’s slumber by 
thoughtlessly strumming upon a stringed in- 
strument—if you must break in, use a pianola 
or a phonograph—anything that will keep on 
playing after you leave. In some parts of 
darker Canada, guides may frequently be seen 
percolating through the woods with one or 
the other of these instruments on their backs 
and experts pronounce them fully as deadly 
as the .30-.30 soft-nosed. 

N. H. Crowe t. 





THE NEW YORK SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 


From present indications, the tenth annual 
Sportsmen’s Show at Madison Square Gar- 
den, February 19 to March 5, promises to be 
the most successful of any yet held. The lake 
this year will be one hundred and ninety feet 
in length by seventy feet in width, and will be 
designed and provided principally for the 
demonstration of high power automobile 
launches, varying in length from twenty-five 
feet to thirty-five feet. In fact, the marine 
exhibit of the show this year will be one of 
its strongest features, the power boat indus- 
try being represented to a greater extent than 
it has ever been at a similar exhibit in this 
country. So great has been the demand for 
space by exhibitors of this class, that it has 
been necessary to locate the space originally 
designed for the fly casting tournaments, 
elsewhere. Originally, space was set aside on 
the southern or 26th Street side of the Gar- 
den, immediately facing the lake and on the 
cross section at the Fourth Avenue end, 


while the entire stretch of 190 feet on the 
27th Street side was assigned to the sport of 
fly casting. So great has been the demand for 
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TAKE-DOWN REPEATING SHOTGUNS 


The notion that one must pay from fifty dollars upwards in order to get 
a good shotgun has been pretty effectively dispelled since the advent of 


the Winchester Repeating Shotgun. 


These guns are sold within reach 


of almost everybody’s purse. They are safe, strong, reliable and handy. 
When it comes to shooting qualities no gun made beats them. They 
are made in 12 and 16 gauge. Step into a gun store and examine one. 


FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


' ! 


NEW HAVEN, CONN 








space, however, that the entire lake frontage 
has now been given up to marine exhibits, 
and the fly-casters will be provided with a 
tank of ample width and length, suspended 
over the northern promenade of the ampithea- 
ter and on a level with the balcony prom- 
enade. One feature of the 1904 show which 
was noticeably absent in 1903, a fact which 
was regretted by a majority of the visitors 
to the Garden, will be the exhibit of live 
game animals and game birds. 

For the first time, the Sportsmen’s Exhibi- 
tion Company will this year inaugurate the 
opening of the show with a banquet, much 
on the lines of that exceedingly popular func- 
tion that heralds the annual exhibit at the 
Garden, the Horse Show Dinner. Invita- 
tions will be limited to one representative 
from each daily newspaper, and each sports- 
man’s magazine and weekly journal, and to 
one representative from each exhibitor at the 
show. In addition, there will be some twenty- 
five guests of the management and officers 
of the company. These will include men of 
national and international reputation as 
sportsmen, and after-dinner speakers. As it 
would be inadvisable to hold this dinner on 
the opening night, owing to the fatigue at- 
tendant upon preparing for the show, the 
date therefore has been fixed for Sunday af- 
ternoon, February 21, at one o'clock. It will 
be permissible for additional seats to be se- 


cured by each invited guest desiring to bring 
one or more friends to the dinner, provided 
application is made within reasonable time, 
prior to the date of the dinner, and that such 
application is accompanied by a remittance of 
five dollars for each plate desired. 





CATCHING A “WHALE” 

“Well, Charles,” said I, “one day more 
and the trout law is on. What do you say 
to going up-the creek to the big pool to see if 
we can’t capture a whale?” 

“All right,” answered my ever ready fishing 
crony; “I am with you.” So taking our fly 
rods and some small flies we go up to the pool, 
a large and quite deep place in the creek. 
After placing a No. 9 white miller, made by 
Miss C. J. Frost, on hook (and when I use 
flies made by her I can depend on them to 
hold), I make several casts, but get no rise. 

Charles at the same time has caught a suck- 
er, and is using a part of it for bait. It 
looks as if the trout have taken a vacation. 

A sudden boil in the water, a quick strike 
and I have him well hooked. 

“Well that beats me even if he is a small 
one,” Charles exclaims. 

Now the fun begins. The next ten min- 
utes are devoted strictly to business, but ev- 
erything holds and when I am glad to quit 
he gives in and I bring him to the shore. 
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Charles quietly steps into the water and 
dips him out. Then I take a chew of tobacco 
and a long breath. I have the whale, a speck- 
led trout twenty and one-half inches long. 
Two hours after on the grocers’ scale he 
weighs four and one-half pounds. 

Charlie says: “Now wouldn’t that jar 
you?” E. Allen Toby, M.D. 

St. Paul, Minn. 





DEER AND MOOSE IN MINNESOTA 


Eighteen hundred deer, moose and caribou 
were shot and brought out of the woods of 





By H. C. Lawrence 
Some Minnesota Deer 


northern Minnesota last fall during the twenty 
days open season. This is a greater record, 
it is said, than had been made for a dozen 
years, and it was due, to the favorable condi- 
tions which prevailed. 

Snow fell and continued on the ground 
from the first day of the season, and the 
tracking of deer and moose was easy work. 
Because of the snow, fewer wounded animals 
were left to die in the woods than usual. 

J. D. Campbell, a prominent and wealthy 
citizen of Duluth, is reported to have had an 
exciting ride on the back of a huge bull moose 
forty miles north of the city. Campbell and 
a party of three others were hunting in a big 
swamp, when suddenly they came upon the 
moose. After a wild run of some distance 
the moose plunged into a slough, where it 
sank to its belly, and its rider dismounted in 
any, finally killing it with one well-decided 
shot. 

The season resulted with some in the over- 
throw of the theory that the small caliber ri- 
fle is best for deer and moose. A man from 
Boston stated that he believed he shot no few- 
er than fifteen deer with his .30-.30. “But,” 
said he, “I shall come again next year and 
will bring with me a .45 gun. My bullets 
went right through the big game, and unless 
a vital spot was struck I never saw the ani- 
mal afterward. Possibly in time the wound 
healed, or the deer dropped exhausted and 
dier beyond my reach. The medium large 
calibre, which I found old hunters using gen- 
erally, brought the game down on the spot. 
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“I hate to say it, but I believe we killed 
two deer for every one we bagged because 
we followed the idea that the small-bore gun 
is the best.” 





TRAILING MOUNTAIN LIONS 


It was bitterly cold, that winter morning 
when I started out at six o’clock with a my 
dogs after mountain lions, but I had promised 
to meet my friend at sixt-thirty, and as I 
did not wish to keep him waiting I pushed 
briskly on and soon reached his cabin. I 
found him just getting outside of a respecta- 
ble breakfast, and as soon as his appetite was 
satisfied we started. 

We hunted diligently all the morning, and 
by half past twelve, having found no track, 
and being hunrgy after our long tramp and 
early breakfast, we sat down and ate our 
lunch. While eating we discussed the best 
direction in which next to hunt. I was in 
faver of heading for a cedar gulch that lay 
west of us, while B. was quite as much in 
favor of hunting in an exactly opposite di- 
rection; finally B. gave in, and we headed 
for the ridge. 

At just four minutes to two we struck a 
fresh track, and turned the hounds loose on 
it. Away they went, with their noses to 
the ground, and vanished among the cedars 
on top of the ridge. We followed as quickly 


as we could, but the dogs soon outdistanced 
us, and we were some time in finding their 
track, showing us the direction they were 
going. 





By H, C, Lawrence 
Minnesota Hunters at the Railway Station 


Presently the hounds made a turn and 
swung in our direction, so that we were able 
to catch up wit hthem. The pack had now 
been running at a fast pace for two hours 
and a half, and had not yet jumped their 
lion. Hardly had I put my watch back into 
my pocket before we heard them give tongue, 
and we then knew that they had started their 
quarry. The pace now became much faster, 
and soon we heard the note change to loud 
baying, which told us that they had the lion 
treed. Time, three hours and four minutes. 
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Duck Shooters Continue to use 
“INFALLIBLE” 


the only waterproof powder 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO. 























A Dinner without a Cook 


WHOLESOME PRESERVED SOUPS, MEATS, VEGETABLES, 
PUDDINGS, FOR THE HOUSEKEEPER, HUNTER, FISH. 
ERMAN OR TRAVELER. » 


A Dainty Quick Lunch - - A Full — — 


THE COOKING APPARATUS 
( Including Stove and Fuel ) 
ATTACHED TO EACH CAN 


YOU STRIKE A MATCH--That’s All! 


* Get your Address on our List for Particulars and Price Lists. bl 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 3!8 BROADWAY, New York 


Sole Agents for the United States for Francotte Guns, Knockabout Guns, 
Mauser Rifles, Automatic Pistols, and Carbines, Hensoldt One- 
Prism Binoculars. Loaders of High-Grade Shotgun 
Ammunition. Fine Fishing Tackle. 
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We soon reached the spot and found the 
lion crouched in the center of a high spruce, 
with one hound in the tree below him and 
the others on the ground around the tree. 
Just as I fired my revolver the big cat jump- 
ed, so the shot only inflicted a flesh wound. 

Away he went down hill, with the hounds 
after him, and jumped into another tree. Be- 
fore we could get within shooting distance 
he was off again and into a third tree. This 
time we both shot and down he came, snarl- 
ing, spitting and growling, and in a second 
all the hounds were on top of him. In my 
hurry I slipped and fell down into the gulch, 
landing in a heap at the bottom, about thirty 
feet from the lion. My revolver had become 
clogged with snow and would not work. ‘Now 
the lion turned hunter, and as the sides of 
the gulch were too steep to climb I was prac- 
tically at his mercy. Although the hounds 
retarded his progress he made rapid headway 
towards me. I shouted to B. on the hillside 
to shoot, but he was unable to do so at once, 





A GOOD BUSINESS 


Mary: ‘John, why don’t you go into the publishing busi- 
ness? There must be money in it. It says here that 
the bookmakers cleared up about ten thousand dollars 


on ‘ Sunflower’ yesterday,.”’ 


as first one hound and then another prevented 
his getting at shot. At last he got a chance 
and fortunately succeeded in hitting the lion 
in the side of the head, killing him almost 
at my feet. It was a very close call for me. 
After that little adventure I added a Si- 
berian bloodhound to my pack for the sole 
purpose of tackling these wounded lions, and 
have since then been in no danger from 
any that have been only slightly wounded. 
I have since increased the size of my pack, 
as having many eastern sportsmen this year, I 
require a reserve to fall back on in case of 
accidents. A. H. Verschoyle. 
Marvine Lodge, Colo. 





TRANSPORTATION OF LIVE FISH 
Acting upon the principle that fish live 
with ease in any water if it is supplied with 
oxygen, European exporters are beginning 
to use metallic tubs to which oxygen genera- 
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tors are affixed in such a manner as to feed 
the water regularly with the gas, which es- 
capes when the pressure surpasses that of the 
atmosphere. Recently by this means 40,000 
trout were exported from Switzerland to 
England, Germany and Austria, of which 
number only 400 died. 





DISGUSTINGLY LUCKY 


A curious instance of the uncertainty of 
moose hunting occurred last fall on the pre- 
serves of the Laurentian Club in Canada. Mr. 
Gedney, of ‘New York, arrived one morning 
at a subsidiary camp in the woods, and found, 
resting there, a couple of club members, who 
had been looking in vain for many days for 
a trace of big game. 

They had intended to start out again after 
luncheon. Laughingly they asked Mr. Ged- 
ney why he did not go out and get a moose 
while they continued their rest. 

adhe suggestion was accepted, and the new 
arrival started out amid the good natured 
banter of the campers. Ten minutes later they 
heard the discharge of a rifle, and shortly af- 
ter Mr. Gedney returned to camp. 

When he said in reply to the inquiries of 
his companies that he had killed a moose 
and had come back to secure their assistance 
in skinning the carcase and getting the head 
and meat to camp, the story was for some 
time treated as a joke, the whole of the sur- 
rounding country having been carefully 
searched for moose for some weeks previous- 
ly. This particular moose, it is said, possessed 
a most beautiful head, with a spread of an- 
tlers exceeding fifty inches. 





The Lefever Arms Co., Syracuse, 'N. Y., 
has issued a very handsome catalogue for 
1904; the illustrations are unusually good. 
The Lefever Company is proud of the record 
made by the Lefever gun at the Salem, Kan., 
tournament, on November 17, 18 and 19. 
Both the amateur and professional high av- 
erages were won by Lefever guns. 





CAUGHT A “MAN EATING” LUNGE 


Writing from Omaha, Neb., under date of 
December 12, John D. Howe, the journalist, 
says: 

“I do not know whether the following fish 
story will interest you or not, but it certain- 
ly did that very thing with some of us ten- 
derfeet in Omaha a few days ago. 

“Captain Charles H. Townsend, chief clerk 
in the chief quartermaster’s office, Depart- 
ment of the Missouri, recently received from 
his niece, Miss Georgia D. Townsend, Cam- 
bridge, Wis., a muscalonge that tipped the 
scales at twenty-nine and one-quarter pounds. 
For two or three days the fish was on exhi- 
bition in the window of the Townsend Gun 
Company, when a colored man was engaged 
to clean it. He was much surprised to find 


that the fish had a tongue, which later proved 
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to be the tail of a black bass that weighed 
three pounds, five ounces. The big fish— 
and I presume I could correctly say the bass 
as well—was caught by Miss Townsend with 
a spoon hook, while fishing through a hole 
in the ice. Just what business that musca- 
longe had with a spoon hook, when it had a 
pretty good meal in store, is more than some 
of us tenderfeet can determine, but there is 
no getting around the fact that the bass was 
there. I saw both fish and was present 
when they were weighed. This may or may 
not be something out of the ordinary, but 
it certainly rattles the windows in this sec- 
tion, where one would be perfectly satisfied 
if he could catch a bass weighing three 
pounds, five ounces, to say nothing of the 
big fellow.” 





ONTARIO HIGHLANDS HUNTING 


The deer and moose hunting season in the 
Province of Ontario for November last, was 
even better than previous years, as returns 
from the express companies and other chan- 
nels demonstrate. The Canadian Express 
Company carried a total of 2,950 deer, with 
a total weight of 309,101 lbs. This number 
shows an increase of 682 carcasses over last 
year. These figures, of course, do not give 
any idea of the total number of animals 
killed, as many of them are carried by other 
conveyances, and many of the hunters bring 
home the heads only, as trophies. It is esti- 
mated that about 10,000 deer and 100 moose 
were killed during the fifteen days open sea- 
son in the “Highlands of Ontario.” It has 
been noticeable this year, that a great many 
more sportsmen have gone up into the Onta- 
rio hunting regions and all have met with 
good sport. The partridge and duck shoot- 
ing has been very good throughout the “High- 
lands,” but quail has been more scarce than 
in past years. 





Upon the 366 leaves of the Pope bicycle 
daily-leaf calendar are freshly written lines, 
from the pens of our greatest college presi- 
dents, doctors, clergymen, statesmen, and 
other eminent men and women, all of them 
enthusiastically supporting bicycling. Half 
of each leaf is blank for memoranda. This 
calendar is free at the Pope Manufacturing 
Company’s stores, or any of our readers 
can obtain it by sending five two-cent stamps 
to the Pope Manufacturing Co., Hartford, 
Conn., or 143 Sigel Street, Chicago, III. 





THE MISSISSAGA RIVER 


One of the thoroughly appreciated contri- 
butions to the evening’s entertainment at the 
dinner of the Canadian Camp in New York 
City, on December 5, was an illustrated talk 
on the Mississaga Canoe Trip, by Mr. L. O. 
Armstrong, the veteran explorer and canoeist 
of Montreal. The trip is one of nearly three 
hundred miles from the height of land, be- 
tween the Great Lakes and James Bay, to 
the Great Lakes. The Mississaga River was 
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WASHBURNE’ 


Patent Improved 


CUFF HOLDERS 


9 If they knew of their wonderful uti- 
pd — a. Instantly attached or 
ched. © little fastener wi 
& bull dog grip, as applied to - 


| Cuffholders ee ~« 
Key chainand ring . . , mh 
Scarfholder . . . . , 10c.) Paid 


Also to other useful velti f 

Z . ot novelties fully de- 

Scribed in illustrated catalog sent free on re- 

quest. Sold everywherc J 

AMERICAN RING CO. 
Dept. 67 

WATERBURY, - CONN. 


RAMIE UNDERWEAR 


MADE IN SWEDEN PLANTATIONS IN CHINA 


Ma2E by our secret process from the fibre of 
the wonderful Ramie Plant (vegetable silk), 
grown in Asia. 

It combines all the good qualities of silk, wool, 
linen and cotton, but none of their bad ones. 

It has four times the strength of linen, with the 
lustre of silk, and is much more absorbent. It pro- 
duces a constant mild friction against the surface of 
the skin which keeps the pores active to excrete 
impurities from the system. It provides Radiation, 
Ventilation and Evaporation and does not shrink in 
washing. 


The only really Hygienic Underwear Made 


_It preserves and restores health, cures Rheuma- 
tism and other ailments caused by impure blood, and 
is an absolute safeguard against catching cold. 

For sale by leading dealers everywhere. (There is no substitute) 
Write for our free booklet 


“About Ramie” 


Made for men,women and children 
Prices for adults: $3.00, $3.25 
and $3.50 per garment 


All Styles 
Ringheim - Schlichten 
Ramie Mfg. Co. 


General Offices 
473-5 Broome Street, New York 
Factory : Carlskrona, Sweden 
























































NONE GENUINE 
WITHOUT THLS 
RADE MAR 
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beautifully illustrated with views of camp 
life, and many exciting photographs, taken 
in the middle of rapids, were shown. ‘The 
Canadian Camp is considering making a sum- 
mer home on this river, which is very easily 
accessible for more than two hundred miles 
and is in probably the best moose country in 
Ontario. On either side of the main river— 
the Mississaga—are small streams, the outlets 
of lakes. In these are trout and bass, and in 
many of the smaller lakes and streams speck- 
led trout are found in abundance. The Club 
proposes to make its summer home in the 
“forest primeval,” with a thousand acres or 
more specially preserved for small game as 
the home camp. The Ontario government 
game laws are good indeed, and the moose 
are increasing in the one thousand square 
miles along the river, which are easily accessi- 
ble by canoe. 

The nucleus of this camp has been formed 
in the shape of a few hundred acres of splen- 
didly wooded land. One end of the tract, 
half a mile in width, reaches the shores of the 
Mississaga River. The other end of it is 
washed by the waters of Lake Waquekobing, 
or Bass Lake. This is splendid bass fishing 
water in a very accessible position, as the lake 
is only about forty minutes’ drive over a 
good road from a station on one of the main 
lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway, reach- 
ed daily by express trains from Boston, New 
York, Chicago; in fact, from all the northern 
cities. The water connection from the Great 
Lakes via Blind River is also good. 

The Mississaga River falls into Lake Hu- 
ron opposite the western end of the Manitou- 
lin Islands, almost directly north of Detroit, 
something less than three hundred miles by 
water. 

The views shown were uncolored slides, but 
were fascinating to the sportsmen present. 
They demonstrated the fact that the Mississa- 
ga is an ideal country. 

Dr. G. Lenox Curtis, of 7 West 58th St., 
New York, is taking up the scheme of the 
summer home with enthusiasm, and in his 
capable hands it will be made a hunting and 
a social success. 





Mr. LeRoy Leach, of Wood Lake, Neb., 
has recently eclipsed all of his previous rec- 
ords shooting at thrown objects and fully 
demonstrated that he is a skilful artist with 
the magazine rifle. On November 19, at 
King’s Mills, Ohio, Mr. Leach shot at 1.019 
shotgun shell heads thrown at a distance of 
twenty-five feet, hitting the entire number 
without a miss. On ‘November 29, on the 
grounds of the Cincinnati Gun Club, he ex- 
celled ail known records by hitting 1,601 
blue rock targets thrown at a distance of 
thirty feet. Mr. Leach used Peters’ .22 short 
cartridges loaded with King’s semi-smokeless 
powder and a magazine rifle that was not 
cleaned throughout the entire shooting. 


WILLIAMS’ *scap’ 





This great, thick lather is 
like the richest cream in its 
softening, healing, refreshing 
effect. Try it. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap is sold in the form of shaving sticks, shaving 
tablets, etc., throughout the world. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN SYDNEY 




















a ‘GEM”’ SAFETY 
You cannot cut yourself with a ‘‘Gem”’ Safety Raz- 
or, even though you're a beginner. It is safe, simple, 
economical and healthy and assures a perfect shave. 
The new 1904 model! is perfect in every detail. 
Compare it with safety razors of other makes 
and you will quickly acknowledge its superi- 
ority, The blades are of the finest English imported 
cutlery steel. You take no chance with the ‘‘ Gem ”’— 
it is absolutely guaranteed. 
Price, Razor complete, - - | $2.00 
Morocco Case (containing 2 blades), 3.50 
Stropping Machine and Strop, - 2.00 
Sold Everywhere. Write for Catalogue, 


GEM CUTLERY CQO. 
Dept. F. 34 Reade St., New York City, 
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EDD DDD DDD DME 


V 
Y YOUR MONEY BACK ¥ 
\, IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED. 


V/ DO YOU SUPPOSE that a company with a capital of $500,000.00 paid VV 
in full, and the proud reputation of 37 years of continuous success, would 

VY make such an offer and not carry it out to the letter? VV 
> DO YOU SUPPOSE we would injure our standing with the publicand ,¢ 

VY our chance, of still greater success by failing to fulfil our offer? V/ 





e DO YOU SUPPOSE we would make such an offer if we did not have * 
V the utmost confidence in the satisfying quality of our goods? 
VY WE KNOW we can please you and save you money, for HAYNER VY 
WHISKEY goes direct from our own distillery to you, with all its original 
VY strength, richness and flavor, carries a UNITED STATES REGIS- Ve 
V 
+ 


TERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE and saves 
you the big profits of the dealers. That’s why it’s best for medicinal pur- V 


poses and preferred for other uses. That’s why we are regularly supplying ye 
V half a million satistied customers. That’s why YOU should try it. Your V 


V7] money back if you’re not satisfied. V 
, 





HAYNER 


WHISKEY 
A Aj FULL quarts $9.20 hn 





EXPRESS CHARGES PAID BY US. 


AN We will send you FOUR FULL QUARTS of HAYNER SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 

©N RYE for $3.20, and we will pay the express charges. When you re- 

TAN ceive the whiskey, try it and then if you don’t find it all right and 
as good as you ever drank or can buy from anybody else at any price, 

AN you may send it back at our expense and your $3.20 will be returned to 
you by next mail. How could an offer be fairer? We stand all 

IN the expense, if the goods do not please you. Won’t you let send 

AN you atrial order? We ship in a plain sealed case; no marks or 
brands to even suggest contents. 












Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idado. Mont., Nev., N. Mex,, Ore., Utah, Wash.,or Wyo., must be 
on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by Express Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by Fre’ ight Prepaid. 


. 

; 

* e 

ZX ““imstt® THE HAYWER DISTILLING COMPANY, sti 
In 


DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, GA. 


ED DD DSSS DSS SAE LL 
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LAST CALL—ONLY A FEW MORE LEFT ${395 










of what sportsmen pro- 
nounce ‘*The Best Shot Gun in the World.” 6 shots in 3 


seconds. 


Figured twist steel barrel. Send $5.00, gun sent boxed ©. 0. D.. balance, $8.95 ani 
expressage. Examination allowed Francis Bannerman, 579 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


AIR BRUSH 









mw color by jet of air, 


Take down system. Spencer Repeater with double extractors 


FOR 





ART WORK, 116 Nassau 8t..Rockford. I 








‘ d . 
best Art Tool nue. Ae 
ena 


ing the artist to do better work 
and save time. Nostudio com- 
plete without it. Circulars free. 


Address AIR BRUSH MFG. CO, 
USA 














“BOB - BOB - WHITE!” 

No other industry is commanding 80 much at- 
tention just now as Quail Culture, and no other 
work gives as practical a treatise on the culture as 


@ =“QUAILOLOGY” @ 
By H. W. Kerr. It gives scientific description and 
Dotes on every species from the Bob White to Euro- 

Quail; 16 page illustrations from live birds; a 
practical treatise from a to z «wn procuring and rais- 
ing quail; letters from breeders; and game laws. A 
valuable work highly commended by the Natural 

istory; Sporting and Fancier’s Press of the U. 5. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00, 

FIELD & STREAM, 35 W 2ist St, New York City. 


AF> 


| “q ueenof Sea Routes” 
Florida and the South 


MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. 
COMPANY STEAMSHIP LINES 
















between Baltimore and Savannah ; Boston, Norfolk 





and Baltimore; Philadelphia and Savannah; Provi- 
dence, Norfolk and Baltimore. 


’ 

; 
F, VON HOFFMAKN , 
Accommodations and Cuisine Unsurpassed 
) 


, — t 
Practical & Scientific Forester ‘*Finest Coastwise Trips in the World” 


Specialist in the proper develop- Send for Winter Excursion Book. 
ment of forest and game preserves. 1. 0, WHITNEY, 24 Y. P. and 7. M. W. P. TURNER, G. P. A. 











{ 
, ( 
St. James Bldg., B’way & 26th St., New York ; General Offices: BALTIMORE, MD. 








li 
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FOR SALE 


A Sportsman’s Kingdom 


A completely appointed island estate on the Atlantic coast, with 2,000 acres best shooting 
grounds, 12 islands. Geese, ducks, English spipe, woodcock, deer, bear, ete. Shooting all the year 
round of one kind or another. Superb climate winter and summer. Gulf Stream is close and tem- 
pers air in winter. Coast trends west, and southwest winds come over the ocean in summer. 
Selected after five years’ search of Atlantic coast. Thoroughly healthful—test of twelve years. 
Northern limit of no snow; southern limit of inland navigation. On salt water sound—no brackish 
water, malaria or mosquitos. Best of sailing or yachting. Island locked harbor. No rocks, no 
ice, no fog. House placed on island of 100 acres; high, rolling land, thoroughly drained. Very 
best drinking water. Fine soil and pasturage. Milk, forty quarts a day. Good harbor; bard 
bottom; no mud exposed at low tide. Fine outlook. House on bluff point surrounded by trees like 
a park. Trees green all winter. Pine, live oak, holly, dogwood. Mocking birds the year round. 
Midst of best fishing. Crabs, oysters, clams, terrapin. Some twenty buildings, all in first-class 
order. All foundations brick; all fence posts cedar. Fine wharf; posts coppered. Excellent boat 
ways. Sharpie yacht; two sailboats; two skiffs. Daily mail. Twelve miles from railroad station, 
which is 22 hours from New York. The owner (a Northerner), is getting old and wishes to relieve 
himself of the care of this property. Price, $30.000, including Jersey cows, horses, turkeys, ducks, 
chickens, thirty tamed wild geese, and every appointment of a well kept and well managed gen- 
tleman’s country home. For fuller particulars, address ‘‘Owner,"’ care of FIELD AND STREAM. 


LIMATICALLY, GEOGRAPHICALLY, and in EVERY 
WAY this Island Property offers the MOST FAV- 
ORABLE SITE on the ENTIRE ATLANTIC COAST for 
an all-the-year-round HUNTING, FISHING, BOATING, 
YACHTING, HEALTH or PLEASURE GROUND. :: : 





« 
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NEW NO. 20 GUN CABINET 


is designed to hang on the wall, taking up no floor 
space. Room for three guns and other implements. 
The pins on which the guns rest are adjustable 
for any size guns without the use of tools. It is 
made of oak with fine carvings, brass trimmings, 
glass 12 x 48. Size of Cabinet, 53 inches long, 25 
inches high, 7 inches deep. Price, well crated, 
$10. Address Orders care of Field and Stream. 








BUNNELL 
BUNGALOW CHAIR 
A TONIC 
FOR THE TIRED 


This is the ideal chair 
for Dens, Camps, Parlors, 
etc. Hasno equal for ease 
comfort and durability. 
Any finish or wood desired. 

Price Natural Pine . .$4.00 

In Painted Pine . . . $5.00 

Discount to the trade 


Manufactured by 
H. C. BUNNELL 
Westport, New York 

















THE 20™ CENTURY 


GUN OIL 


tn One 





buy. Cleans out the barrels. 

cially good when smokeless powder 
is used, Oils the mechanisms, 
polishes the stock, and positively 
prevents rust on the metal in any 
climate and any kind of weather. 
Use before and after shooting. 


“ Free Sample to those who have 
Rot tried it.” G. W.COI.E CO., 
13 Washington Life Bldg.,N.Y.C. 





MARTIN’S 


Elastic Pack Sack 


[Pat. pending] 
Tt fits the Back. A Pack on the Read, a Bed in Camp. 


Ss. D. MARTIN, 
Station R. Route No. 5. Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Amere description cannot do justice to these Moc- 
casins, See them, order a sample Pair by mail, if not 
more than pleased, return them and your money will be 


refunded, 
HUNTING MOCCASINS 
“A"’ quality, genuine Moose Hide, Men’s, - - $2.75 


“ ‘* Ladies’ & Boys’ 2.25 
HOUSE MOCCASINS 


These are low cut, handsome and practi- 
cal, genuine Moose hide, once seenand used 
you will prefer them to slippers, Men’s, 
$2.75, Ladies’ and Boys’ $2.25. 


= Sent prepaid on receipt of price 


METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Write for illustrated circular and 
price list of hand-made hunting 
shoes and moccasins of every de- 
scription. Mention Field & stream 





















STILL HUNTING SHOE 


The Shoe illustrated by the cut below has a DOUBLE 


BOTTOM , the outer one i to “A™— 
“B" —but not included te the CT 
We thus produce a shoe whieh ean 
be worn over rough surfaces without 
injuring or hurting the foot—and at 
the same time furnish a noiseless shee. 
Japonica, waterproag 
—B_ai stock, full bel 
lows tongue 
Above Style, «+ « $8.56 
Kneelength, + «= 5.00 
Here is what one man says of them, 
Mr. Frank S. Hyatt, Vice-President New York National Em 
cage Boek. S. W. Cor. Chambersand W. Broadway, N.Y.City 
nae still hunting boot is the best ever produced of its kind so 
farasI can learn. They were waterproof and perfectly satisfactory 
Even my guide from Ashland, Leon Orcutt, said he 
seen anything so good. Yourstruly, F.S. HYATT. 








E. A. BUCK & CO., - Bangor, Maine 












Always Ready. No Smoke. 


In your Sleeping Room or Pocket, or while 
Hunting, Camping or Fishing, you want a .. 





No Dirt. 
4000 to 5000 Flashes Before Renewal. 


Flash= 





No Odor. 


PRICES, POST OR EXPRESS PAID. 


No. 1. Special Pocket Style, 7 x 8'% in. in size, leather 


No.6. New Model, 14x 8 inches in size, nickel or oxidized copper finish 


No. 9. “ss “ 5 x 9% “ “ 


Ne.se, * “ 2x13 “ “4 “ 
Extra Batteries, fo, 1, 30¢.; No. 6, 4oc.; No, 9, 55¢.; No: 12.; 75¢. The batteries in these 


covered aluminum case, made extra light in weight... $ 






“ “ “ 


ights are muc 


in in life si sas j ; . . f yk lighted they will last 
any others, as they remain in life six months as against others three months, If continuously kept lig they las 
oom 6 to 10 hours (No. 1.6hours; No. 6, 7 hours; No.9, 8 hours; No. 12, about 10 hours). If batterres are not seit 
prepaid, deduct 25 per cent. from above prices. Address all orders to “ Field & Stream " 35 West 21st Street, New York. 
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FOR VACATION == 


HE REMINGTON No.6 TAKE DOWN RIFLE 
will bring down a squirrel from the tallest tree. 


Easily packed, safe and accurate—in fact an 
id al bov’s gun. ** Remington Guns stand the Racket.” 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


The Remington Arms Company 
ILION, NEW YORK 

Agency, 313 Broadway Depot, 86-88 First Street 

New York City, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO 














SESSSSSSSS SSD 


The Only 
Naphtha Launch 


An amateur’s pleasure yacht. 
A motor that runs. 
Simple, reliable, always ready. 


Steam Yachts. Marine Machinery. 


Send to cent stamp for catalogue. 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and | 
CHAS. L. SEABURY COMPANY | “nselidated 


10 Dock St., Morris Heights, New York City 
Foss 











BUFFALO HORNS zz: ROUGH 


Just as they were picked up on the North- 
western Plains over twenty years ago. 

Single horns (not mated), 50c. to $1.00 each. 
Pairs, mated, $1.50 to $2.50 per pair. The selec- 
tion will be governed by the price. If sent by 
mail add 30 per cent. to the price. Except for 
long distances express charges will be less than 
postage. Address 

WM. BR. BURKHARD CO., ft. Paul, Minn, 
Oldest Gun and Sporting Goods House in the Northwest. 


Canoes, Boats, Yacht Tenders 
Built of Cedar, canvas covered. Light, easily 
handled and in every way satisfactory. We 
offer a great variety of models. ur illus- 


trated catalogue is FRED. Send for it at 
once, OLD TOWN CANOE 00., 28 Middlc 8t,, OLD TOWN, MAINE 




















MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Unequalled in Strength. Beautiful in Finish. 


TIT EAA A Vite 





Send for Circular o cial Indian Model. 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 











PALMER 
LAUNCHES & MOTORS 





GASOLINE MOTORS fcr Working and Pleasure 
Boats,1% to 2, H. P, Launchesin Stock. Send 
for Catalogue describing our New Motor. 


PALMER BROS., = Cos Cob, Conn. 


=== — 














14 feet long, 36 inches 
wide. Air chamber each 
end. Can 
not leak. 
Can not 
sink. 

Practically 
indestructible. No 
caulking. Weighs 85 lbs. 


W. H. MULLINS, 





A SPORTSMAN’S BOAT. MULLINS’ «set There” STEEL DUCK BOAT 







Write for booklet 


222 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 


Price, with seat, oars, pad- 
dle and slat bottom, com- 


plete 
and 


crated. 


$20.00 
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We can teach you by mail 


ANT SPORTSMEN to see our new catalog. ye cz ach y ; 
WE W to mount all kinds of game absolutely true to life. 
SAVE YOUR BEAUTIFUL TROPHIES for your home, den and office. 

Make your gun pay its own way. 
ERMY at reasonable charges. 


COMPLETE COURSE IN TAXID- 


Devote your spare time to this particular art. 


Our catalog is free. Write for one today 


THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 


463-473 Bee BLDG., OMANA, NEB. 





ican Sell | your 


matter where it is 
& a or what it is worth. 
and learn my wonderfully 
tf successful plan. 
Estate visnine: 


Send description, state price 
209 Yorth &merican Building. PHILADELPHIP 
Established 1830 


EDWARD B. CONWAY 


TAXIDERMIST 
73 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK 
Branch Office and Laboratory: 2 Eighth Avenue, 
Bet. 126th and 127th Streets 

Pet Animals, Deer Heads, etc., stuffed and 
mounted to order. Small Dogs a specialty. All 
work moth proof. Skins tanned and made into 
Rugs. 








Take the woods home with you 
MAINE SPORTSMAN 


the authority on hunting and fishing in 

Maine, the Sportsmen’s Paradise, tells you of 
woods outings all the year through. It’s only 

a dollar; sample copy for a postal. 

Herbert w. Rowe,2 Journal Bidg., Bangor, Me. 








YOU LIKE TO PATRONIZE 
a clean, bright, resolute, aggres- 
sive, illustrated 
magazine, en- 
tirely devoted 
to field sports, 
woodcraft, 
natural history, 
game and for- 
est protection, 
wild animal 
photography 
and camp life—Do you not? 

Such a rea/ sportsman’s pub- 
lication is 


Ciioods and THaters 


If not yet acquainted, send 35 cents 
in coin or stamps for one year's 
trial subscription. 





EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY 
Harry V. RapForpD, 
212 E, rosth St., New York. 











$/395 NEW MAUSER RIFLES FROM GOVT. ARMORY 


nay ode +mues. soit acuon. renetration 

ete. om 5 abot. Automatic ejector. Neamoke. Little 

| Ube. 28 in. barrel. GUARANTEED NEW. Send 
for Ride 0.0.0 balance 00 and allowed. 
| 


~ 4 de, Eram neta 
_ BEST HIGH POWER Ba isis RIFLE IN THE WORLD. 









H-T-T Published monthly, 52 pages. 
Tells all about Hunting Trapping and 
Raw Furs. Sample copy roc. Huuter-Trader- 
» BOX J, GALLIPOLIS, OHI0 








Increase Your Income. 


Learn profitable poultry raising. Our success in teach - 
ing it has 


are practical poultrymen and experienced teachers. 





. NOW. Write to-day for illu 
describing our vortous courses of instruction. 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF TOTLTRY CULTURE, Kox 612, Waterville, 5.Y. 


booklet fully 


n phenomenal. Seven distinct courses 
by the personal correspondence method. The faculty 


All students who have studied with us have made 

money. This fascinating business, still in its “th ecmtg 

‘ers tremendous opportunities for all who begin 
strated 


— 

















IF YOU SHOOT 


@ Rifle, Pistol or Shotgun you'll 
make a Bull’ s-Eye by sen Ging hr three 
ac. vray for new Ideal 

No. 15, 147 pagcs, Pree. sh latest 
Shol aud 6 of 


Arms, Powders. 
Bullets. Mention Field 
ideal Mig, 0,25 U St.New Haven, Conn,U.S.A. 


THE 


KINSTLER WAR 


FOR SPORTSMEN, CAMPERS, ETC. 


Holds as much as a Trunk. Weight 31-2 
Pounds. A Valise on the Cars. A Pack- 
Bag in the Woods Send for Circular C. 


| J. KINSTLER, hac Oak St., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















—_—— 





If you want to keep in touch with 
these two live subjects which President 
Roosevelt considers ‘‘‘the most vital of 
the internal questions of the United 
States,’’ you should be a subscriber to 
FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 

The magazine of authority on all for- 
est matters. Contains articles by the 
leading writers on forestry and irriga- 
tion. Handsomely printed one illustrat- 
ed. Subscription price $1.00 a year. 
Sample copy free if you mention FIELD 
AND STREAM. Address 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 
Atlantic Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


| . 
|| FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 
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“KNICKERBOCKER” 


TRADE MARK BY E, W. BURT & CO 


WATERPROOF HUNTING BOOT 


Manufactured by 


E. W. BURT & CO. 


Incorporated 











Lynn, 
A Mass. 


A—Sole Leather Box Toe. B—Oil Cloth 
Seam Lining. C—Rawhide Waterproof 
Sole. D—Best Oak Sole. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
HUNTING BOOTS 


will be shipped to any address in the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, Mexi- 
co, Australia or Switzerland, upon 
receipt of price.. Send Money Order, 
Express Order, Postal Order or Reg- 
istered Letter made payable to 


10i nch 
Boot 


$7.00 


17 inch 
Boot 


$9.00 


Mail Order Dept. 


E. W. Burt & Co., Inc. 


Lynn, Mass. 


(MENTION FIELD AND STREAM ) 


BROAD TOE LOW FLAT HEEL 
The Knickerbocker Hunting Boot is 
made for Sportsmen, Hunters, 
Guides, Contractors, Prospectors, 
Miners and Engineers. They are 


built for HARD WEAR. 
Ghe KNICKERBOCKER Has a World-Wide Reputation 
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“Nothing so rare as resting on air” 


Pneumatic Mattresses 


for Camp, Yacht or Home. 
SPRUCE BOUGHS 

may make a fine bed. But the genuine 
Sportsman prefers a Pneumatic Mattress 
because he knows he can do three times 
the tramping the day following a night’s 
good sleep. 

Send $2.50 for one of our Sportsman’s Air 
Cushions. Can be used in many ways o0 


Yadison, dare ard your trips or at home. 


Maw York Oty | Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co. 


Febraary 19 toffarch5,1904; 3 South Street, New York City. 
. THE YANKEE GURK PULLER 


A Household Necessity. A handsomely 
finished AUTOMATIC DEVICE, which, 
without effort, draws the corks from ALL 
the multitude of ho meuene bottles. Italso 

















For further information floor 


plans, etc., address. 


discharges the drawn curk 
J BK, You merely raise and lo wer the handle, 
SINMENS A | NL0/7 0 the machine does the rest. It is attached 
” | permanently wherever desired ; as lce-Box, 
Side-Board, Door-Jamb or Wall. 


123 Broadway, New York City. 


So'd Everywhere 
or sent direct, by express prepaid, on re- 









































ceipt of price. After 30 days’ trial, money 
cheerfully refunded if not pleased. 
| Nickel plaited - . + $1.25 
| Silver plaited - . - 3.50 
| Booklet for the asking. 
The Gilchrist Company, 
110 Lafayette Street, 
Newark. NV. J. 
We furnish Remingtons, Smiths, Hammonds, and all Just What Everybody Needs 
Standard Machines at from $25 to $40, with full |} : ; i 
arantee. New Machines at reduced prices. An ARSOLUTE PROTECTION against loss by fire 
ill — ea og Bn a nll for Deeds, Stocks, Bonds, Contracts, Notes, 
ye a Cc 5 ane re 
agg Ae Saag cmb ret pes aolies e row toe | Mortgages, Insurance Policies and other val- 
prices. Send postal for illustrated price-list of all uable papers. 
standard machines. Address 
Ui 
Consolidated Typewriter Exchange || 
Telephone, 5389 Cortlandt. 243 Broadway, New York || 
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ANICURE Price $8.00. Freight prepaid cast of Denver. 








Approximate weight, 50 Ibs. First-class lock 
COSTS 25 CENTS LASTS 25 YEARS Mee 4 ed Rae Fal st ecygpie stata 
Solid German Silver. Trims, Files and Cleans the nails dup icate eys. nside dimensions, . long, 
with either hand. Don’t take imitations. Sold ever 6 in. wide, 4 in. deep. Space for holding 40 
where or by mail for 25e. Manicure Book, **A Man ‘ D 1s I ance Policies 
Hand Book of the Hands”—complete instruction on the eeds or insurance olicies. 
care of the hands and nails. Sent for five 2c. stamps. Write at once for Catalogue 60B 
Money back if you want it. 5 } 
KLIP-KLIP €O., 597 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester, N.Y. The Victor Safe & Lock Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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L EFEVER——_ 
twins GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


at Kansas City, April 14 to 17, 








Send for 1903. Largest Target Tourna- 
1903 ment ever held. —- } ) & 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 
LEFEVER ARMS CO. ~ =~ Se SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 








Our Sporting 
1904 Goods Store 


Promises to be a banner year 
Is one of the largest and most 


complete in the world. Ev- 


DuPONT | erything for every kind ot 
Sportsman. 


SMOKELESS THE BG STORE 
in your shells SIEG 


NEW YORK 


in trap shooting. Specify 








_te NEW LEPEVER 














16 and 20 gauges as light 
as 5% pounds. 12 gauge as 
light as 53%4 pounds. Eject- 
ors Automatic 
or Non- Auto- 
matic at will of 
operator. All 
wearing parts 
thoroughly com- 
pensated. We 
give more op- 
tions than any 
other Manufacturer. Strong and simple in construction, beautiful in 
proportions. 

Our Perfect Gun Cleaner by mail, 45 cents. 









D. M. LEFEVER, SONS &-CO0., Not connected with Lefever Arms Co. Syracuse, N. . 
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A Broken Mie. ay 
Hunting Knit.) | D ay t 
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If it’s a question of quality, the 
H. & R. Single Gun is the acknowl- 
edged leader, and it embodies many 
desirable features of construction not 
found in others. Simplest “take 
down” gun made. There may be 
guns sold at a lower price, but— 












A few davs ago the newspapers told the story of the 
discovery of the skeleton of a man—evidently a hunter 
who perished in a hand to hand fight with a bear because 
his hunting knife broke. 


Marble’s Safety Pocket Knife 







Illustrated Catalog tells about our complete 
line—free. 


Harrington @ Richardson Arms Co. 
Dept. B., Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H. QR. Revolvers 






cannot break. It ishand forged from th» best selected 
steel. Folds when not in use, yet locks perfectly rigid when 
open—not a toy, but a knife to stake a life on. Price $4.00 
from all dealers or direct from the manufacturers. 

Send forcatalogue ¢ 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., GLADSTONE, MICH. 












“rae? PARKER GUN 


Has ctved the tect of Has no Equal 3 Made on Honor 
over 35 years Is noted for its simplicity of construc- 
\ tion, beauty of proportion, excellence 
of workmanship, faultless 
balance and HARD SHOOTING 
QUALITIES. 


Experience and ability have placed the Parker 
Gun in an enviable and well deserved position as 
THE BEST GUN in the world. Made by the oldest shotgun manu- 
facturers in America. Over 109,000 of these guns in use. 


Send for Catalogue 


No 32 Warren Sees, ~PPARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 
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Tourist (in Dakota)—*' How's the shooting a good 
Natws—" Good? Why, it's .o well-nigh puffic, thet we ve had ter t i three additions to our cemetery a year a half."* 


(From Judge ) 











EVERY TIME yOV FIRE AN 


AUSTIN CARTRIDGE 


——"IT’S A SHOT AT MONOPOLY.” 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 
LINE OF SHOT GUN AMMUNITION #& s& & 


“NOT MADE BY A _ TRUST.” 


Every American who possesses the blood and instinct of the 
sportsman, endorses and uses the AUSTIN GOODS. They 
are not only made by independent people, but they are GOOD. 





The AUSTIN CARTRIDGES are loaded with our faultless Black and Smokeless 
powder. Send for particulars to 


AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CO. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Security Building, St. Louis, Mo. 35 W. Second St., Cincinnati,O. 72 W. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 
130 Hanover St., Baltimore, Md. 321 South Fifth St., Springfield, Ill. 
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Discriminating sportsmen are enthusiastic 
over the many novel features of the Savage 
22 Caliber Repeater. It is hammerless, shoots 
the short, long and long rifle cartridges all in 
the same arm, and its accuracy alone has 
placed it ina class by itself. «© 2 o& 


Write to-day for Catalogue No. 24—free 
Our 1904 Calendar sent on receipt of ten cents in stamps 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, vtica, n.y., U.S.A, 


Pacific Coast Agents: BAKER & HAMILTON, San Francisco and Sacramento, Cal. 

















In tHE. 6 SMITH GUN 
Strength A Ay Absolute 
i Preliability 





Simplicity 





THE PIONEER OF AUTOMATIC EJECTORS 


The Winner of the THREE FIRST PRIZES in the World’s Greatest Shooting Event—the Grand 
American Handicap, Kansas City, 1902. 


The ONE GUN Positively Guaranteed to shoot any Nitro-Powder without getting loose. 


WE_MAKE GUNS RANGING IN PRICE from $37.00 to $740.00. We use Damascus, Crown 
Steel. Nitro Steel, Krupp Steel and Whitworth Fluid Steel Barrels. Send for catalog to ; 


HUNTER ARMS CO. : : : FULTON, N.Y. 
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= ETERS 


AMMUNITION 


It has shown the possibilities of 
shooting, established world’s records, 


















made champions, and won the con- 
fidence of expert marksmen the 


Rifle, 
Revolver, 
Pistol, 

and Gun 


world over. 


PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Eastern Dep't. 98 Chambers St. 
New York. T.H. Keller, Mgr. 


Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., Charles. G. 
Grubb, Pittsburg, Pa., 
F.B.Chamberlain Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., Pacific 
Hardware and Steel 
? Co., San Francisco, 
Califoi nia, 


eF Books for 


Sportsmen 
Free 


oo 
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SPORTSMAN’S 
NEWHOUSE 
FAVORITE |steeL TRAPS 


made by the Oneida 











community for fifty 





years : : : 








(S. NEWHOUSE, Trapper and Inventor) 


Eleven Sizes For Taking 
Every Fur Bearing Animal. 
Every Trap Guaranteed. 














No. 20 Size, 32 in. high, 37 in. wide, 16 1-2 in. deep. 
Golden oak, weathered oak or imitation 
mahogany, polished, $33.00. 


FOR CONVENIENCE utility and beauty of 
design, a in the sporting goods line appeals 
more favorably to a sportsman thana cabinet like 

8 the abobe. Here is a right place everything 

from the rifle to the fish hook. e are selling 
our output direct to the consurmer—not through 





dealers—therefore we sabe you the middleman’s In addition to regular sizes, Traps are made for 
profit, or one-third. We make cabinets from|| ‘V*tY ecosnized want of The Trapper. 
$17.50 to $48.00. Send twenty-five cents for ‘‘ The Trapper’s Guide,” 
Jast send stamp for complete catalog and prices. telling about the habits of wild animals and how to 
? f _ - ” trap them. Jilustrated Catalogue sent free, Mention 
MENTION FIELD AND STREAM Field and Stream. 
West End Furniture Co. ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD. 
. SOLE MANUFACTURERS Oneida, N. Y. 





WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
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“100 GOOD FOR 
SOME PEOPLE” 


THIS IS IT! 


What every 
Fly Fisherman 
has been 
waiting for ! 


or A SERVICE 
_.. SS ~ ©=FLY-BooK 


oak-box and Fly-book combined. Absolutely 
moth-proof. Positively protects the gut from 
checking when dry. Keeps the flies in perfect con- 
dition. Capacity, 10 dozen No. 8 flies. Two 
spacious pockets. Trays made of aluminum, stiff 
and light, covered with leather, making a hand- 
some book. Size, 31, x 1% x 8. This book must 
be seen to be appreciated. Price, $5.00 with pig- 
skin cover. 


WE MAKE FLIES TOO 
THE ANGLERS COMPANY, Inc, 


Manufacturing Retailers of Fine Fishing Tackle 


HARTFORD, CONN. 














Small Profits—Quick Sales 


TROUT 
FLIES 


FOR TRIAL 
SEND US 


15 for an assorted Sample Doz. Regular 
C Price, 24 cents. Quality A Flies. 

30 for an assorted Sample Doz. Regular 
C Price, 60 cents. Quality B Flies. 
60¢ for an assorted Sample Dozen. Regular 

Price, 84 cents. Quality C Flies. 
60c for an assorted Sample Dozen. Regular 
Price, 84 cents. Bass Flies. 


Split Bamboo Rods 
WITH CORK GRIP 
3-piece, with Extra Tip, all in Wood Form. 
Fly Rods, Bait Rods 
10 feet, 6 ounces 55c 9 feet, 8 ounces 
THE H. H. KIFFE Co. 
GENERAL SPORTING GOODS DEALERS 
523 Broadway, - - - - NEW YORK 
Tackle Catalogue Free on Application 
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THE FAMOUS 
‘‘TALBOT REELS” 


Are Guaranteed to be the Best Made. 
As evidence of good faith, we allow 
personal examination before payment. 
If not as represented, we pay charges 
both Ways. 

The *‘ TALBOT’’ always wins at 
tournaments. A tool more perfect has 
never been produced. Send _for Booklet “D." 


WWM. H. TALBOT CO., NEVADA, MO., U.S. A. 
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Surf Fishing for Bass in Florida 
with a No. 17 
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} “BRISTOL” 
> STEEL FISHING ROD. 
* 
. 
> 
a 
> 
» 
> 
> 
> 
> 
a 
> 
> 
7 
a 
> 
> 
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Results: a 26 Ib. bass and several 
smaller ones. Buy a “BRISTOL” Rod 
for your Florida or California fishing; 
the Nos. 21 and 22 Rods described in our 
catalog are made especially for heavy 
work—a postal will bring you the cata- 
log. Our Rods are sold by all dealers. 


Ask for Catalog & 
The HORTON MEG. CO., 
Bristol, Conn., U. S. A. 
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THE LIBERTY FREE REEL 


JUST OUT 
Best Model and Most Improved Fishing Reel Yet Produced 


i The drag is run by the handle 
Special Features Tension of click adjusted at will, or 
Free Running if preferred. Easily and quickly taken 


apart. German Silver and Hard Rubber. Three Sizes. 


Surely see this high grade reel. Address 


THE LIBERTY BELL (OMPANY, BRISTOL, (GON. 














"'S A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY x4 


S 


cn 01 01e) 000 Sold in Twelve Years.O 
EVERY REEL WARRANTED. 


Over 800 — and Sizes. f 
BOOKLETS M LED FREE 


CATALOG 


STANDARD METAL GOODS 


erry (oe) ee ler=; Re 


N MANUFACT 
Bird and Animal Cages, 
Cage Specialties,Fishing Reels, 
Artificial Baits, Spoons, Etc. 
CHAIN - Brass, Bronze, Steel and Iron, 
WIRE PICTURE CORD 


{98-Page Tackle Catalogue on Receipt of 25 Cents 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO , New Haven C 














Since we have acquired the Trout Plant of J. W. Hoxsie & Co. 
we are prepared to fill all orders for Brook Trout, Eggs and Frys, 
also the larger Trout for stocking purposes. Our 26 years’ experi- 
ence in Trout Culture enables us to produce first quality of eggs, 
which we properly pack with full count, We make special prices to 
Fish Commissioners on Eggs and Frys. To insure prompt delivery 
orders should be given early as we begin shipping in December. 


Address:- AMERICAN FISH CULTURE CO. CAROLINA, WASHINGTON CO., R. I, 














That New Automatic Independent 
Spooling Device for Fishing Reels 


that is creating such a sensation on account of superiority and cheapness, is 
made by A. W. Bishop & Son, of Racine, Wis. Catalogue free. 














se A WHERE TO GO A» 





SPORT 


ON THE EAST COAST OF 
VIRGINIA. 


9 tail season now open. Ducks, brant and geese. 
Make your engagements at once. — Specially suited to 
sportsmen and families. Rare combination. Good sport 
and good accommodations. 75 large rooms, nice bedding; 





good table service. Nice place to spend the winter. The | 
most convenient place for shooting and fishing along the | 


coast; 8 hours’ ride from New York City. Stop at Keller 
Station, Va., N. Y., P. & N. R. R. ( Old Point Comfort 
and Norfolk Route). Send for booklet. Mention Field 


and Stream. 
A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Va. 


Eastern North Carolina 
FENNER S. JARVIS 


GVIDE 


Haslin, Beaufort Co., N. C., in the heart 


of a region that abounds in bears, deer, foxes, 





rabbits, squirrels, ducks, geese, swans, tur- 


keys, quail, etc. 





BIG GAME IN MEXICO 


BEAR, DEER, WILD HOG, MOUNTAIN LION, JAGUAR 

ANTELOPE, WOLVES, MOUNTAIN SHEEP, TURKEY 

A Hunting Lodge in the heart of Sierra 
Madre in Sonora. Our outfit complete. We 
furnish everything and make your trip a suc- 
cess and one to be remembered. Two and 
one-half days from El Paso, Texas. Camp run 
by Americans. Rates: $2.50 per day. 

For photos and particulars address— 


CHIHUAHUITA LODGE 
Colonia Pachco, CHIHUAHUITA, MEXICO 





Cobb’s Island Club House. 


Is epen all the year fer spertsmen. 
In winter over 
Brant, Duck and Goose Shooting *) "Occ. 
Shore Bird Shooting and Good Fishing in Summer, 


P. 0. North- 
appress E, B, COBB,  Svstet 7, 0 Nout 








At BAGLEY FARM, 
BACLEY’S MILLS, VA. 

La Crosse Station, S. A. L.—Guaranteed to furnish 
sportsmen more QUAIL, TURKEY AND DEER 
shooting thas any other Southern resort. _ First-class family 
accommodations. Guides, dogs and livery furnished. Cata- 
logue sent. 





| DEER, DUCK, WILD TURKEY & HARE 


IN ABUNDANCE 

Clarksville, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. The 
best place to find royal sport shooting Quail. 
More plentiful! than ever before. Large areas for 
hotel guests. Best dogs, handled by ‘Capt. 
Dinks Barner’ and other good guides. New 
hotel, with modern comforts—Bath, Toilet, Elec- 
tric Bells, etc. Magee’s Chlorinated Lithia Wa- 
ter free to all guests. Superb service for sports- 
men and their families. Quick mail, Telegraph 
and Telephone service, and eleven daily trains. 
For particulars address R. H. Easley, Prop., 
Clarksville, Va. 








GO TO HOMOSASSA, FLORIDA! 


Sportsman’s Paradise. Deer, Turkey, 
Duck, Quail and Fish in abundance ! 


THE RENDEZVOUS 


New Hotel, situated on Homo- 
sassa River, five miles from Gulf 
of Mexico. Cuisine and service 
perfect. Launch, livery and 
boats in connection. Address: 


W.L. LOWRY, Propr. : Homosassa, Fla. 














DUCKS, 
QUAIL, 
TURKEY 
ETC. 





Ducks are in by the thousand. The shooting 
on the Rice Fields at Georgetown, S. C., is in 
full blast. 

QUAIL shooting the finest in the South. 
TURKEY, DEER, WOODCOCK and SNIPE 
in great abundance. Thousands of acres of game 
preserves controlled by the Tourist Hotel. Rooms 
with bath; single and in suite; steam heat. A 
limited number of hunters will be accommodated. 


Climate superb. Write for particulars. 


Tourist Hotel, H. 1. LIVINGSTON 


GEORGETOWN, S. C. 
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FLORIDA AND EASTERN CAROLINA 
the great hunting resorts along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
Superb Train Service 


W. J. Craig, Gen’l. Pass. Agert. Wilmington, N. C. 











**She sits forever in the sun” 


Lakewood 


““cAmong the Pines of New Fersey’’ 
A Fashionable Fall Resort 


90 Minutes 
ftom 
New York 


Reached by the 


New JERSEY CENTRAL 


Its palatial hotels are famed for their perfect 
cuisine and its sports inc'ude all popular 
pastimes 2% SF FF SF vt 


A Descriptive Book will be sent upon application to 
C. M. BURT, General Passenger Agent, New York 







DENVER 
COLORADO 


Joaquin Miller thus wrote of Den- 
ver, and all who have seen it pro- 
nounce this one of the most beautiful | 
of modern cities. It is best reached 
by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. Only one 
change of cars from New York or 
Boston to Denver. 

Details of rates and trains gladly 
furnished by any New York Central 
ticket agent. 

























A copy of ‘America’s Winter Resorts’’ will 
be sent free, on receipt of a two cent stamp by 
George H. Daniels, eral Passenger Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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California 


ed, refined and well dressed 


—are the class you meet on 


The California 
Limited 
Hence the journey is sure to 


be pleasant socially....A point 
worth considering ... ... ... 


The California Limited runs 
daily, between Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Diego and San Francisco, on a prac- 
tically dustless (oil-sprinkled) track. Visit 
Grand Canyon of Arizona en route. 

Our'illustrated booklets, mailed free, will 
help you rightly plan a California tour. 
y+ Nan General Passenger Office, Atch- 
ison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 





+ a | 


all 


Santa Fe All the Way 




















GAME _ sronrsnans 
: PARADISE 
N ALASKA geese. moose. bear. 


. tarmigan. 
Lt BRITISH COLUMBIA. mssss 


‘ sheep. deer. geese, salmon. halib 


ducks. salmon.mountain trout. 


4 CALIFORNIA deer, mountain 


|| lion, quail. brook trout, yellow tail. 
barracuda tuna and all salt water fish 


MEXICO quail, wild boar.sea 
fishing. 
ALL ON ROUTES OF> 


























SPORTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Send 10cents in postage for “All the Year Round Tours. 











C.D.DUNANN General Passengeragt lOMarker Sf. San Francisco. | 





























ONLY DIRECT ALL WATER ROUTE 
BETWEEN 


NEW - - BOSTON. 
CHARLESTON. S.C. 




















JACKSONVILLE 


THE CLYDE ‘LINE FLEET 


is composed of handsome, staunch, and fast-goinr ocean steamships of modern type, luxuriously 
furnished and richly appointed. Tabie and cuisine unsurpassed. 


ST. JOHN’S RIVER SERVICE between Jacksonville, 
Sanford, Deland, Fla., and all intermediate stations. 


The ** Clyde Line” i Chesarortee route between NEw YORK, Boston, PHILADELPHIA and EASTERN 
Points, and CHARLESTON, 8. C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLa., making direct connection for all points 
South and Southwest. Full infor naation, reservations for staterooms, tick. ts, etc., may be had of 


THEO. C. ECER, C. M. 
WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents 
19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 
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O_tp BARTON 


z 
ae | Dig Four 


The 
World’s Fair Route 


Prom the 


Leading Cities of 


Ohio, Indiana 
and [llinois 


10 YEARS OLD 


1F YOU HAVE ANY,DOUBT fa , INSUUR ORIGINAL & 


| ASK ANY KENTUCKIAN Pie... BEAUTIFUL BOTTLES | 
FROM OISTILLERS Cape WITH WIRE NETTING Write for Folders. 
* STRAIGHT rome TO PROTECT 
TO PURCHASER AGAINST IMITATION Warren J. Lynch, : w.P. " 
| Gén'l Pass. Agt. Asst Gen'l P. A. 


IT GOES STRAIGHT FROM DISTILLER | CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
TO PURCHASER. NEVER SOLD FOR LESS 














THAN $ 15°° PER CASE. QUALITY NEVER 
EXCELLED AND RARELY EQUALED AT ANY 
PRICE.TO INTRODUCE QUICKLY WHERE 
UNKNOWN, WE MAKE THIS GREAT 





SPECIAL OFFER: 


4 FULL QUARTS -- $3.50, express 
6 FULL QUARTS - - $5.00, CHARGES 
12 FULL QUARTS - - $10,00,"4'9 8Y US. 





» 


A} 





The old-fashioned kind, from the heart of the 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky,made like it 
was 100 years ago, when quality was the 
thing, resulting in a fully matured, rich 
flavored distillation,in its original purity, 
and forming an ideal stimulant at all times. 


OUR BROAD GUARANTEE: 


WHEN RECEIVED, OPEN AND TEST, 
IF NOT PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY, 
RETURN TO US,AND WE WILL CHEER: 
FULLY REFUND MONEY. 


Reference: Fayette National Bank, Lexington, Ky. ; 
Address, and make a! dratts efc.payableto . AS on all Through Trains 


& - i = g Write for rates and information 
R.S.STRADER&SON, I). ae 
. - iS : W.-C. Rinearson, G.P.A. 


DISTILLERS, LEXINGTON, KY. [im a ZS SiR” Cincinnati 


pas on cuca o%>. Hl ©) NEW ORLEANS 


" Chicago and 
Florida Special 


On and after January 11, 1904 
Solid Pullman Train from Cincinnati 
Through Pullman Service from 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Louis- 
ville to Jacksonville and Saint 

Augustine. 

Also Pullman Service between 
Cincinnati, Asheville, Savannah, 
Charleston, Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, New Orleans and Texas 


m2z=-PF AVDOTC: 








Mz=—F +AvOrMH 
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Olivine Vineyard ,"°""., 


Vineyards and Cellars at Livermore, California 


WINES for PURITY and FLAVOR unsurpassed, fully equalling their foreign 
prototypes. 

RED DRY WINES »* Claret, Malbec, Cabernet, Burgundy. 

WHITE DRY WINES »* Riesling, Sauterne, Haut Sauterne, Chateau Yquem. 

SWEET WINES »* Port, Sherry, Muscatel, Angelica, Malaga, Madeira, Tokay. 


CHAMPAGNE "oriesm sven 


The best sparkling wine made in America. Acknowledged by experts to be equal 
in delicacy of flavor and natural sparkle to any imported. 


GRAPE BRANDIES from the Folle Blanche and Columbar Grape. 

To connoisseurs who judge by taste and not by label the Olfvinz Products commend 
themselves. YJRY THEM. You Will always buy them. 

For price lists and particulars address 


JULIUS PAUL SMITH 
OLIVINA WINES 


Vaults: 65-67 Duane Street, New York 














that an article is pure 
If the U. % Government Tells You and follows its A ng 
tion with a guarantee you would believe the Government wouldn't you? 


The U. S. Government Supervises the Bottling,—*"*:2": 


tees 
the purity, and places on every Bottle of “‘ Hiller’s Old Standard ” 
Kentucky Whiskey a Government Stamp, telling the Age, Strength and 
Date of Bottling. 


, into buying whiskey that is advertised as ** Direct 
Don t Be Fooled from Distillery’? because the only proof of 
Distillery Bottling is the U. S, Government Stamp over the 
Cork of the Bottle. 


Take advantage of our Holiday FREE Offer... 


“Hiller’s Old Standard” 


Bottled in Bond at our Distillery—No, 360—sth District, Kentucky. 


4 Full Quarts, Prepaid, - $4.40 





| a “ o - 12.00 
Orders from Distances exceedin , Spe miles HILLER 
pity mj both ay must call for 12 / LIQUOR Co. x 


Orders from Ariz., Cal,, Idaho, Mont,, 
New Mex., Gre., Wash., Utah, must call 









for 24 quarts, to be prepaid. Please send me, post- 


a / paid,a Calendar for 1904, 
FREE! With every Order— / 
A bottle of fine / | have been using 
/ 


Old Apricot Brandy This 
Fill a Coupon, aed we will send you a pretty Calendar for 1904. fo eeneeee .-.-. Whiskey 


NAME 


HILLER LIQUOR COMPANY, TOWN 


1309 Farnam St., 713 W. Main St., STATE. 
OMAHA, Neb. LOVISVILLE, Ky. 
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Made with the ‘‘AL-VISTA” Panorama Camera 





THE “AL-VISTA” [IS THE IDEAL 
CAMERA FOR THE TRAVELER 








CONSULATE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
sahia, Brazil, February 4, 1903. 
Multiscope Film Co., Burlington, Wis., U. S. A. 

Gentlemen:—I would thark you to send me a copy of your latest catalog of the ‘‘Al-Vis- 
ta’’ panoramic camera, and also send one to Lt. Althouse, U. S. F. 8. ‘““Newark,’’ Montevideo, 
Uruguay, care Postmaster, New York City. 

I have some elegant views which were taken with your camera, and I would not be with- 
out it for treble its price. I have shown it and its work to numerous friends who have 
a one, and Lt. Althouse likes it so much that he desires to have a catalog in order to 
choose, 

Yours respectfully, H. W. FURNISS, United States Consul. 
Los Angeles, Cal., August 28, 1903. 
Multiscope Film Co., Burlington, Wis. 

Gentlemen:—I enclose herewith $4.25 to balance account on 5-B ‘‘Al-Vista.’’ This camera 
was bought of you while I was a_ resident of Whittier, Cal., and I have now removed to 
this city. The camera has always given first-class satisfaction. I have always been very 
well pleased with it. 

When I get settled here shall send you some of my prints. I expect soon to take a trip to 
the Yosemite Valley and the ‘‘Al-Vista’’ will go with me. Some months ago I went to Mexico 
and had the camera with me, and the pictures I got there were in great demand among my 
friends. 

I wish you would quote me prices on one of your combination cameras, that is one using 
both plates and film. Thanking you in advance for your es I remain, 

Yours very truly, WALTER L. SALING, 
The Ammiden, 20th and Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


TRINITY CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, CEDAR AVE., OPPOSITE BERTRAM ST. 
Rey. ROBERT A. GEORGE, Pastor. 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 16, 1903. 
Multiscope Film Co., 

Dear Sirs:—I have vsed one of your ‘Al-Vista’’ cameras this summer in the Georgian Bay 
country with such good results that I wish to congratulate you on bringing out such an ex- 
cellent instrument. 

We have a camera club in our church, and IT have a great many friends who are interested 
and think that you will receive quite a number of orders from here. Wishing you success, I 
beg to remain, Yours sincerely, Rev. ROBT. A. GEORGE, 1280 Cedar Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Out Co-Operative Plan 


We are sending out now a large number of cameras on this Co-operative Plan. A small 
first payment being made, we ship you the camera, and you can use it while you pay 
the remainder in monthly installments. This plan appe: als to a gre at many eople and 
certainly shows our contidence in the quality of our goods. 


== Multiscope & Film Company 


i231 JEFFERSON STREET, BURLINGTON, wis. 
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“‘ For Thirty-five Years a Standard Piano” 





Ghe WING PIAN 


From the Factory {WS Wing 
at Wholesale Price Piano an 
sell it our- 

selves, It goes direct from our factory 
to your home, We do not employ any 
agents or salesmen, and do not sell 
through dealers or retail stores, When 
you buy the Wing Piano you pay the 
actual cost of making it and our one 

small a —_. 

This profit is sma 
Save from cause ns sell thousands 
$100 to $200 of pianos yearly, Most 

retail stores sell no more 
than from twelve to twenty pianos 
yearly, and must charge from $100 to 
$200 profit on each. Think for yourself 
—they cannot help it. 





SENT ON TRIAL ¢ 
WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 
We will send any Wing 
Piano to any part of the 
United States on trial, We 
pay freight in advance and 
do not ask for any advance 
payment or deposit, If the 
piano is not satisfactory 
after twenty days’ trial in 
your home, we take it back 
entirely at our expense, You 
pey us nothing unless you 
eep the piano, There is 
absolutely no risk or ex- 
nse to you, 
Old instruments taken in 
exchange, 


EASY MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 











In 35 Years Over 36,000 Pianos a refer to 


ver 36,000 
satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States, 


‘ of our pianos include Gov, 
Prominent Purchasers Sayers of Texas, Governor 
Longino of Mississippi, Governor Bliss of Michigan, 
United States Senator Cameron, General W. R. Miles, 
Supreme Court Justice James; Professor Dana, of Dana’s 
Musical Institute ; Professor Nunnally, of Southern Female 
College, and Professor Peterson, of Humboldt College, are 
smong those who have used the Wing Piano, in addition 
lo prominent musicians, music teachers and orchestra 
leaders throughout the United States. 


if you intend to b i 
You Weed This Book i yrz,nend ou gian. 
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45 Styles to Select from ! 


Wing Pianos are guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, workman- 
ship or material, 


Instrumental Attachment imitates potty the tones of the mandolin, guitar 


harp, zither and banjo, 


that gives you all the information possessed by experts, It 
makes the selection of a piano easy, If read carefully, it 
will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship and 
finish ; will tell you how to know good from bad, It de- 
scribes the materials used ; gives pictures of all the different 
arts, and tells how they should be made and put together, 
t is the only book of its kind ever published, It contains 
one hundred and sixteen large pages, and is 1 amed 
*“* The Book of Complete Information Apsout 
Pianos.”’ We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a 
piano, Write for it, 


*. > 
Wing Organs are sold under the same guarantee as 


Wing Pianos, Sent on trial to any part 
of the United States, freight paid in advance by us, without 
any advance payment or deposit being made, Sold on 
easy monthly payments, Separate organ catalogue sent on 
request, 





_—- — 


WING (SON 


550-362 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 


W—THIRTY-FIFTH VE ABR——194 
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SKI AND TOBOGGAN MANUFACTURERS 


Amateur, Expert 
and Government 
Special Ski 
We Sell them all over the country. OUR PRICES ARE LOW, OUR STYLES ARE RIGHT. 

Contract just given to us for 100 pairs of our Government Special ski by the U. S, Government, to be used by their 

Guides and Soldiers stationed in the Yellowstone National Park. 
BURKHARD’S ‘‘EXPERT’’ AND ‘‘CLUB’’ TOBOGGAN 

WE HAVE MADE and sold thesetwo styles of toboggans the _ seventeen years, ever since St. Paul’s first Ice Palace 

and Carnival. They are known all over the Northwest, and locaily, as the strongest and speediest toboggans on the market. 


Wild Ri Se Valuable as an attraction for wild fowls. Sown in large quantities along the edges of ponds, lakes and streams. It can be 
ce @ successfully sown either in the winter or spring, but often the best results are obtained when sown during the fall or winter 
























months. It grows very rapidly in one to eight feet of water, ripening late in August or early in September. Sow it broadcast from a bost in two or 
three feet of water having a mud bottom. In large ponds or lakes it purifies the water. For planting in fish ponds it is pana desirable. It also oe 
well along the shores of marshes, and makes a ethan. In any quantity, 1 to 1000 pounds, pound, new 1903cropnowin . ... - 
Our Fall and Winter Sport Catalogue Now Ready: Don’t Fail ad Send for it. Contains ev erything pertaining to 
In and Out-door Spo 
The Oldest Exclusive Gun and Sporting Goods House. in the Northwest, Established 1855 
THE WM. R. BURKHARD CO., St. Paul, Minnesota. 





GOERZ DOUBLE 


ANASTIGMATS 


y Series III. Working at F : 6.8, 


THE IDEAL UNIVERSAL RAPID LENS 


For Portraits, Groups, Instantaneous Photo- 
graphy, Landscapes, Architecture and 
Enlargements. 

The back lens, the focus of which is about 
double that of the entire objective, may 
be used as a landscape-lens. 


Series IB, Type B. Working at F:4.5. F:5.5. 


Extra Rapid, Apochromatic 








This type of lens is a Special Objective for 
Fastest Instantaneous Exposures (Focal Plane 
Shutters); Portraits in Rooms and Studios, 
Projection, Three-color Process, Telephoto- 
graphy; also Landscape and Architectural 
Views, and for all purposes not requiring a 
very wide angle of view. 

A complete catalogue of all Goerz manu- 
factures will be sent free on application. 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 





Petite Century 


& bg and Perfect Combination Cam- 

using with equal facility Glass 
Plates and Cartridge Roll Film. Sma)l enough for 
the pocket. Fitted with Rectilinear Lens, Auto- 
matic Shutter, Adjustable Front, Rack and Pinion, 
Focusing Screen, and other “Century” features. 
Weight, 17 oz. Size, 14H24%xb% ins. Price $12.50. 











Ask your dealer for Petite Booklet or write us, its free Room 66, 52 Union Square East, of x New York 
CENTURY CAMERA CO., - Rochester, N. Y. nrg 45-46 Rheinstrasse; London, 4-5 Holborn Circus 
STEELE ORNS: cmon: E. C.; Paris, 22 Rue de l’Entrepot 
The BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER 
Model No. 7, The price is low, but the quality is high. 
oe ae am one Our GuARANTEE—The Blickensderfer will 


a do all classes of heavy or light work in a better 


am: and neater manner; has more and better fea- 


——— Gos tures than any machine on the market. For 
? manifolding and mimeographing it has no 

equal. 
All machines fully guaranteed. One week’s 
trial granted. For catalogue, terms, etc., address 


BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., 148 La Salle St., 
CHICAGO 
Two Models: No. 5, $35.00. No. 7, $50.00. Executive Office and Factory, STAMFORD, CONN. 
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HERE IS 


JF you have never tasted this “irresist- 
ibly delicious” eating chocolate, send 
for a sample, and interesting illustrated 
booklet, “An Ascension of Mont Blanc.” 
They are both free. 
This surpassing delicacy, made of pure 
chocolate and finest fresh Swiss milk contain- 
ing all its cream, gives eating chocolate 
a new meaning. : nett 
A pure, wholesome confection and a nourishing 
food : does not create thirst. The only choco- 
late that can be eaten freely by children, in- 
valids, and persons of weak digestion. — 
Insist upon P E T E R’ S—the original 
—others are imitations. Don’t fail to 
send for free sample. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO. 
AGENTS 


78 Hudsoa St., N. Y. 














THE 
OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER 


Fad Standard Visible Writer. 
practical writing machine f. pose 
waieh =e can be employed. Ite many advante: 
cond son, in @ little book we would like to 
IVER TYPEWRITER CO 
120Lake Street, - Chicago, lil, U8. A. 
Foreign Office: 75 Queen Victoria St., London, England 








LIEBIG COMPANYS 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 
MAKES DELICIOUS SOUPS 


As well as sauces and delicate invalid dishes. 
It is the ever ready aid to up-to-date home 
cooking. Just the thing for the chafing dish. 
MISS MARIA PARLOA gives Recipes for a large 
variety of soups, sauces, made dishes, etc., in LIEBIG 
COMPANY'S Compact COOK BOOK. Sent free to any 
housekeeper who will send her address on a postal to 
Corneille David & Co., 105 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 





The only real Typewriter at a low price 


UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD 
VISIBLE WRITING 
INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE 
STRONG MANIFOLDER 
BEAUTIFUL WORK 


No one can imagine how much easier and 
faster it is to write with a machine than 
with a pen, until one has tried the com- 
parison. It is like riding and walking. The 
POSTAL by our installment plan offers to 
everybody the opportunity to try. Will be 
sent C.O.D. for one week's trial on receipt 
of $4 to cover express. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET AND INSTALLMENT PLAN 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 
THE POSTAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Dept. 15 
Main Office: 45 Cliff St., New York 
Branch: 115 Dearborn 8t., Chicage 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 
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Nervousness 27°" 


Cured by WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL. 


dient whatever. This Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, an as proven to be the best, safest, and most efiect- 
tive treatment Known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally caused, as it reaches the root of the ailinent. Our remedies 
are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce: therefore we cannot offer free 
samples. Price, 


Nerve Force from any Cause 


It contains no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, or any Injurious Ingre 






ONE DOLLAR Per Box, by Sealed Mail, 


NO HUMBUG OR TREATMENT OR C. O. D, SCHEME 


PERSONAL OPINIONS: Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney complaints in 

* my own person and received much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and will ask you to send me as much 
as you can by express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular channels. 
I am prescribing your Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely, 


of for many years. 


I know of no poser y | 
Organic Chemistry and Phy: 


De. F. J. 
in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility—ADOLPH BEHRE, M. D., P 
siology, New York. Send for free treatise, securely sealed. 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, B-6i4 Beekman Bidg., New York 
For Weak Lungs Use Winchester’s Hypophosphites. 


WEST. 


Established 1858. 





















I am confident it is just what I have been in search 


rofessor of 






























DUTCH DEN 
Size Quickest 
} Standard Fa 
3 ft, x 6 ft, INDIANAPOLIS: . 
Inside COMBINATION TABLE a 
-y Billiard—Pool—Library—Dining Best 
Strongly Vermont 
Best value ever offered. Elegant selected oak 
Constructed —Antw: rp finish. Library or Dining Table with top on—Billiard and Slate Bed 
Ut poll eis as clots an tr Sepaien, Gar Seen ae cia 
and Cae eotion ‘Billiard oe Pool Tables, $25.00 to $132.00. Freight pe- French 
Beautifully paid. Ask for our illustrated catalogue. It's F E. Billiard 
Finished COMBINATION BIL! IARD MFG. CO. Clon 
52-62 Ingalls, Indianapolis, Ind. 





How lo G 


WOULBN’T YOU LIKE TO ADD FROM TWO TO FIVE [ACHES 
TO YOUR HEIGHT ? 

To be a “ good height to dance with, * to be “ tall enough to see 

in acrowd"’? To improve the symmetry of your figure and to 

add to your general appearance ? 

It is entirely possible for you to increase your height and accom- 
plish these other advantages in your own home without taking any 
internal treatment, without drugs, without operation, without pain, 
or injury to yourself, without putting yourself to any inconvenience. 

FREE TO ANY SHORT PERSON 

in order that anyone can learn how to get increased height, we 
have prepared an interesting book for free distribution, expl«ining 
why some people are short and others tall, and telling how short 
people can add from two to five inches to their height, and get all 
the advantages that good height carries with it. All you havetodo 
is to write for this book, stating your height, your weight. your 
sex and we will send you full particulars about the secrets of get- 
ting increased height and good figure, Address at once 


THE CARTILAGE 60., Dept.F.S., Rochester, ¥.Y. 





SPORTSMEN and all those Boing active out-door 
lives will be immeasurably benefited by using 


The Simplest Discovery of the Twentieth Century! 


THE SPINAL BRUSH 


which affords instantaneous relief to all who suffer from 
Backache,Faceache, Headache and similar troubles. 
This brush when pro 
erly applied is invaluable 
to those who suffer from 
Nervousness, Insom- 
nia, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Lum- 
bago, Lassitude, 
Exhaustion, Brain 
Fag, Paralysis 
of Energy ,and 
all kindred diseases 
which are attributa- 
ble directly or indi- 
rectly to such afflic- 
tions as are traceable 
to the spinal column. 

























We 
are not 
adver- 

tising a 
“CURE- 

ALL" nor 

do we claim 

medicinal or 
electrical prop- 
erties peculiar to 
this brush, but we 
do guarantee relief, 
and relief instantane- 
ous to all those who 
suffer from any of the 
many troubles which can 
be cured by circulation, 
friction or stimulation. 
Recommende y the medi- 
cal profession, Brash, with full 
directions sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of One Dollar. 
THE SPINAL BRUSH CO., 
1133 Broadway (Room 149, St. James Building. ) §.Y. City 
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Mothers! 
Mothers!! 


Mothers!!! 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHGEA. Sold by 
Pruggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” 
and take noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle. 
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The very first essential to health is 
pure, fresh air—and plenty of it—not 
only in the lungs, but all over the body. 

Winter and summer give the body air 
and you will rarely know what a cold 
means. The Dr. Deimel Underwear al- 
lows of perfect ventilation and keeps 
the body warm and comfortable. 


Booklet, telling all about it, with 
samples of Linen-Mesh, mailed free. 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh Co. 
(Originators of Linen-Mesh) 
Dept.—H. B. 72—491 Broadway, N. Y. 
SAN FRANcIsco, CAL.,, 111 Montgomery St, 
WASHINGTON, D, C., 1313 F. Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., ; ' 510 Fulton St, 
MONTREAL, CAN., . . , 2202 St, Catherine St. 
Lonpon, W. C,, ENG,, . 83 Strand (Cecil Hotel), 





THIS BOOK IS FREE 


It illustrates 47 different kinds of business that are 
successfully conducted by the use of Shaw-Walker card 
and filing systems, It tells you how to improve your 
office systems. How to save time, money and labor. How 
to increase the efficiency of your employees. How to 
decrease your pay roll, One hour invested in reading 
this catalogue will pay you large dividends during 1904. 
Send today for this valuable 58 page free catalogue. 


THE SHA‘V-WALKER Co, 


Branch at Chicago in the Michig 
| Marquette Building Muskegon, am 
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THESE PICTURES FREE \Q 


To New Yearly Subscribers For \ 


FIELD AND STREAM * 


Edited by EMERSON HOUGH 








America’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine of the 
ROD, GUN, DOG, CANOE, CAMERA, CRUISE, 
Ac. 

Subscription Price, $1.50 Per Year 
15 cents a Copy of all Newsdeealers 
4@-These Pictures are better maiiorte and more correctly 
drawn than can be purchased in the art stores. For the 
sportsman’s den or library they are ideal, 

How to Get Them: With each year’s subscription ($1.50) 
we will send a free choice of the six black and whites on the 
left, If the pair of water color companion pictures on top are 
wanted cond #40, which includes a year’s subscription. Th: 
pictures will be sent prepaid and guaranteed to reach you 


The Mysteries of the Mighty 
AMAZON RIVER 


READ the story, graphically penned by explorer ALVAH 
D. JAMES, of the discoverics 
P iscov. | and facts brought to light by 
Terie of DeSoto, “FIELD AND STREAM’S” 
izarro, Cortezand Ma- | exploration party in the vast, trop- 
— and du- | ica} walenes drained by the 
A Crowning Stroke in | Amazon, 
Journalistic Achieve- From the day when, on the Pa- 
ments of the day. cific coast, the ascent of the An- 
des mountains began, the thrall cf 
the narrative is upon you, and never releases its hold until the 
tale ends at the confluence of the great river with the Atlantic, 
3,600 miles from its source. 


BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION WITH 
* THE SUPERB CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
1903, CONTAINING THE FIRST INSTAL- 
MENT OF THIS AMAZON STORY. 


Address the Publishers: JOHN P. BURKHARD COR- 
PORATION, Dept. A., 35 West 21st Street, New YorK, 
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A HUNTER, SPORTSMAN, MARKSMAN, 


in fact, anybody who uses arms and is equipped with the “‘ Stevens,” has the assurance that his choice 
cannot be improved upon, There is absolutely no guess-work about the *‘ Stevens;” they look right because 


meade right. and for their particular purposes are positively unexcelled. No wonder then that “Stevens” 
Rifles, Pistols and Shotguns have been adopted in preference to all others, the world around 


Ve manufacture a complete line of 
RIFLES, : $ : from $3.00 to $150.00 
PISTOLS, H : from 2.50to 50.00 
SHOTGUNS, =: : from 7.50 to 30.00 
Ask your Dealer, and insist on our goods. If Don't fail to send for illustrated catalog. It is 


you cannot obtain them, let us know, and we will a book of ready reference, and appeals toall lovers in 
ship direct, express prepaid, upon receipt of price, the grand sport of shooting. 





We have issued a very ingenious puzzle which we will be pleased to send to any 
address upon receipt of two 2 cent stamps. Address: * Puzzle Department.” 


J. STEVENS ARMS @TOOL CO., 


P. O. Box 5 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

















